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A FLAME OF FIRE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THB COMING OF THE CORNISHMAN. 

Our country now, thank God, is in comparative peace 
ag^ain. The Great Armada, the very thought of which hung 
like a night pall upon our people for such a long time, has 
come, and — ^all that was left of it — ^returned to the shores 
from which it cama The proud boasts of Spain no longer 
trouble us. Not that they ever made us fear, for no sooner 
did her Gracious Majesty ascend the throne than the whole 
nation began to feel the throbbings of a new life. In 
truth, as my father hath often said to me, our people seemed 
to be new-born during the first ten years of Elizabeth's 
reign. It is true we had lost Calais under Mary, but we 
did not fear the French; towards the Dutch we had only 
feelings of friendship, while we had tasted the quality of 
the Spaniards too often to fear them. That they were 
richer than we, we were well aware; that they could put 
more soldiers in the field we also knew; all the same, we 
had learned to laugh at their proud vauntings. We were 
told right often that the Pope excommunicated our Queen, 
and promised Spain and its King all manner of blessing — 
temporal and spiritual — ^if they would bend our necks, and 
bring us into submission; while terrible threats were made 
if we did not throw off our allegiance to Elizabeth and 
yield to Papal authority. But, as I said, we did not fear. 
Freedom from Rome had made us strong, and God had so 
blessed the exploits of Drake, and Grenville, and Howard, 
and Hawkins, and Raleigh, besides a host of others, that, 
while we could not help realising the danger of the coming 
6 
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2 A FLAME OF FIRE. 

of the Spaniards, fear did not come into our hearts. More- 
over, when they came, they found us ready. From Ply- 
mouth Sound to the Isle of Wight, from the Isle of Wight 
to Calais, and from Calais to Scotland, we drove them, 
until God took up our work, and then the Great Armada, 
concerning which the world had talked so long, became so 
much driftwood, and the power of Spain was broken for 
ever. 

But it was not of this I intended to write. For much as 
I love to think of these things, and although I have intimate 
knowledge f much that took place, I realise that my pen 
falls short of giving anything like a true description of 
scenes which stirred the pulses of all Europe and altered 
the history of the world. No; what I have to tell is con- 
cerning myself, for although my name is not worthy to be 
handed down to history, like the names of men I have men- 
tioned, I have taken some little part in my country's weal, 
and I have encountered adventures which even now make 
my nerves tingle and my blood leap in my veins. 

Whether I should have ever dared to record these things 
but for one fact I do not know; for, unlike my brother, I 
am but a poor scribe, and have but little skill in placing my 
thoughts upon paper. But lately I have been reading what 
my beloved father. Sir Richard Hamstead, wrote about his 
life during those dark days when Mary was Queen, and 
this has led iHe to recall things which have happened to 
me.* For stirring as were the times of his young man- 
hood, dangerous as were the scenes through which be 
passed in fighting Seftor Toledo, thwarting Stephen Gar- 
diner, and winning my dear mother as his wife, I think I 
can say with due modesty that I have passed through scenes 
not one whit less terrible, and faced difficulties which even 
he would say were great enough for a hero like Admiral 
Drake or Sir Richard Grenville, to say nothing of a nearly 
beardless youth as I was in those days. 

Not that I had seen no active service. I had fought in 
Ireland, and I had sailed around the world with the great 
admiral, during which time I had not only seen the ways of 
the Spaniards, but I had learned something of their tongue. 
I received a wound, too, and it was this same wound which, 

• •• Last We Foi^et 
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I suspect, altered the whole course of my life's history, and 
caused me to have those experiences which I presently 
propose to relate* 

For, be it borne in mind, I realised early in my life that 
I must win my own fortune. My brother Dick, being the 
eldest sonj was naturally heir to my father's estates at 
Hamstead Manor, while my grandfather. Lord Godfrey 
Bedford, had all along willed it that my sister Faith should 
inherit Barcrof t Hall and its estates. That being so, I saw 
that while my father might be able to give me a farm or 
two, tc^ether with a sum of money, I must make my own 
fortune if I did not intend to live and die a poor man. Not 
that this troubled me. Dick had always been far more 
fitted for a squire than I, and I did not grudge him one acre 
of the lands. As for Faith, I rejoiced that my grandfather 
had chosen her to inherit his possessions. It is not given 
to women to go out into the world and fight their country's 
battles, neither surely did God intend them to bear hard- 
ships and dangers. Besides, I loved her so, that I wouid 
gladly have renounced Barcroft fc^ her sake, even if my 
grandfather had left it to me. Like my father, I had the 
adventurous spirit, and I loved nothing more, or better, 
than to go out into the great world, and to take my share 
in the struggle to uphold our Queen and country. 

Thus it came about that on my return from my adven- 
tures, of which it is my purpose to say nothing here, I 
fretted greatly. For although my wound healed quickly, 
my comrades had, during its heading, sailed to Virginia, 
and, as they did not expect to return for many months, I 
saw nothing before me but a period of enforced idleness in 
the quiet manor of Hamstead, which, although only four- 
teen miles from London town, three from the town of Bar- 
net, and six from St. Albans, was but little to my taste. 
Especially did I feel this when my wound was fully healed 
and my health completely restored. Day followed day 
with monotonous weariness, until I felt I must go to London 
town and join one of the cruises which were constantly 
being taken by the young hot-bloods of the period. I did 
not do this, however, for something happened which, as I 
thought, promised fair sport. At first I feared there was 
but little in it; but in this, as will presently be seen, I was in 
the wrong. 
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4 A FLAME OR FIRE. 

Seeing that it was the coming of the man from Cornwall 
which begun the business, I may as well speak of his first 
appearance, and of what my father said at the time. When 
he rode up to the house first of all, I was lying under a 
tree, dreaming of the fine times my companions were hav- 
ing in the New World, and was naturally wishing myself 
with them. 

** Craving your forgiveness," said the man, ** but could 
you wake up long enough to tell me if this is Hamstead 
Manor, the house of Sir Richard Hamstead? ** 

*' That depends, my man,'' I said, rising and walking 
slowly towards him. 

*' Depends on what? ** asked the fellow, looking 
shrewdly at me. 

'* Oh, your reasons for wanting to know," I replied. 
For, as it must be remembered, there were so many Jesuit 
spies in those days that it behoved us to be for ever wary. 
Especially was this true when anything concerned my 
father. It is true few men underwent more danger than 
he in the time of Mary, and, as he has record^ in his 
memoirs, he snatched my dear mother from the stake on the 
day that Queen Mary died. Nevertheless, he never pro- 
nounced himself fully on the side of the Reformed Faith. 
My grandfather had loyally supported the ancient faith all 
through the changing times of Henry, the boy Edward, and 
Mary, and although he must, perforce, loyally welcome our 
beloved Queen Elizabeth, he never disowned the Roman 
Church. This was also true of my father. If ever a man 
had reason to be a Protestant, it was ha He owed his 
promotion in life to the influences of the new and liberal 
ideas, while he had for 3rears been under the ban of death 
because he was suspected of renouncing the old. More- 
over, my dear mother was a Protestant from her childhood, 
and held that the Pope was the Antichrist spoken of in the 
Scriptures. Nevertheless, my father, while adopting 
liberal views concerning the Protestants, always called 
himself a Papist; and while he never hindered my dear 
mother fjrom teaching us according to her belief, my father 
was still regarded as one of the Catholic gentlemen who 
stood by the old faith. As a consequence, he had often 
been regarded with suspicion. Again and again had the 
Jesuits claimed his assistance, and urged upon him that his 
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first duty was to the Church, and to his country afterwards. 
But my father would have none of this. He might not be 
logical, he said (and indeed from this standpoint he could 
not answer the Jesuits satisfactorily; for, as they main- 
tained, if the Pope represents Christ, he must be obeyed be- 
fore aught else), but nothing should induce him to be false 
to the knd of his birth. The Pope might excommunicate 
him, but he would never plot against his Queen. All the 
same, he was constantly harassed, and thus we, his chil- 
dren, who would have nothing to do with either the Pope 
or his pretensions, were led to r^ard the visits of strangers 
with much suspicion. 

'* You want to know who I am, and from whence I 
came,** said the stranger. 

** You have hit the nail on the head," I replied. 

He looked at me steadily for some moments; then he 
said, ** And who are you, young master? " 

The fellow had an honest face, and spoke, as I thought, 
with a true voice; so, wondering what he wanted, I said : 

'' I am Rupert Hamstead, my good fellow. If you are 
honest, I may help you to see Sir Richard, my father; but 
if you are not, I vnll give you a beating with your own 
horsewhip." 

** God a' mercy. Master Rupert! talk not like that," 
said the man, with a great laugh, ** for, if Sir Richard falls 
in with the plans of my master, it may be that you and I 
will be much together. Besides, Master Killigrew would 
not believe me if I told him that John Trenoweth allowed 
himself to be horsewhipped, even by the son of Sir Richard 
Hamstead." 

** Master Killigrew! " I cried; " what— Master Tom 
Killigrew, of Falmouth? " 

** Right the very first time," said John Trenoweth; ** and 
all the way have I come from Cornwall, that I might take 
my master's letter to Sir Richard, and also, if he thinks well 
of it, to talk over the same with him. Not that I will not 
give you a chance to horsewhip me, if you will. Master 
Rupert; only, as your father can tell you, we Cornishmen 
have a rough way with us. " 

" Do you mean that I could not do it? " I cried, for I 
loved nothing better than a trial of strength, and, when it 
did not ccMne to fighting with swords, the young blades of 
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our time did not deem it beneath them to try their strength 
with those of a less degree. 

** You will forgive me if I have my doubts," said the 
Cornishman, with a laugh, ** and after I have seen Sir 
Richard, I will e'en meet you in a quiet place, where I will 
first give you the chance to take the whip from me, and 
afterwards we will try which is the better man. ** 

** You mean some of your Cornish wrestling? ** I said. 

" That's as you please, Master Rupert. I be noan par- 
ticular. But I may not wait now. I have travelled fast 
from Falmouth — so fast that, much as I desired, I did not 
turn aside to visit London town, because, as my master 
said to me, * Do not kill your horse, John, but at the same 
time let no grass grow under his feet, for Sir Richard ought 
to know without delay what is in my mind. Young Maw- 
gan is ready, and if so be that Master Rupert is of the same 
mind, and if his father is willing, no time should be 
wasted.'" 

** What mean you? " I asked. ** Do you mean to say 
that you know your master's plans." 

** Concerning that I shall tell Sir Richard," replied John 
Trenoweth, ** so lead me to him without delay." 

I must confess that I was not pleased with the way the 
fellow spoke, but his words so much stirred my curiosity 
that I forgot my anger, and without more ado led the way 
to the house, and a few minutes after John Trenoweth was 
closeted with my father. 

** What doth the fellow mean? " I asked myself as I 
took some of the tobacco I had brought home with me, and, 
having placed some in a pipe, began to smoke. ** John 
Trenoweth seems somewhat of a mystery. He speaks not 
as an ordinary servant, neither is he a gentleman. It ap- 
pears he hath the confidence of Master Tom Killigrew, 
who, as all the world knows, is faithful to Queen and cotm- 
try, and it would seem that there is some plan afoot in which 
I may have something to say. If so, God bless the coming 
of John Trenoweth ! for I am right weary of idling around 
Hamstead Manor." 

I had not been long thinking of such things when I heard 
my father's voice. 

** Hulloa, Rupert! Come here, lad^ Here's some- 
thing stirring." 
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COMING OF THE CORNISHMAN. 7 

I made my way with all quickness to the room in which 
John Trenoweth had gone, and saw that my father looked 
much excited, while John Trenoweth sat near, his face calm 
and placid, although his eyes gleamed with interest. There 
was a marked contrast in the two men. My father was 
tall, and of commanding stature. On his face were evi- 
dences of the fact that he had taken part in the weighty 
matters of our land, that he knew the secrets of important 
and far-reaching movements. He also had the appearance 
of a soldier, and while he had a seat in the English Parlia- 
ment, and was much looked up to as a friend and tried 
councillor, he had lost none of the youthful fire of which he 
wrote in his memoirs. Altc^ether, my father, Sir Richard 
Hamstead, was at this time a man of whom any son might 
be proud, and I had always looked upon him as my model 
of what an English gentleman should be. John Trenoweth 
was entirely different. He was by no means a tall man — 
rather he was under than above the ordinary stature — but 
he had enormous breadth of shoulders and depth of chest. 
I had not noticed this so particularly when I saw him first; 
but now, being divested of his riding attire, I felt less 
certain of being able to horsewhip him. It is true I stood at 
least six inches taller, for I could give my father an inch in 
the mattei^ of height, while I prided myself upon my prow- 
ess. Nevertheless, as I saw his tremendous thews, and 
noted the depth of his great broad chest, I knew that John 
Trenoweth was a man of extraordinary strength. More- 
over, he seemed less of a serving man as he stood there; 
rather he might have good blood in his veins, and claim 
some sort of equality with those who bore well-known 
names. 

" Here, Rupert," said my father. ** Master Tren- 
oweth tells me that you have already met, and so I need not 
make you known to each other. But read this," and he 
placed a letter in my hand. 

This is what I read — 

** Arwenack, near Falmouth, 

** Cornwall. 

** Written on the first day of September^ in the year of our 
Lord 1587, and the twenty-ninth year of the reign of our most 
beloved Lady and Queen her gracious Majesty^ Elizabeth. 
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'' Dear Sir Richard Hamstead, — I write you this, 
first to convey to you my love, as my old friend and 
companion of more than thirty years ago. Dost re- 
member, Dick, of that meeting of ours at the old house 
near Southend, and of those after days at the Red 
House at Rouen ? But of that I must not speak now, 
or I should never get on to the matter in hand. But I 
hope to see you shortly, Dick. Either you must come 
to me, or I will come to thee, and together we will hold 
revels as we talk of the old times. 

** And second I write, Sir Richard, to ask you to 
pay good heed to what John Trenoweth may say, for he 
is an old and tried friend of our family. For while he 
calls himself our servant, he is more friend than ser- 
vant, having good blood in his veins, knows something 
of letters, and carries as good a sword as can be found 
this side the Tamar. 

** Concerning what he hath to say I will not write 
here. Sir Richard, but pay good heed to what he may 
tell thee, for we have talked over the matters many 
times; and as my son Mawgan and thy son Rupert be 
nearly the same age, and I trust thy son Rupert is a 
well^grown lad, as my son Mawgan is, standing, by 
the grace of God, six feet two inches in his stoclangs, 
and can throw any man of his girth in the county. So 
after you and John Trenoweth have discussed this 
matter fully, and if thou be willing and thy son Rupert 
be willing, and of course he will be, or he is no son of 
thine (even now I would know the reason why, if Maw- 
gan did not obey my bidding without a murmur), well, 
see to it that the business is taken in hand right quickly, 
so that in a few days from the time thou dost read this 
I shall see what kind of a lad Rupert is, and then, by 
the blessing of God, see him and Mawgan start on their 
holy mission. 

** And that is all I can write, Sir Richard. First, 
because written messages are dangerous in these days; 
and second, because it would be impossible for me to 
tell thee all that Is in my mind by means of pen and 
paper. Even as it is, this letter has, owing to my be- 
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ing a poor penman, cost me many hours of anxious 
labour. — Your obedient servant and faithful friend, 

" Tom Killigrew. 

** Noia Bene. — Please convey to your dear lady, 
Dick, my sincere devotion; also that of my wife, sd- 
though, as yet, they have not seen each other. — ^T.K." 

This letter, now couched in formal terms, and again in 
those of friendship, I read carefuHy through, and, having 
done so, turned to John Trenoweth, in order to hear what 
he had to say. I saw, too, that my father was anxious to 
know what was in the Cornishman's mind. 

** I pray you give good heed," said Trenoweth, ** for 
my master's words are of no mean import." 
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JOHN TRENOWETH'S STORY. 

But the man did not speak freely. He seemed to have 
some difficulty in shaping his thoughts, also of finding fit 
words wherewith to convey them. So much was this the 
case that I presently began to get suspicious, but I judged 
afterwards that so anxious was he to do his master's bid- 
ding well, and without mistake, that fear got hold of him, 
and, as all the world knows, fear is not helpful in matters of 
this kind. 

*' My master admires not Sir Francis I>rake," he said 
presently. 

" Then your master must be a fool, " I replied hastily, for 
I could brook no word that slighted Sir Francis. " Why, 
man, think of the times he hath " 

** Steady, steady, young master,*' said John Trenoweth. 
** Master Killigrew admires him greatly as a rover, as a 
stout fighter, and as a prince among English sailcws, but he 
doth not rate him highly as a clever, far-seeing man. He 
can meet blows with better blows, plans with better plans — 
that is, when all is fair and above board — ^but he knows not 
the mind of the Spaniard, he cannot understand the under- 
ground way in which he works. In short. Sir Francis is a 
great admiral, but he is not a far-seeing man where the 
Spaniard is concerned." 

At this I was about to break out again into a warm de- 
fence of the hero of our day, but my f a^er cut me short. 

" Explain yourself more fully. Master John Trei>oweth," 
he said, ** and give us examples of your meaning. "^ 

** TTiis, Sir Richard," said the Comishman. " Let him 
meet the Spaniard in c^en sea, and the Spaniard becomes a 
child to him; but let him meet the Spaniard in council, and 
then Sir Francis "Becomes the child." 

** Facts have not proved it," I. cried hotly. 

** They have proved it again and again," said Trenow- 
eth. ** Sir Francis sails against the Spaniard in open day, 
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and fights him in open day, and when he has beaten him he 
thinks that all is over; but he doth not dream of the thou- 
sand schemes in the Spaniard's mind, he cannot tell us what 
the Jesuits are doing, he doth not know what underground 
plots are being made against our Queen and country. In 
truth, when we come to think of it, we do not know our 
danger; we do not know what force the Spaniard can bring 
to British shores; and as a consequence--God forgive her 
for being mistaken ! but her gracious Majesty is stingy in 
money, stingy in meat, stingy in powder, stingy in men. 
In truth, I much doubt if she realises that the Spaniard is 
serious." 

At this I was silent; for, much as I loved her Majesty, I 
could not but sigh at the way she had treated some of the 
bravest men which God ever gave to a monarch. 

** Master Killigrew hath thought much concerning 
this," said John Trenoweth, '* and he greatly desires that 
all the Spaniard's plans may be discovered; that the amount 
of help he can get from Italy, Austria, and other countries 
be calculated to a nicety, together with such information 
as, when conveyed to her Majesty, willmake her consent to 
her Parliament being liberal to her servants." 

** But how is this to be found out? " asked my father. 

** Only by Englishmen going thither," said John Tren- 
oweth. 

'* An Englishman's life would not be worth a silver groat 
in Spain," said my father. ** Why, think of the men who 
have dared to set foot there. There was Biddicombe of 
Devon, son to old Sir John; he went to Spain, and what 
happened? God only knows, except that, under the pre- 
tence of saving his soul, he was placed on the rack, his 
flesh was torn with red-hot pincers, and afterwards he 
was burnt. And he was not the only one. There was 
Walter Raleigh's cousin, and poor Ned Blount, besides 
many others. The man who goes to Spain is lost. If he 
goes as a Catholic, he is never allowed to rest until he pro- 
mises to fight against his country, and if he goes as a Pro- 
testant, well — God a' mercy on him ! " 

** Nevatheless, for the sake of ouri>eloved Queen and 
our country, we should not falter," said John Trenoweth. 
** Besides — ^well, God help me ! — if no one will go with me, 
I will go alone, and willingly will I die if I can make two 
Spaniards less. " 
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At this he swore a great oath, and his eyes blazed like 
coals of fire. 

** What mean you? " said my father. 

•* Mean I " cried John Trenoweth. ** This, Sir Richard. 
I am a sinful man, and a coward, for I have lived in quiet- 
ness and ease while my own sweetheart is in Spain to-day, 
where she hath been for twenty years — ^that is, if she be 
alive. And what doth all this mean. Sir Richard? Forgive 
me if I make not my meaning plain, for when I think of t£ese 
things my head feels like a great burning furnace; but if 
she is alive, it means that either she hath gone over to the 
abominations of Rome, which are worse than death, or she 
is at this time suffering all the torments which the hell- 
hounds of the Inquisition can invent. And if she be dead, 
Sir Richard, the Spaniards have killed her — skilled her, I 
tell you ! — ^while I, her sweetheart, her promised husband, 
have stayed here in England, stayed in the fair county of 
Cornwall, and have allowed the Spaniards to work tneir 
will on her." 

Afi this my father gave a start, and placed his left hand 
on his sword hilt, and stamped his foot like a man in anger, 
while I scorned the fellow for being a poltroon and a coward. 

** A sweetheart of yours went to Spain, and you never 
tried to " 

** A moment. Sir Richard, and let me tell my story as I 
may, and, mark you, there is much more that will take long 
in telling, for what you have heard is not half — ^nay, nor a 
quarter of the whole. As for your scorn of me, I deserve 
it, and ten times more. I have been a coward — ^aye, and 
worse than a coward, and yet judge me not too soon, for 
one thing is mixed up with another so that an honest man 
can barely tell where he stands. But here is the fact : Long 
years ago I loved Esther Truscott as truly as a boy ever 
loved a maid. She loved me, too, I believe, but she would 
not consent to marry me, because she was the companion 
of Mistress Anne Tremayne, and promised to stay with her 
as long as she willed. As you know. Mistress Anne Tre- 
mayne is the sister of Mistress Killigrew, my master's wife, 
and therefore he had a special interest in her. Being older 
than Mistress Killigrew, the Tremayne estates came by 
right to her, but when she consented to marry the Spaniard, 
who came to Falmouth in the days when Esther and I were 
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courting, her father, old Sir John Tremayne, swore by God, 
his Queen, and his country that not one acre should she 
have. By what means he did it I know not, but this same 
Don Basilio Fernandio de Valencia persuaded Mistress 
Anne to leave her father and her home, and accompany him 
to his home in Spain; and my Esther, so much did she love 
her mistress, went with her, leaving me alone. I know 
what I ought to have done : I ought to have followed her; 
but I did not. For one thing. Master Killigrew told me it 
was madness to think of it; for another, I heard again and 
again of the English being tortured and burnt as heretics; 
and while I never loved another woman, I tried to harden 
my heart against Esther, telling myself that she was a 
fickle jade, that she cared nothing for me, and was far 
happier with the accursed Spaniards. And thus the years 
passed on. Old Sir John Tremayne still lived at Tremayne, 
refusing to hear a word about his daughter who had gone 
away with the Spaniard, declaring she was no child of his, 
and repeating again and again that not one penny of his 
money, nor one acre of his land, should ever go either to her 
or — should she have any — ^her children. And so I, my 
heart aching all the time, kept quiet. Knowing something 
of learning, I became steward to Master Killigrew, but, 
being also somewhat of a fighter, I have accompanied my 
master in some of his cruises to the Mediterranean, and 
twice have I fought the Spaniard. But I have never landed 
on Spanish soil and never have I seen Esther, much as I 
have longed to do both. 

** Wdl, some time ago a friend of my master, Sir John 
Puddicombe, took a Spanish galleon, and in talking with 
one of the prisoners he found out that Don Basilio de 
Valencia was dead, and that since his death his widow hath 
fallen under the suspicion of the Inquisition, and that she 
is given a certain time to recant, during the which means 
will be used to bring her to repentance. Moreover, much 
discussion hath arisen about her marriage with Don Basilio 
de Valencia. It is held that, while she was wedded to him 
according to English law, she was not wedded according 
to the laws of Spain and the Church. Thus they argue 
that, while she is heir to the English estates, she hath no 
right, neither hath her offspring right, to her husband's es- 
tates in Spain. Concerning diis I cannot say much, not 
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being a match for Jesuit lies* But this is not all; it was t<^d 
Sir John Puddicombe that an English companion of the 
Dofia de Valencia was also suspected of heresy, and that, 
unless she recanted, she would be burnt with her mistress. 
Now, who can that woman be but Esther, Sir Richard ? I 
try to tUink it is not, and I seek to engage in all sorts of 
foolish quarrels, and to fill my mind with wild and hare- 
brained thoughts, in order that I may not go mad, but I 
cannot. I bdieve it is she. '* 

** Go on with your story," said my father sternly. 

'' When my master heard of it, Sir Richard (for I always^ 
call him my master, although he will have it that I am his 
good friend), he straightway told me, and then I got on my 
knees, and b^ged him to aUow me to go to Spain. But 
he told me that for me to go alone would be pure craziness, 
and that he must think more about what he had heard. 
That night he went to see Sir John Tremayne, who is still 
alive, and told him what he had heard, whereupon Sir John 
forgot all the things he had said about his eldest daughter, 
and besought him to go to Spain and save his child. As 
you know. Sir John is now an old man, and is failing fast; 
and verily I believe that if his daughter be not saved he will 
die soon; and yet he told my master that, if he would not 
go, he would himself man a vessel and sail for Lisbon, and 
from thence go to Spain to save his daughter. ' ' 

** Well, and then? '* said my father, as he saw John 
Trenoweth hesitate. 

** Well, my master cannot leave Falmouth. He is the 
governor of Pendennis Castle; he is under command of the ' 
Queen to guard Falmouth harbour, and be ready to fight 
the Spaniards, should they come near. Nevertheless, he 
and I have talked many hours concerning this matter, until 
not long ago a vessel called at Falmouth harbour, and the 
captain of the same vessel, Vivian by name, told him that 
your son, Sir Richard, Master Rupert here, was come back 
from the wars, that his wound was nearly healed, and that 
he longed sorely to J>e fighting the Spaniards again. This set 
my master thinking, and Master Mawgan, being now a man 
grown, though he hath not seen service, is itching to be at 
those proud dons, and seems not altogether unfitt^ to go to 
Spain. Still, as my master salth, young Mawgan knows 
not their lingo nor their ways, and, being only twenty-four 
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on the 15th of July, may do foolish things. Then again, I, 
who am to go with him, while not altogether a fool, am also 
ignorant of their lingo, and should, so my master thinks, 
do more harm than good; that is, unless someone goes as a 
leader, who can talk to the Spaniard in his own tongue, and 
who knows his crookedness. This led Master Killigrew to 
think of Master Rupert here. For Captain Vivian hath it 
that, although young, Master Rupert is cunning beyond 
his years, and he also saith that on more than one occasion 
he hath proved more than a master for the Spaniard, both 
with tongue, and wits, and the sword. Besides, Master 
Killigrew remembers the time. Sir Richard, when you and 
he were friends tc^ether, and the promises you made to each 
other. 

** This being so, he drew up the letter I have brought to 
you, and I have travelled with all haste for five days, and 
here I am, Sir Richard, having told my story badly; for, 
since I have heard the news about Esther, I am not my own 
man, nor never shall be until my fingers are around the 
throats of the Spaniards who have made my poor maid 
suflFer." 

** And this is all your story, John Trcnoweth? " said 
my father presently. 

** I think it is," replied the Cornishman, ** and yet I am 
not sure, for when I think about Esther I forget inany things 
which I ought to bear in mind. *' 

•• Then, as I understand it, my old friend Killigrew 
wishes Rupert here to return with you to Cornwall, and 
then to take young Mawgan and you to Spain to find out 
the truth concerning the fate of Sir John Tremayne's 
daughter.'* 

•* Yes, Sir Richard, and also at the same time to dis- 
cover what we can of the Spaniards* plans about England, 
and whether they purport coming to fight us, and with what 
force. God forgive me I but when I think of Esther I for- 
get my duty to Queen and country; but this must not be for- 
gotten. Sir Richard, for my master believes that if we can 
but put the truth before her Majesty, neither Lord Hawkins, 
nor Sir Francis Drake, nor Sir Richard Grenville will ever 
again have to grieve because the Queen is stingy both of 
men and money. Master Killigrew believes that Master 
Rupert could find out many things which would be of great 
value.** 
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** But how are they to get to Spain? " said my father. 
" Every Spanish port is safely guarded. The King hath 
given command to attack every English vessel, and to take 
the sailors to the Inquisitors, who may, for the glory of God 
— may Heaven forgive me for saying the words ! — work 
their will upon them. '' 

** This we know right well, Sir Richard, and concerning 
the means of getting there I do not know, for my master 
hath told me nothing. Moreover, Master Rupert will 
naturally have to be consulted. But this I know : Sir John 
Tremayne says that no money shall be wanting, and that 
whatever Master Rupert thinks we need shall be given." 

** What do you think of it, Rupert? ** asked my father. 

" Think of it I '* I cried. /* I think God hath sent John 
Trenoweth hither, and that right gladly wiU I go with him 
to Falmouth town, when, after having taken counsel with 
Master Killigrew, I will go to Spain, and do all that is re- 
quired of me.'* 

** It is a perilous mission," said my father thoughtfully. 

** And what then ! " I cried. ** God hath given us arms 
to fight, swords to carry, and brains to think I " 

** Hath the Dofia de Valencia children ? " said my father 
presently. 

** Ah ! " cried John Trenoweth, ** I had forgotten that. 
Thank you for reminding me. Sir Richard, for otherwise I 
should have left out what you ought to know. Yes, she 
hath a daughter, who hath been brought up to hate both 
the English and our holy reformed religion. She hath been 
brought up in one of those prison houses of Rome called a 
convent. Moreover, the Spaniards have it that, her motlier 
being married according to English law, this daughter is 
the rightful owner to Sir John Tremayne's land?. It is 
also believed that she, being under the influence of the 
Church, will at the proper time be made to enter the religi- 
ous life, and give these same Tremayne lands to the Jesuits. 
And this leads me to another thing, Sir Richard, and my 
master told me to be sure to make full report of this. A 
man who was once your enemy, and with whom you fought 
more than once, hath mixed himself up in the matter. He 
knows our laws, and our customs, and Sir John Puddicombe 
told my master that it is he who hath planned it all. It is 
he who will bring the da ughter of Sir John Tremayne to the 
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stake; it is he who will get hold of the Tremayne estates, 
and hand them over to the Jesuits; and it is he in particular 
that we shall have to fight. " 

** His name? his name? ** said my father eagerly. 

** Sefior Toledo," said John Trenoweth, ** and I am told 
that he is as deep as the Red Sea, in which King Pharaoh's 
armies were drowned, and as cruel as his master the devil. " 

** That he is ! " cried my father. " Ah ! and I might 
have killed him years ago. Twice did I have him at my 
mercy. Twice ! Look I that is the sword which I took 
from him. Sefior Toledo! John Trenoweth, I fear 
greatly — I fear greatly. If that man hath determined on 
tiie death of Sir John Tremayne's daughter, she will die. 
If your old sweetheart be in his hands, hope not to see her 
again. Moreover, he will work his will on this daughter 
of the Dofia de Valencia; he will poison her mind more and 
more against her mother and her country. " 

Now these words angered me greatly, for they were not 
the true words of Sir Richard Hamstead. They told of a 
fear that was unworthy of him, and of a spirit which seemed 
to me almost craven. 

** No, father," I said. ** If he be the kind of man you 
say he is, all the more reason why he should be met by 
Englishmen who fear neither the devil nor his servants. It 
is well known that you outwitted him long years ago, and 
that, in spite of all he could do, you won my mother for 
your wife." 

" God worked a miracle for us," said my father. ** But 
for the coming of the messengers proclaiming the death of 
Queen Mary, she would have been burnt, and I also. But 
God doth not work miracles every day." 

" God is not dead," I cried. ** Time after time hath 
He saved her gracious Majesty from the snares of these 
devils. Time after time hath He helped His servants to 
overcome the Spaniards. Think of what Sir Francis hath 
done again and again, and shall we turn craven now? 
Shall we leave an English lady in the Spaniards' hands? 
Shall we allow them to work their will on them, and never 
lift hand to try " 

" Stop! " cried my father. ** Who said we should 
never try to save them? In God's name, not I ! No, my 
lad, you shall go to Falmouth town, and you shall hoU 
c 
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counsel with my old friend Tom Killigrew, and afterwards 
you shall go to Spain, and do all that a man may to save 
them. If it is the will of God that you shall bring them 
back, then I shall have another proof that) He doth still 
work miracles, but if not — ^well, you shall still go, Rupert. 
If it is His will that you suffer at the Spaniards' hands, 
well, still go. Better die that way, aye, a thousand times 
better die that way, than — ^knowing what John Trenoweth 
hath told us — remain here in ease." 

** Spoken like the Sir Richard Hamstead I have heard 
of," said John Trenoweth, his eyes ablaze^ and his hand 
grasping his sword hilt. ** Ah, Sir Richard, but you be a 
poor Papist I " 

** Peace, man,** said my father. ** As to being a Papist, 
I follow my old father. What was good enough for him is 
good enough for me. I know but little, and trouble less, 
about the niceties of the doctrines concerning which Queen 
Elizabeth hath not made up her mind. But I hate burnings 
and cruelties : I hate the Spaniard and all his ways. Be- 
sides, I am an Englishman, and I will stand by my country 
and by my people, even if the Pope himself bids me fight 
against them. Poor Papist ! Well, I may be, for I believe 
that my wife, although a Protestant, is the holiest woman 
that ever walked God's earth. AH the same, I do not re- 
nounce the old faith. No, by the Mass, no ! *' 

At this I laughed in high good humour, for I saw that 
my father believed in liberty of conscience as much as Hugh 
Latimer himself, and when I remembered that he had never 
interfered with my mother, who taught every one of us the 
Reformed faith, I felt sure that he held by the old faith 
rather because of sentiment than conviction. 

** And when can Master Rupert start? '* asked John 
Trenoweth eagerly. 

"Start! Ah, yes.*' I saw a shadow come over his face, 
and then I felt sure that he believed he was consenting for 
me to go to my death. ** Start ! Ah, yes,** he repeated; 
** but we must talk with your mother, my lad, we must talk 
with her, and — ^John Trenoweth, forgive me, you must be 
hungry and thirsty. I will order food and drink, man, and 
then we will call my lady in, and we will talk over the whole 
matter together. ' * 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOW I LEFT HAMSTEAD MANOR. 

While John Trenoweth was in the dining hall, I, as may be 
imaginwi, fell to thinking- over what I had heard, and al- 
though I was rejoiced that my days of idleness were over, I 
knew that I was going upon an expedition from which I 
should probably never return alive. Not that I feared; 
thank God ! it was not that; all the same, I could not help 
being thoughtful. For, as all the world knows, it was re- 
garded as certain death at this time for an English Protest- 
ant to put his foot on Spanish soil. For Philip II. of Spain 
bore an ill name among those who loved our gracious Queen. 
For a long time, in the strength of his marriage with Mary, 
he had regarded him$elf as the rightful King of our country, 
or at least so he had made out to the world. Moreover, he 
had paid court to Elizabeth, only to be repulsed time after 
time, and this had increased his bitterness towards us. 
Added to all this, we had helped to oppose his will in Fland- 
ers, and had again and again flouted his ships in the Spanish 
Main. Taken altc^ether, therefore, leaving religion out 
of the question, it w2ls natural that he should seek to 
be even with us. Time after time had news come to us 
that English sailors had been taken prisoners by the 
Spanish, and had afterwards been dragged before the 
Inquisitors, to be burned ** for the glory of God. ** 

It will be seen, therefore, that to go to Spain was no 
small matter; especially was this the case when the purpose 
of my going was borne in mind. Whether my mission was 
regarded from its political or from its domestic standpoint, 
the perils remained the same. If I were to try and learn 
anything of Spanish plans, I must, as it were, put my head 
in the lion's mouth; while, if I attempted the release of old 
Sir John Tremayne's daughter from the Inquisitors, my 
peril was just as great. Moreover, I reflected that I should 
have to match my wits against those of Senor Toledo, who, 
if my father had gauged him truly, was as cunning as the 
devil himself. 
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AH this was staggering enough; nevertheless, I rejoiced 
in it. 1 had seen enough service to keep from fancying I 
could fulfil my mission without much difficulty; but, on the 
other hand, the blood of youth coursed through my veins, 
and made me long to be away. 

By the time John Trenoweth had finished his meal I had 
gone far to map out my course of action — ^at least, up to a 
certain point, leaving further developments until I had seen 
Master Killigrew and young Mawgan. 

When my father and the Cornishman returned to the 
room again, they were accompanied by my mother, who, 
much as we loved our father, held the warmest place in all 
our hearts. Why this was so, I cannot pretend to explain 
fully. But it was so. E^ch one of us loved and admired 
our father as much as any father in England was loved and 
admired. Nevertheless, it was to our mother that Dick and 
Faith and I always confided our secrets, and to whom we 
went for advice. Even in this case, although I had told 
my father I would go to Spain with Mawgan Killigrew, I 
should never have done so without her full consent and 
blessing, because what is a man worth if he acts against the 
will of the best mother that ever breathed ? 

I remember her now, as she sat by the window that Sep- 
tember day in the year 1587, and, although she was nearer 
fifty than forty years old, she looked but a young woman. 
In truth, she was but a young woman, and far more beauti- 
ful than ninety-nine out of every hundred of the young 
maidens of our time. And, as I watched her face, and 
thought of her goodness, I did not wonder that my father 
was willing to go through fire and water to win her as his 
bride. I, who was twenty-four years old, and who had 
never been in love, knew that if I met a maid half so fair 
and half so good as she I would be ready to face death for a 
year of Sundays in order to win her smile. For that matter, 
I always regarded her as the pattern of what a woman 
should be, and I believe that the reason I had never fallen 
in love was because, when I began to compare the maidens 
I knew with my mother, they fdl so miserably short both of 
her beauty and her goodness. 

** Dost ever intend to wed? " said Sir Walter Raleigh 
to me one day. 

•* Aye," I replied. 
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"When? "said he. 

" When I meet a woman as beautiful and as good as 
my mother," I replied. 

** Never until then? " said he. 

•* Never," I repUed. 

** Then thou wilt never wed, Rupert, for there is but 
one woman in the world that can match her, and she is 
neither for thee nor any other man." 

I said no more to him at the time, for I knew the woman 
of whom he was thinking, and knew, moreover, that it were 
sacrilege to think of her as anything but " The Virgin 
^ecn." 

But to my story. My mother sat by the window, with a 
somewhat anxious look on her face, for she had already 
heard an inkling of the reasons for which John Trenoweth 
had come to Hamstead Manor. 

** You say that there is need for Rupert to go to Spain," 
said my mother. * * What is the need. Sir Richard ? ' * For 
thus she always addressed my father when others than our 
own family were present. 

** Let John Trenoweth tell his story again," said my 
father, whereupon the Cornishman began to speak, even as 
he had spoken to us, of Spanish plots and of English ignor- 
ance thereof. He spoke of the Jesuits, who, in spite of ail 
endeavours to put them down, were still in England, poison- 
ing English Catholics against their Queen, and who were 
in constant communication with the King of Spain. 

** But what is all this to us ? " said my mother. • " Why 
should Rupert go into a country where there is neither kind- 
ness nor mercy, in order to know what the Queen hath ^ 
hundred other means of knowing, and by other men? " 

For be it known that my mother, strong Protestant as 
she was, did not love our Queen as much as my father 
thought she ^ould. 

As all the world knows, Elizabeth's religious views 
were very uncertain, and, while she granted a certain re- 
ligious freedom, she was none too kind to those of her 
subjects who had made her great. 

On hearing this, John Trenoweth went off on the other 
track. He spoke of Mistress Anne Tremayne, and of the 
danger in which she stood; he told of old Sir John Tre- 
mayne's sorrow, and of bis love for Esther Truscott, and 
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then I saw a change come over my mother. For politics 
she cared but little, but her woman's heart went out to 
another woman's danger. 

'* Anne Tremayne! " she cried. " Why, I know her, 
Sir Richard ! Her father brought her to Queen Elizabeth's 
Court, and we became friendly. It grieved me much when 
I heard that she married the Spaniard. And she is in the 
power of the Inquisition— she is in danger of being burnt I 
It must not be, it must not be ! She must be saved. Why 
— oh, I remember — ^you remember, Dick — ^when — ^when 

Oh, God help her ! '* And, forgetting John Trenow- 

eth, my mother went across the room to my father's side, as 
though the memory of that day when my father snatched 
her from the awful doom which happened to so many during 
Mary's reign were too much for her. 

My father put his arm ground her as a youth puts his 
arms round the maid of his heart, and held her to him for a 
moment; but only for a moment, for my mother lifted her 
head, and, turning to John Trenoweth, said, ** Tell me 
more — tell me all, my man ! " 

When John Trenoweth had finished his story, my mother 
started up with flashing eyes. 

** Rupert, my son," she said, ** it is the call of God. 
For many days I have wondered why you should have been 
wounded, and then kept here in idleness; but now I know. 
It is the will of God I Go, my son, and may our Lord and 
Saviour be yeur safety and guide ! " 

** Aye, but when, mother? " I asked. 

** When? " she cried. " Ask when, even while an 
English gentlewoman, and my old frifsnd to boot, stands in 
danger of the faggot ? There is only one time, and that is 
now I Get you gone — if not thi^ night, then at dawn to- 
morrow. There is no time to lose when Sefior Toledo hath 
aught to do with any matter. Aye, my son, and if thou 
canst only save her and her dear ones by fighting even to 
the death, then fight.to the death. It is the call of God ! '* 

And this my mother said while her lips trembled and a 
look of great apprehension was in her eyes. 

** But oh, Rupert I " she continued, presently, ** go in 
Christ's name, and in Christ's strength. Go to save a 
Christian Englishwoman from an awful doom. Never 
sully your mission by a base thought or a base deed, my 
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son. If you have to fight, fight m Christ's name; if you 
have to try and outwit the Spaniard, pray for wisdom and 
guidance. . . • And you say she hath a child, too! " she 
went on, turning to John Trenoweth. ** A daughter, very 
near the age of my Faith. What is her name? " 

" Of the child I know but little," said Trenoweth. 
** But I fear she is an enemy of her mother and her mother's 
faith. She is half a Spaniard, and hath been reared in a 
convent, and I am told that she consents to her mother's 
death." 

'' Put that down as a lie," said my mother. ** Anne 
Tremayne's child could not do so. And yet — God only 
knows what teaching and training can do. But your duty 
is plain, Rupert. Save the mother, save the waiting 
woman, and may God give you grace to save the child. At 
this very hour I will see that your saddle-bags are filled 
with all things necessary, and take your father's sword, 
my son. It hath never been used in an unholy quarrel, and 
you. Sir Richard, you will see that Rupert lacks for 
nothing! " 

With that my mother went away with all speed, while 
my father continued to talk with John Trenoweth concern- 
ing the well-being of his old friend, Tom Killigrew, and of 
other matters relating to Cornwall. 

As may be imagined, my mother's words had put nerve 
into my arm and warmth mto my heart, and presently, 
when my brother Dick came into the room, I told him with 
much spirit of what had taken place, and of what I was 
about to do. 

** I wish it were I, Rupert," said Dick, ** and yet I 
know not. You have a quicker wit, and carry a better 
sword than I. So go,-my brother, and may God bring you 
safely home again ! " 

Of all the talk that took place that night it is needless 
that I should speak; for, although I love to think of the way 
that my sister Faith fondled me, and called me her own 
brave brother, and although I cannot help recalling with 
pride the words my father spoke to me, these things have 
but little part in the story I have to tell. Besides, I have 
much to write concerning matters of far more Interest than 
what took place at Hamstead Manor, matters that will take 
long to tell. For I may as well make confession here that 
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my journey to Spain was no stage play, neither were my 
adventures of the nature that may be seen at the Globe 
Theatre, where Master Will Shakespeare so pleases the 
gaping crowd who come to see him act and hear the fine 
words he hath written. 

Early next morning, then, I was ready to start. John 
Trenoweth's nag had been substituted by a stronger and 
fleeter animal, while the best horse in my father's stables 
had been given to me. I was dressed in all due finery, be- 
cause, as my mother said, a son of hers who was in the 
service of Christ must not appear as a solemn hot gospeller, 
but as the son of Sir Richard Hamstead, the bravest fighter 
and the wariest councillor in Elizabeth's Court. This, as 
may be imagined, pleased me much, for youth loves gay 
clothing and a good horse. I also carried a good number 
of golden eagles in my purse, and so, fired by the thought 
of what lay before me, I laughed with great merriment as 
I bade them all good morning. It was well, moreover, 
that I carried a brave heart; otherwise I should surely have 
broken down and cried like a baby before I took a last look 
at my home. It is true my father's lips trembled not, 
neither did his voice quiver, while Dick laughed gaily, 
and told me not to lose my head over any Spanish seiiorita; 
but when it came to mother and Faith, I was well nigh for- 
getting that I could call Francis Drake, Walter Raleigh, 
and Richard Grenville my friends, so soft did my heart be- 
come. In this was no wonder, for my sister Faith hung 
about me so, and kissed and caressed me so fondly, that I 
thought I should never be able to leave her, and when at 
last she ran indoors to hide her tears I had still my mother 
to part from. And this was the hardest of all. Not that 
she moaned or repined, for she was too proud and too brave 
a woman to do either. Nay, it was the fact that I saw her 
mother's love struggling against her sense of duty that 
made my heart bleed. I could see that her heart was break- 
ing, and yet she spoke cheerily, and laughed : it was that 
which well nigh unmanned me. 

** Go, my son, in Christ's name ! " she said as she em- 
braced me for the last time. 

** Yes, mother," I said. 

" And you will never do aught that you will be afraid 
to tell me about — ^will you, my son? 'i 
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** Never, mother." 

' ' And if ever you are tempted to be cruet, or do a wrong 
deed, if ever you are tempted to crush one weaker than you 
out of a spirit of revenge (for God hath blessed you with 
great strength, Rupert), if ever you are tempted to sin, you 
will think of Christ — ^and — and your mother — ^won't you, 
Rupert? " 

** Aye, mother, I promise." 

•* And— and Rupert -** 

** Yes, mother, what is it? " 

** It may be you'll be tempted in many ways, ways of 
which young men cannot speak even to their mothers; if 
you are, Rupert — if you are ** 

'* God help me, mother, I will think of you, and I will 
try to be worthy of you — ^then I shall do no wrong. ' ' 

** Yes, think of me, my dear son — and think of the Lord 
Christ Who died for you. Be pure in thought, my son, and 
you will be pure in life. *' 

** God helping me, I will, mother," I said, *' and by His 
help I will never do aught that you would wish undone," 
and with that I rode away, feeling as if God had spoken to 
me as well as my mother. 

I had not gone far, when I heard my name again, and, 
turning back, I saw my mother coming towards me. 

** Rupert," she said as I dismounted, ** you are going 
to Spain, the land of persecution and the Inquisition. It 
might be — God save you from it ! — but you may be tried 
even as — ^as — as I " 

** Mother," I cried, ** I will die before I prove false to 
my faith," and with that I kissed her again, and mounted 
my horse, while my mother gave me a smile which lives in 
my heart and memory even to this day. 

Of how I kept my promises, my history must tell, 
for it is not fit tiiat I should write it here, but as I rode 
by John Trenoweth's side, I thanked God for my mother, 
and vowed again and again that I would never do 
aught of which I should be ashamed to speak to her in 
all fulness. 

** And have ye any desire to try a fall with me. Master 
Rupert Hamstead?" said John Trenoweth after a few 
minutes' silence. 

•* What mean you? " I said. 
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*' Oh I the fall concerning which you were so keen when 
I rode up to you yesterday." 

I looked at his face, and saw that his grey eyes twinkled. 

^* We will both try a fall with the Spaniards instead/' 
I replied. 

** Amen to that with all my heart,** he replied, ** and 
yet methinks we shall have it before we reach Falmouth 
town. Four times did I pick a quarrel on my way hither, 
all for the purpose of forgetting — that — ^that ** 

** Aye, but we will save her, John Trenoweth, and I will 
be at your wedding." 

** No, no. Master Rupert, I fear that will never be. And 
it is when I have such fears that I feel I must do something 
in order to forget my trouble, and to forget the fact that I 
have n^lected my Esther all these years. I tell you " 

** Think of how we are to get to her, John Trenoweth," 
I cried. ** Picture to yourself how she will look when she 
sees you.. Fancy yourself cutting down Spaniards in order 
. that you may get to her. ' ' 

** Aye, aye, that I will; but promise me this, Master 
Rupert : if I cannot drive evil, despairing thoughts out of 
my mind, will you fight with me, wrestle with me? It is the 
only thing that makes me forget--Jt is the only thing that 
gives me joy." 

I laughed aloud at this, but nevertheless I promised 
him, even as he desired. ^ 

Of our first day's jqumey there is but little to record. 
We saw but few people, because we did not pass through 
London, and whmi, as the second day passed away, and 
nothing of interest happened, I imagined that we should 
get to our journey's end without adventure of any sort. 

Towards the evening of the second day, however, as we 
began to think of the place ynher^ we. should spend our 
night, I saw, riding some little ^distance in front of me, two 
men. As far as I could judge, they were well mounted, 
and were attired as cavaliers; but, as we drew near, I could 
not help thinking that their attire was somewhat out of 
harmony with the way tEe^at their horses. 

** This IS a lonely spot," said John Trenoweth, and I 
could not help agreeing with him^ for we were far from any 
habitation, and the country looli^ed lonesome beyond words, 

** I don't think we need fear yonder men," said John, 
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after looking at them quietly for a few moments. 'Mt is 
true they carry swords, and they ride good horses; but I 
know many a ploughboy who can sit a horse better. " 

" No; I should judge them to be clothiers or something 
of that sort," I replied, ** and they carry swords and wear 
gay apparel in order to try and appear as men of rank." 

** Good morrow, worthy sirs," they said, as we rode up, 
and it seemed to me that they had ridden slowly so that we 
might overtake them. 

We returned their greeting and waited for them to pro- 
ceed. 

•* Go you far? " they asked, presently. 

I mentioned the town at which we had thought of spend- 
ing the night. 

*' Ah f that is where we hope to stay. If it pleases you, 
we will ride together. We be anxious to fall in with good 
company, for we be dealing with important matters. In 
truth, our hope is to find the whereabouts of two noted 
Jesuits, who we suspect are being housed atWillacombe." 

At this I pricked up my ears greatly, especially as I 
thought I saw the*two men exchange glances. 
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THE HAPPENING AT "THE VIRGIN QUEEN." 

** The inn is a safe inn — ^that I can vouch for," continued 
one of them presently. ** It is true some may be led to 
think the innkeeper, Thomas Toadsby by name, is some- 
what of a turncoat, seeing he hath changed the name of 
his house three times since he hath lived there. First he 
called it ' King Edward's Arms,' then when Mary came 
to the throne he called it * Queen Mary's Head,' while 
now, * The Virgin Queen ' is on the sign-post." 

** He is like many others in that matter," I replied. 
'* There be not only innkeepers, but priests who have altered 
with the altering times." 

** Aye, I suppose so, but Thomas Toadsby is safe now. 
The last time I stayed at the inn I found that he not only 
kept good sack, but also kept a keen eye for heretics. I 
tell you he will not serve a customer who shows any leanings 
towards the abominations of Mary's time." 

" Think you the Jesuits make any headway in Eng- 
land? " I asked. 

** Difficult to say," replied the man who had taken the 
part of spokesman. " Campictti's death hath made them 
very wary, and since Father Parsons thought it best to 
leave the country for safety's sake, th^ have greatly lacked 
a leading mind." 

** Have you ever met Father Parsons? " I asked. 

** I believe I saw him once," said the man. 

•• What was he like? " I asked, little thinking that be- 
fore many months were over this man's features would be 
engraved on my mind and memory in such a way that to 
the day of my death I shall never be able to forget them. 
For, as all the world knows. Father Parsons was at this 
time the main instrument used by the Pope for seeking to 
win England back to the Romish faith. He was the topic 
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of conversation among many thousands of people, and many 
there were who thought they would get a safe entrance 
into heaven by bringing him to justice. Pictures of his face 
had been scattered all over the land, warrants for his arrest 
had been issued again and again, while all sorts of induce- 
ments had been offered to effect his capture. But Father 
Parsons proved too clever for his pursuers. He got a new 
name far more often than he got a new coat, and he had a 
strange way of ingratiating himself into the confidence of 
those who hated all Jesuits right heartily. It is said that 
Queen Elizabeth herself feared him, because he was ever 
in communication with Philip of Spain, and was also used 
as a medium of communication between the Pope and the 
King. It was believed, moreover, that he had more in- 
fluence with the Jesuits than even the General of the order, 
and that he had secretly succeeded in persuading English 
Catholics to be ready to take up arms against Queen Eliza- 
beth when the time should come for Philip to invade 
England. 

In truth, so great was the mystery of this man that he 
was believed by some to possess more than human power. 
Some held that his power came direct from the devil, while 
others were of the opinion that the Pope had invested him 
with some of his own authority. Be that as it may, nearly 
everyone believed that, should Philip be able to land his 
soldiers on our shores, and to succeed in conquering our 
people, it would be because Father Parsons had caus^ the 
English Catholics to fight against their own country. 

This being so, it was no wonder that I somewhat forgot 
my caution, and eagerly asked the man by my side ques- 
tions concerning this notorious Jesuit. 

** Strange as it may seem," he said, ** I believe I saw 
him at the inn to which we are going to-night at Willa- 
combe. I was empowered to arrest him, and I had caused 
to be placed at the * Virgin Queen ' and other hostels and 
taverns the picture of this notorious man. I fear me it was 
not an over good picture, but still, it did in some degree 
suggest his face. Well, I was sitting in the inn where 
several men were sitting over their sack, and talking with 
one another about this picture. 

** * Marry,' said one, * but if Father Parsons appears, I 
will get him dragged to London straightway. I will get a 
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hundred angels to put ia my pouch, and our gracious Queen 
will remember me for ever. ' 

" ' Would you know him, think you? ' said another. 

** * Know him ! ' said the first. ' I would know him in 
the dark/ 

*' While they were talking a man came up on horseback, 
and shouted for the ostler. 

** * And whose picture is that, ostler? * he said, as the 
man took his horse. 

** * That,* said the ostler, * is the most famous tool the 
devil ever forged. It is no less than Father Parsons, the 
Jesuit ! ' 

" * What! ' cried the traveller, * Parsons the Jesuit, 
that son of Belial ! How dare you, sirrah, insult faithful 
servants of the Queen by flaunting the picture of such a 
man in their faces ! Down with it, I say ! ' and before the 
ostler could stop him he tore it down from the wall, and. 
stamped it underfoot. 

** * How dare you,* he cried to Toadsby, as he came in, 

* how dare you pollute my eyes by hanging the picture of 
such a child of hell so near your stepping-block ? ' * 

** * I only did it in the hope of catching him,' said 
Toadsby. 

** * Ah, well, on that count I will forgive you,' he said, 

* but let us drive such a wretch from our minds. Father 
Parsons will not come this way, you may depend. But 
since I find so many loyal friends to our Queen and the re- 
formed religion here, I will pay for a pint of sack to each 
and all.' 

** At this, you may depend, all greeted the newcomer 
right heartily, and we spent some hours drinking with 
him. But know you who it was ? " 

*• Father Parsons," I replied. 

" Aye, that I believe it was. For afterwards, when I 
learnt more about him, I discovered that that same night he 
left the inn and stayed at the house of Sir Richard Carn- 
forth, who was a bigoted Papist, and when I came to reflect 
on matters I remembered that his face was mightily like the 
one in the picture. Besides, afterwards, when Parsons 
had escaped to Spain, Master John Peacock, Sir Richard 
Camforth's steward, told me that the man whom we took 
♦This story about Father Parsons is perfectly true m all particulars. J . H. 
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to be such a friend of the Reformed religion was .not less 
than this terrible Jesuit. What think you of the story, 
young master? " 

*' I think I would like to have had the chance you had,^ 
I replied. " I warrant me the Jesuit would not have got 
off so easily." 

•* Think you so? Ha 1 ha ! Well, perchance not, for 
you look a shrewd young gallant. But you will not have 
the chance, my young master, for he is in Spain now, and 
an English Protestant dare not put his foot on Spanish soil 
in these days." 

** That's as may be," I said, with a meaning look to- 
wards John Trenoweth, who, however, was looking sourly 
towards his horse's head. 

** I fear me not. I would to heaven that I knew of 
someone who did dare, for I have a cousin there, concerning 
whose fate I fear greatly." 

•* A Protestant? " I asked. 

** Aye, a right loyal Protestant. He went in great zeal 
to Toledo. For what purpose I may not say." 

** And why not say, my master? " I asked. 

** Because no man knows who's who in these days," he 
replied. ** Why, think! here am I holding the Queen's 
warrant to arrest Jesuits; look at it, young master " (and 
he produced a piece of parchment) ** yet was I in danger not 
long ago of being arrested as a Jesuit myself. " 

I looked at the parchment, and saw that Master Nicholas 
Seyton and Master Francis Belmont, being tried and proved 
servants of the Queen, and having shown their devotion on 
many occasions by bringing traitors to justice, were author- 
ised to arrest Jesuits and to command the help of all loyal 
men to assist them in their undertakings. 

** I am Nicholas Seyton," said the man, ** and my friend 
here is Master Francis Belmont, yet in spite of this warrant 
both of us have been suspected of being Jesuits. " 

** Not after you had shown this? " I said questioningly. 

" No, but that is not all. There is another side to this 
story. Not so many months ago, while doing our 'Work, 
we fell in with some men who purported to be men of stand- 
ing and loyaJ subjects. We got to talking, and, believing 
in the truth of what they said, we told them of the work we 
had in hand, and how we hoped to bring two notorious 
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Jesuits to justice. We even went so far, under the influ- 
ence of a quart of good sack, to tell them some of our plans. 
Well — would you believe it ? — they were themselves friends 
of the Jesuits, and gave warning to the very men we hoped 
to drag to London town 1 What think you of that, young 
master? *' 

** I think you must have been easily taken in," I re- 
plied. 

** Aye, perchance we were; but this kind of thing doth 
not happen again, young master. ' Once bitten, twice shy, ' 
as the old proverb hath it, and so for the future we tell none 
of our plans until we be sure to whom we speak. " 

I was about to parley further with these men, for the 
warmth of their speech and the mission upon which they 
were engaged pleased me much; but at this moment John 
Trenoweth's horse stumbled, and he dismounted, and 
looked at the horse's hoofs as though somewhat was the 
matter. 

** What is it, Master Trenoweth? " I asked. 

** Come and help me, if it pleases you," replied the 
Cornishman; " we can soon overtake these good masters 
again, and enjoy more of their pleasant society." 

I therefore dismounted, and came close to John Tren- 
oweth, who was examining the horse's hoofs carefully, but 
with which, I could not for the life of me see that aught 
ailed. 

•• The hoofs are all right," I said. 

** Aye, and the horse is all right," he said in a low 
voice; ** but I trust not those men. Master Rupert. They 
speak too freely, and give too many confidences on so short 
acquaintance. A still tongue makes a wise head, young 
master. Let us hear all, and say nothing. And for my 
own part, I be right vexed that you did speak my name 
aloud in their hearing, for Master Killigrew is well known, 
and John Trenoweth hath been spoken of as one who shares 
his confidences. Take my advice, Master Rupert — men- 
tion no man's name, and tell no one whither we be bound. " 

And with these words John Trenoweth, after having 
made a great ado about his horse's hoofs, and using his 
knife as if to prise a stone which might have been jammed 
between the shoe and the hoof, he presently mounted again, 
upon which we rode on and overtook our companions. 
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But little was said during the remainder of our journey 
to Willacombe, although Master Nicholas Seyton and Mas- 
ter Francis Belmont continued to regard usf with a friendly 
air, and spoke of our enjoying our good sack together in 
the** Virgin Queen/' 

No sooner did we arrive at the inn than I saw at a glance 
that Toadsby, the innkeeper, was on good terms with my 
companions. He received them with great respect, and 
assured both them and us that a good meal should be pre- 
sently forthcoming. In this he kept his promise, for in a 
very short time a smoking haunch of beef was on the table, 
the which, being hungry, we fell to right heartily. After 
the meal we were joined by several of the villagers, whose 
tongues were speedily unloosed by the sack and ale whicl^ 
they consumed. 

I may here say that, although at the time I little liked 
John Trenoweth*s caution, fancying myself more capable 
than he of knowing how much to say to one's fellow-travel- 
lers, I nevertheless took his advice to heart, so that no word 
did I let fall concerning who I was or for what purpose we^ 
were travelling westward. As a consequence, I was but 
little prepared for what followed, for we had been but a 
little time over our wine, when the innkeeper, Thomas 
Toadsby, came in and spoke to Master Nicholas Seyton in 
a low voice. Immediately Toadsby had spoken, Seyton 
fastened his eyes upon me, and directly after rose up as if 
in great anger. 

** Aye, my masters," he cried aloud, ** I thought not 
when these men overtook us to-day, that I was speaking to 
an enemy of our Queen and country." 

•* What mean you? " cried several. 

** This," replied Seyton. ** I have my suspicions that 
these two men here are Jesuits in disguise, and that they are 
bent upon a mission which means danger to our country. 
Such a thought came into my head when they stopped on 
the road in order to have converse together, but I quickly 
drove it away, as being insulting to men of honour, as I 
hoped they were. But I have received information that 
this is one Rupert Hamstead, son of Sir Richard Ham- 
stead, of Hamstead Manor, who is well known to be a 
Catholic and a secret enemy of our Queen. " 

" It is a lie," I said, angrily, placing my hand on my 
sword-hilt. 

D 
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'' As to that we shall see right quickly," said Master 
Seyton. '* Meanwhile, be assured that we will not be 
bullied out of our duty. Besides, what is a lie? Are you, 
or are you not, the son of Sir Richard Hamstead? ** 

*• I am," I cried hotly, ** and he who says Sir Richard 
Hamstead is not a loyal gentleman is a liar, and I will drive 
his lies down his throat with my sword-hilt ! " 

*' Ah, my masters," said the man Seyton in a tone of 
triumph, *' he confesses that he is the son of Sir Richard 
Hamstead, and Sir Richard is a Catholic." 

' • But no Jesuit I " I cried. * * He hates them. ' ' 

** Of that after, of that after I " said Seylcm, repeating 
his words twice, as though he wanted to impress them upon 
the minds of the villagers, who by this time were all agog. 
" He admits that his father is a Catholic. And now another 
question, worthy gentlemen. Can Master Rupert Ham- 
stead prove to us, the trusted servants of the Queen, and 
possessing a warrant to arrest all Jesuits, can he prove to 
us that the journey he is now taking is not to carry out some 
plot of the Catholics ? " 

** Aye, I can," I replied, " but I will give no answer to 
such as you! " 

" Hear him, my masters 1 " said Seyton; ** hear him 1 
He will give me no answer. Can he deny that he projects 
a journey to Spain ? " 

At this I was silent, wondering greatly why they should 
be led to ask such a question, until! remembered that I 
thought I saw them smile when I partly combated their 
statement that no English Protestant dared to put his foot 
on Spanish soil. 

** He doth not speak, my masters, he doth not speak, 
and this augurs badly for him. And yet I would be just. 
I am not a harsh man, neither would I drag a man before 
the Justices ^thout sufficient reason. All the same, I must 
do my duty. If this young man, Master Rupert Hamstead, 
and his fdlow-trave&er will give good account of them- 
selves, I will let them go : if not, tiben, my masters, I call 
upon you to stand by me while I arrest these men in the 
Queen's name." 

In truth, the affair began to look serious, and I b^an to 
reflect as to the course I should take. 

** Answer tlus first," said Seyton. " Is it your purpose 
to go to ^ain ? " 
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I was angry at the man's persistence, and, without heed- 
ing my words, I cried out hotly, " And what if it is? It is 
no affair of yours. ' ' 

•* This augurs badly,'* said the man Seyton, " very 
badly. And for this reason : no English Protestant's life 
is safe in Spain, and no Englishman goes thither unless in 
league with the Jesuits. Moreover, his father is a Catholic. 
Doubtless, moreover, this fellow here is also associated with 
a Catholic. His name is Trenoweth — that I know. Tre- 
noweth is a Cornish name, and although the county is right 
loyal as a whole, yet there be many traitors there. " 

•• I will tell you who I be," s^d Trenoweth. " I be the 
steward of Master Killigrew, a trusted counsellor of our 
Queen. Aye, and more : Master Killigrew was called a 
rebel in Mary's time, because he would not fall in with her 
Papist devices, and for that reason he had to fly to France, 
where he remained until Mary's death. What think you 
of that, you treason hunters ! I am a Protestant, and I 
hate all Popery. * Down with it ! ' I say." 

At this Thomas Toadsby's ostler came into the room, 
and whispered something in Seyton 's ear, who exchanged a 
meaning glance with his friend. Whereupon both of them 
rose, S^ton saying, " This seems better, but keep them 
both safe for a few minutes. We are called away now, but 
we will return presently, and go into this matter more fully. " 
With this they left the room, while the villagers looked 
at each other, as if to question what they should do next. 

** This be mighty strange behaviour, my masters," said 
a stout yeoman presently. •* These two men have accused 
these two travellers of being Jesuits, they have given it out 
that they mean to arrest them, and then they have both left 
as though they were afraid of something themselves." 

" Aye, but they be afraid of nothing," said another, 
'* for they be in favour at Court, and hold her Majesty's 
commission." 

'* So they say, but I would like their warrants to be ex- 
amined by some learned clerk. I would, in truth." 

'• Aye, but Master Thomas Toadsby hath seen their 
warrant." 

" Then let us speak with Thomas Toadsby. True, he 
keeps good sack, but I love not his ways. Anything under 
Henry, Protestant uqder Edward, Catholic under Mary, 
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and Protestant again under her gracious Majesty. Such 
turncoats please me not. But what say you, my masters? 
Be you Jesuits? " 

** Jesuits I ** I cried hotly. " I have sailed with Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir Richard Grenville. I am a friend of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and have been trusted by Lord 
Howard. See, I have a letter in my pouch written by Sir 
Walter Raleigh himself. Look at it yourself. * * The stout 
yeoman gazed at it steadily, although I doubt much if he 
could read a single word. 

** Aye, it is written by Sir Walter Raleigh himself," he 
said admiringly. ** Another cup of sack to our noble tra- 
vellers, and may the foul fiend take those marplots ! " 

At this my heart sunk, strange as it may seem, for a 
thought came into my mind which troubled me sorely. And 
this thought was immediately confirmed, for at that very 
moment &ere was the sound o^ horses' hoofs, and three men 
came into the room. 

** What seek you, my masters? *• asked Toadsby, tre- 
mulously, I thought. 

•* Seek I " replied one of the new-comers, ** we seek 
two Jesuits who be masquerading as servants of the Queen. 
They have been long going around saying they have a war- 
rant to arrest all those who be plotting against her Majesty, 
and all the time they be plotting Jesuits in disguise. They 
be working under orders from Father Parsons, yet in the 
guise of the Queen's trusted servants they be working 
against her, and they be seeking to find out the plans of 
loyal Englishmen by parading their false pretences." 

" Their names? " I cried eagerly. 

'* They call themselves Master Nicholas Scyton and 
Master Francis Belmont," he replied, ** but in reality they 
be two Jesuit priests. Hast seen them, young master? " 

** They left less than half an hour ago," I cried, ** after 
charging me with treason. " 

•* Ah ! say you so? Tell us more, young master-" 
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HOW I FIRST MET MAWGAN KILLIGRBW. 

As may be easily comprehended, I was not long in telling 
my story, and no sooner did I finish than the new-comers 
started for the stable with great haste, but found both men 
and horses gone. 

** Where is Toadsby? " cried the leader of the party, 
who afterwards told us he was called Henry Blount. 

** Here," said the innkeeper tremulously. 

** Where be these men gone? " cried Blount. 

** Nay, I know not, my masters, except that they had 
wind of an affair of importance which they must presently 
see into. I told them they had already an afiFair with these 
worthy masters here; but they heeded me not, but rode away 
as though the furies were at their heels." 

** Have a care, Thomas Toadsby," said Blount, ** have 
a care. For a long time thou hast been suspected of foul 
play." 

** But, my masters, I swear by the Mass — ^by that I mean 
the holy Gospel, and may I be forgiven for using such a 
Papist heathen term I — that I am a true man." 

** Thou art a false, lying varlet," cried Blount, ** and 
unless thou dost mend thy ways thou shalt lie in Fleet 
Prison, and in the same dirty cells to which thy old friend 
Stephen Gardiner committed honest men in Mary's time. 
Thy account is getting longer and longer, and proofs of 
thy falseness are coming in apace." 

** Nay, Master Blount, I am an honest innkeeper. It 
is true I turned Catholic in Mary's time, because I was not 
fully instructed in the true faith; but since our gracious 
Virgin Queen ascended the throne, through the sermons of 
the Reverend Josiah Moggram, I have seen the error of 
my ways. And, In truth, I believe you do judge those 
worthy gentlemen harshly. They have been here before, 
and I know them to be good Protestants, hating all things 
Popish right heartily." 
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At this one of Blount's companions entered the stable, 
carrying a package which had been fastened to the saddle- 
bags of Master Belmont. 

** What have you there? " asked Blount, " and where 
got you it? " 

'* As to where I got it," replied the other, " I can tell 
right easily. I got it from the room where these Jesuits 
arranged to spend the night. I discovered Toadsby's wife 
in the act of hiding it. As to what it contains, I know 
not, for I brought it to you straightway." 

** Ha! ha! " laughed Blount a minute later, ** here is 
another whip for your back, Thomas Toadsby. Look! 
here is no less than the robes of a Jesuit priest I These be 
your loyal gentlemen — eh, Thomas Toadsby ? Here be the 
Papist things that your wife was trying to hide — and she a 
listener to the Reverend Josiah Moggram ! " 

** Nay, my masters, I grieve to say it; but my wife sees 
not with me in this matter. I much fear me she is still 
afraid of the hell fires which the priests try and frighten 
women with. And it may be they have persuaded her, or 
commanded her, to do that which I should condemn most 
heartily." 

** I believe that thou art a liar, Thomas Toadsby," said 
Blount, ** but while we parley they escape. Tipston and 
Shepstone, do you ride after them. There is but one road 
that they can have gone, and it may be you can catch them. 
As for me, I will make further inquiries here, especially of 
these two worshipful gentlemen who have suffered at their 
hands." 

At this Blount led the way back to the inn, evidently 
anxious to get to his sack, and glad to have an excuse for 
sending his two companions on what seemed to me a hope- 
less task. For, as all the world knows, although the feel- 
ing wa9>» becoming stronger and stronger against the 
Catholics, largely because the Pope had encouraged Philip 
of Spain to come to England and drive the Queen from her 
throne, there were many Catholics throughout the country. 
At this time, moreover, it was difficult to tell who was who. 
Many there were who, while professing the Reformed faith 
outwardly, were Catholics at heart, and needed only the 
visit of a priest to lead them to plan for the reconversion of 
England to the old faith. Many there were, especially 
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among women, who dared not disobey the priest's cocn- 
mandi and as a consequence men like Campion, and Throg- 
morton, and Bentley had again and again been hidden in 
houses that were supposed to be owned by believers in the 
Reformed faith. In truth, it often happened that, while the 
husbands and brothers had given up all connection with 
Rome, their wives and sisters were still in league with the 
Jesuits. 

This being so, I knew that Seyton and Belmont would 
have no difficulty in finding hiding-places, and I felt sure 
that Tipston and Shepstone would presently return saying 
they could find no track of them anywhere. In this, more- 
over, my surmises were correct, at the which Blount seemed 
by no means surprised, and, if the truth must be told, not 
over-much concerned. 

'* But we will find them. Master Hamstead," he said 
again and again, " and we will bring Thomas Toadsby to 
book in the bargain." 

We sat up late that night. Master Blount asking me 
many questions, to which I answered warily, telling him 
nothing that I did not wish the world to know, yet enough 
to satisfy his curiosity. He, on the other hand, gave me 
much news. He told me that three Jesuits had been put to 
torture, with the result that they had confessed to a plot to 
murder the Queen, having been led to believe that they 
would thereby be serving God and saving the country. 
Others there were, however, who declared that they made 
these confessions, not because they were true, but because 
they hoped to escape punishment. He told me, moreover, 
that many believed the great Armada had already sailed, 
and might be expected on English seas any day; while some 
had it that the moment the Spaniards put their feet on our 
shores, half the nation would fight under Philip's banner. 
But that, be said, he did not believe, because ever3rwhere 
the best families in England — ^some of them Catholics — ^were 
not only providing men, but vessels, in order to be ready to 
fight the Spaniards on sea, and so prevent them from land- 
ing. 

** Ah, but we shall have hard times soon, Master Ham- 
stead ! " he said. 

" Why think you so? *' I asked. 

** Because our gracious Queen will not believe the dan*- 
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ger. She will grant neither men nor money, and so Lord 
Howard and Sir Richard Grenville, although they be loyal 
EnglishmenV feel sore at heart at being so cramped. And 
it is hard for such men as they, not only to have to provide 
men, but to victual them. Aye, and it is harder to think 
that, should the Armada come, we have neither powder 
nor cannon balls to fight them ! " 

" And what think you can be done. Master Blount? '' 

" This, Master Hamstead. Our Queen ought to have 
laid before her the strength of the fleet the King of Spain 
proposes sending. And more : absolute proofs will have 
to be laid before her that he is really coming." 

At this I thought of the mission upon which I was en- 
jg^aged; but I said nothing to Blount, because I did not judge 
him to be wise of head, and because my experiences that 
day had made me wary. 

The following morning we were early in the saddle, and 
so we did not see Master Blount again. In truth, as I 
passed his chamber door, I heard him snoring with 
great vigour, like a man who had yet hours of sleep 
before him. 

** You seem thoughtful, Master Rupert," said John 
Trenoweth after we had travelled some while. 

** That am I,'* I replied, ** and more than thoughtful : 
I am sad at heart." 

** And why, if I make so bold as to ask ? " 

** I fear me much, John Trenoweth, that yesterday's 
doings augur ill for us. " 

"And why?" 

*' Because I believe Seyton and Belmont planned our 
meeting. I believe they had suspicion of our designs, and 
so used means to find them out." 

" But how could they? " 

** Nay, I know not how their suspici<His came. Per- 
chance you dropped some idle word while on your way to 
my father's house. Perchance Master Killigreiw's plans 
have been spoken about in Falmouth; but of this I know not. 
This we know : these two men are now aware of our plans. " 

** But we told them nothing." 

*' Aye, but we did. Th^ have now a shrewd idea that 
we are bound for Spain, and they will warn such of their 
friends as they desire of our purpose in going thither." 
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' I do not believe it," said John Trenoweth stoutly, 
*' for, in truth, we told them nothing* worth the telling." 

'* We told them much, I tell you. I, like a fool, ad- 
mitted that I was bound for Spain, while thou didst openly 
parade the fact that thou wert the dependent of Master 
Killigrew. Think you that these men do not know how to 
put two and two tc^ether? Why, man, they spend their 
lives in finding out secrets, and thus will have means of 
information unknown to us. But it cannot be helped now. 
What is spoken is spoken. Aye, but they be clever 
fellows!" 

' ' Not so clever but that they will be dragged to justice, ' ' 
replied John Trenoweth. 

'* Nay, I know not. It was a bold game they played, 
worthy of Father Parsons himself. Why, think you, man, 
they laid their plans so carefully that we could scarce do 
other than divulge what was in our minds." 

'* I pray God we may meet them again," said ]6tm 
Trenoweth fervently. 

" I fear me, if we meet them again, it will not be on 
English soil," I replied. *' If we meet them again, it will 
be in a country where honest men have to hide Sieir heads, 
and where English Protestants be burned like dry fuel. " 

As may be imagined, we kept a sharp look-out for 
enemies all the rest of our journey; but naught happened to 
us worth the mentioning, and presently, after we had been 
« towed across the Tamar, and rode through the town of 
Saltash, I felt that I must soon be able to place a plan be- 
fore Master Killigrew and Sir John Tremayne that should 
show them that I was worthy of the confidence they placed 
in me. 

I also fell to wondering what kind of a man Mawgan 
Killigrew might be, and how he might r^ard the idea of 
accepting me as the leader of our expedition; but this did 
not trouble me much, for although John Trenoweth did not 
speak freely about the young master, I gathered that he was 
good-natured and lovable. Not, perhaps, over-quick of 
brain, but kind and faithful, never having been known to 
go back upon his word. 

** And he is not likely to fail at a pinch? " I asked. 

" A Killigrew fail at a pinch ! " he replied. ** Such a 
thing was never known — ^that is, with the Killigrews of 
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Arwenack. They have ever been a wild race, sea-rovers, 
fighters, hard drinkers, and the like; but not one has ever 
been known to play false to a brother in arms. Aye, but 
thou wilt never have to regret having a KiUigrew as a com- 
rade. Faithless with women I much fear me some of them 
have been, but with men, never ! " 

" Faithless with women ! " I said. 

" Aye, some of them have been sad dc^s; not in the way 
you think, but — ^well, I will not speak of them more." 

'* And hath Mawgan a good name among the Falmouth 
people? *• 

** Aye, that he hath. Neither man nor maid hath an 
evil word for him. From stable-boy to lord, and from serv- 
ing-maid to high-born lady, all love Master Mawgan.** 

* * And hath he had love affairs. Master Trenoweth ? " I 
asked, curiously, for I much desired to be acquainted of his 
ways. 

** Nay," replied the Cornishman. " I never knew Mas- 
ter Mawgan heave a sigh for any woman. Dogs he loves, 
horses he loves, and a good fight he delighteth in ; but love 
for women doth not seem to come into his heart. In that 
matter you and he be alike, Master Rupert. '* 

** As to that,** I replied, ** I have many times vowed 
that, until I meet a maid as fair and as good as my mother, 
love for women cannot enter my heart; and my friend 
Walter Raleigh hath it that, if I abide by my vow, I shall 
remain loveless all my days. '* 

** For me,** said John Trenoweth, ** there is only one 
woman. Esther Truscott is the maid I loved twenty years 
agone, and she is still the only maid in the world to me. I 

wonder where she is now? God grant that But let us 

hurry on, Master Hamstead. There is no time to waste ! ** 

At these words a fierce look came into his eyes, his teeth 
became set, while he dashed his heels into his horse's sides 
in a way that made me think he had taken leave of his 
senses. 

I well remember the time we drew near to Truro town. 
We had been in our saddles all day, and both men and 
horses were as dead tired as hard riding could make them. 

" Is there a good inn here, John Trenoweth? ** I asked. 

•* A good inn? Aye, there be good inns in plenty,'* 
said the Cornishman. ' * Think you, m coming to my native 
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county, you h% coming to a heathen land? But we have 
naught to do with inns. ' ' 

'* Naught to do with inns? " I repeated. 
^ •• Nay," he replied. ** Why, man, we be only fourteen 
miles from Falmouth town, and but fifteen from Arwenack 
House." 

*' Aye, but it is seven o'clock at night," I replied, ** and 
we have been in the saddle since early mom, and our horses 
be dead tired. " 

** And what of that? The horses can rest a week — a 
month. I tell you. Master Rupert, we go straight on, save 
to give the horses a drink of barley and water and take a 
mug oi ale ourselves. " 

" But I be dead tired, man, and feel as though I can 
sleep in the saddle ! " 

** Then sleep in thy saddle, most worthy friend of Wal- 
ter Raleigh," said John Trenoweth, *' and methinks the 
men you profess to have served, and boast so much about, 
were well rid of you. The man who is but fifteen miles 
from his journey's end, and yet will break that journey at 
an inn, is but poor stuff. " 

" Much more of that, and I will lay my riding switch 
acrossyourback, John Trenoweth," I said, angrily. 

** Lay it on," said the Cornishman, with a laugh, " lay 
it on; but I doubt me if I could feel it. The man who is too 
tired to ride from Truro to Falmouth has but little strength 
to spare; while he who whines like a sick baby because he 
hath been in his saddle for twelve hours will be but a poor 

leader to " 

^ I did not let him finish his sentence, for, angered by his 
taunt, I drew my horse close to his, and struck him a cuff 
in the head with my fist. 

** That for the strength of my arm, John Trenoweth," I 
said, ** and if you dare speak in such a manner again I will 
thrash you like a stable-hoy. "^ 

At this he jumped from his horse, and before I knew 
what he thought of doing he had dragged me to my feet, 
and then fdl to trying to shake me, as a terrier might shake 
a rat. 

At this we fell to wrestling, and soon I found that in 
point of strength John Trenoweth was my equal, if not my 
master. And while he could not throw me, I, on the other 
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hand, could no more move him than if he had been an 
oak-tree. 

We were, as I have said, near to Truro town — about 
two miles away, in truth, close by the village of Tresillian, 
and at the very gates of Tregothnan, the famous home of 
the Boscawens. The evening was perfectly still and clear, 
and just before my harangue with John Trenoweth I had 
noticed the beauty of wooded hill and flowery dell, to- 
gether with the broad stretch of water that nestled between 
the hills. 

** Strike me, wud 'ee ! " said John Trenoweth, lapsing 
into the Cornish vernacular. '* Oh, you be but a droozle 
head, you be, a poor, soft-armed boobah that bean't vit to 
provide mait for a dree-days-ould yaw' kitten,'* and then 
he fell to, heaving at me madly. ** Where sh'll I put 'ee? " 
he continued to grunt. ** In the revver! No, I wa'ant 
dirty the watter by that. Shall I taake 'ee to Fammuth 
town? Oh, that the Loard shud 'a made such baisly 
traade I " And again he tried to drag me around the road 
until I felt sure he must be mad. 

At this I began to devise means whereby I might break 
free from his grasp (for I could do nothing while he held me 
fast), after which I felt sure I could bring him to his senses. 
In this, however, I was unsuccessful. He held me with a 
grip of iron, and continued to try and drag me around the 
road, grunting and talking all the time. 

** Holloa ! what's up here? " said a loud, cheery vcrice. 

** Doan't 'ee interfere for a minit or two more, Maas- 
ter Mawgan," said Trenoweth; ** 'tes nearly gone now. 
There, tha's yer soarts," and then suddenly he gave me a 
great heave which sent me staggering across the road, 
after which he quietly walked towards his horse. 

''What! John Trenoweth, again!" said the new- 
comer. 

** Yes, Master Mawgan," said Trenoweth in a perfectly 
quiet and oalm tone. *' For four days I have travelled with 
Master Rupert Hamstead, and up to now have found it 
impossible to quarrel with him. As a consequence I was 
nearly mad with my thoughts and my memories. But 'tis 
over now. All the same, I did not expect to see you here. 
Master Mawgan." 

*' Aye, but I could not stay at home another hour. For 
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three days I have fretted and fumed» and this afternoon I 
could bear it no longer. I fancied you must be drawing 
near, so I determined to start out to meet you. Is this 
Master Rupert Hamstead? " 

" Aye, that it is, and this, Master Rupert, is my young 
master, Mawgan Killigrew." 

I had by this time been able to have a good look at my 
future companion, and, without knowing why, my heart 
went out towards him with a great love. The ring of his 
voice was so true, and the look on his face so pleasant, for 
this I was able to see by the evening light, that I wanted 
nothing more to tell me that he and I would stand true to 
each other. 

'* Ah, Master Hamstead,'' he said, " I little wot I 
should meet you in this fashion. And yet I be not sur- 
prised. In truth, I wonder he hath held up so long without 
seeking a quarrel, but of that more later. You have had a 
long day, so perchance we had better stay at Truro to- 
night." 

*• I am tired no longer," I replied, " for my (juarrel 
with John Trenoweth hath been to me as good as a night in 
bed. Therefore, let us haste with all speed." 

** Right willingly," said Mawgan Killigrcw, *' for, 
truth to tell, I believe neither my father nor Sir John Tre- 
mayne will go to bed until you come. Much hath happened 
since John Trenoweth left us, so much tliat it will be neces- 
sary for us to use all speed. But enough of that now. This 
is neither the time nor place to talk of such things. So let 
us mount, and away." 

Suiting the action to the word, he sprang on his horse, 
while John Trenoweth and I followed his example, and a 
little later were climbing the hill which lay between us and 
Truro town. 
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THB SIGNIFICANCE OF A SPANISH PROVERB. 

My father had more than once spoken to me of the beauties 
of Cornwall) and as I rode througfh Truro and afterwards 
along the road towards Falmouth i did not wcmder at it. 
Often as had I boasted of the lovely country which sur« 
rounded my home, I had to admit without parley that no- 
thing in the county of Hertford could compare with the 
valley of the Fal. In truth, as once on our journey we stood 
on a hill which commanded a view of the river and of the 
wooded slopes around, I fairly heaved a sigh of wonder, so 
lovely was the scene. As we rode along, moreover, a party 
of boatmen rowed towards Malpas, and as they rowed they 
sang one of those simple airs for which Cornwall is so 
famous, and which to me sounded beautiful beyond words. 

** No wonder you Cornish people are proud of your 
country. Master Killigrew," I said to the young fellow who 
rode by my side. ** The very air seems to breathe romance 
and beauty. 'V 

** Aye, but wait until you have seen Falmouth harbour," 
laughed Mawgan Killigrew. " All the same, I shall be 
glad to get away from it, for, as true as I am a living man, 
I would rather be in Spain with a price set upon my head 
than here in Cornwall." 

••And why? "I asked. 

•• Why? Because I long for action. I am almost as 
bad as John Trenoweth here, in my desire for a fight. Be- 
sides, I have been sorely vexed.'* 

I looked at him questioningly. 

•• I may as well tell you at once," said Mawgan, ** for 
you will be sure to know sooner or lat«-. In truth, I believe 
you will be as vexed as I when you know everything. " 

•' Why, what has happened ? " I asked. 
' It seems as though we shall not have to go to Spain at 



all. 



What I '* I said aghast. 
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" Aye, I fear me it is true, and tliat is why I am so 
vexed. Both my father and Sir John Tremayne seem to 
be convinced about the matter, and in spite of all my pro- 
tests I cannot alter them. '* 

*• But why have they changed? " 
" Oh, it is this Spanish Protestant who hath changed 
them. He comes from Toledo, and has gained the con- 
fidence of everyone. ' ' 

*• A Spanish Protestant from Toledo! ** I repeated. 
*• Aye, so he claims to be." 

** His name? " I cried, thinking of my father's arch- 
enemy. 

•* Sefior Gomez," he replied. ** He hath also brought 
with him his daughter, who hath turned the head of every- 
one. Moreover, he tells my father that Sefiora Valencia 
and Esther Truscott have embraced the Catholic faith." 

I must confess that for the moment the news struck me 
dumb. If this were the case, a great part of our reason for 
going to Spain was, indeed, taken away, and all the plans 
I had made would be useless. But although I spoke no 
word, John Trenoweth, who had been riding silently, acted 
not so tamely. 

** What say you. Master Mawgan? " he cried. ** My 
Esther turned Papist I " 

•* So saith Sefior Gomez," replied Killigrew. 
" Then Sefior Gomez is a liar ! " he cried. " I tell you 
I know Esther better than that. I know that for years I 
doubted her, and in my heart I cursed her, for the which 
God hath punished me. But that is over now. For months 
I have been thinking it all over, and I tell you, whatever 
may have happened to Sefiora Valencia, as she is called 
now, my Esther could no more become a Papist than she 
could become a Jew 1 " 

"But he hath papers which he brought from Toledo 
proving the thing," cried Mawgan Killigrew. 

*' TTien the papers lie ! " cri«l John Trenoweth. •* And 
I tell you this : if you will not go with me, I will go alone. 
If Sefior Gomez hath befooled you, he shall not befool me ! 
My Esther a Papist I Nay, she may be burned — ^that I 
can believe; but a Papist, no ! Don't you believe it, Master 
Mawgan." 

" Wait until youVe seen SeAor Gome2," said Mawgan 
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look I I see her now. She is beckoning to me, she is tell- 
ing me to come to her aid I I am coming, Esther I I am 
coming ! " 

And these words he spoke as though he were an inspired 
prc^het. He did not talk like a demented man, neither was 
his visage fierce. It was calm and dignified, and so solemn 
was his voice that neither Mawgan Killigrew nor myself 
could speak a word. 

** Listen, young masters," he went on; ** this is a trick 
of the devil. SeAor Gomez I have not seen, but he is an 
enemy of the true faith. His daughter may appear as an 
angel of light, but she is a child c^ darkness. When you 
listen to them, bear this in mind. Go to Spain we must, for 
God hath need of us there. I can see Esther now, beckon- 
ing to me. Others are around her pleading for deliverance. 
It is the call of God ! " 

We stood watching him, his face lit up by the rays of the 
moon, and his eyes gleaming with a strange light. For a 
time he seemed communing with things unseen, then slowly 
his form unbent, the light went out of his eyes, and his face 
assumed the mild, good-humoured expression which char- 
acterised him. 

** Let us ride on," he said quietly. 

** Saw you him ever like this before? " I asked Mawgan 
Killigrew in a whisper. 

"Never." 

'' Think you— that— that " 

" His mother was supposed to see visions years ago," 
interrupted Mawgan, as though he knew what was in my 
mind. 

** Saw you anything suspicious in this Sefior Gomez? " 

" Nothing. He convinced me in spite of myself; while 
his daughter, the sefiorita, looks as beautiful as a goddess, 
and as pure as an angel. ' ' 

** Hath she moved your heart? " I asked. 

Mawgan Killigrew was i»lent for a time; then he said 
slowly, *• I do not know; but when she speaks I forget 
everything save her goodness and her beauty." 

" What is she like? " I asked. 

** She is not tall, but very comely. Her hair and eyes 
are as black as a raven's wing; her skin is dark, but clear 
and beautiful, as if God determined to be prodigal in His 

B 
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gifts. Her lips are full and red, her voice is like music. 
Besides, while her eyes seem to flash fire, they shine with 
the light of tenderness and purity. She comes of an old 
Spanish family, and — ^and " 

** You have fallen in love with her? " 

'' No, no, and yet I would kill the man who sought to 
win her for his wife. ** 

** Look, Master Mawgan Killigrew," I said. ** I have 
seen neither Sefior Gomez nor his daughter. I have heard 
of them to-night for the first time. John Trenoweth came 
to my father's house less than a week ago, and told the 
story that you know of, and so much did he move all our 
hearts with his story that I am come here to do his bidding. 
On my way hither I have been made aware that the Jesuits 
have got wind of our plans. Proof of that I will give you 
presently. Sefior Gomez may be all he pretends to be, while 
his daughter may be as pure as the mother of Christ; but it 
doth seem strange that they should visit your father's house 
at such a moment, and to persuade you all that to go to 
Spain is useless and dangerous. However, I urge nothing 
now, save this : let us be watchful. Let us be harmless as 
doves, but let us be wise as serpents. Let us listen to all 
they say, but let us keep our heads. I have met the Span- 
iards before, and know something of their ways, and this I 
have always found wise : let us hear all they say, but tell 
them nothing. For me, I go to your father's house bearing 
in mind what John Trenoweth hath just said. " 

To this Mawgan Killigrew said not a word, and we rode 
on for some minutes in silence. 

** I suppose I shall see this Sefior Gomez to-morrow? '* 
I remarked, presently. 

** Possibly to-night," replied Mawgan Killigrew. 

" To-night? " I repeated. 

** Aye, to-night, for both he and the sefiorita are sup- 
ping at Arwenack. Sir John Tremayne hath also promised 
to join the party." 

'* Strange that you could have left them, especially as 
the sefiorita is to be one of the guests. " 

** I was strongly tempted to remain at home," replied 
Mawgan quietly, " but something urged me to come and 
meet you. I felt sure you would be drawing near, for John 
Trenoweth had arranged exactly what he meant to do be- 
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fore he went away. He told us that, whether you consented 
to come with him or no» he meant to be at Arwenack to- 
night, and so I, my mind alh^lled with conflicting thoughts, 
f dt myself unable to resist the temptation to come and meet 
you. I wanted to see what kind of a man you were, and, 
although I could not explain why, to tell you of this Protest- 
ant Spaniard and his daughter." 

*• Hath your father or Sir John Tremayne told them 
aught of me? " I asked. 

** No, nothing. It was at my request he refrained. 
Why I asked him to say nothing about you I cannot tell, 
save that, in spite of the fact that I have become convinced 
that they are what they profess to be, I have been filled with 
many forebodings." 

** What kind of forebodings? " 

** Even that I cannot tell. They are vague, and in a 
sense unreal, and yet, while I cannot tlunk of doubting 
dthcr Sefior Gomez or his daughter, I longed for your 
coming. Look, yonder is Arwenack; we shall be there in a 
few minutes." 

We had no sooner arrived at the home of the Killigrews 
than Master Killigrew asked that I should be admitted into 
his presence without delay. As a consequence I found 
myself in a room full of people before I had time to remove 
my dusty, travel-stained clothes for the finer apparel I had 
brought with me. But this fact I soon forgot in the warmth 
of Master Killigrew's greeting. 

** Right welcome, Rupert ! " he cried. ** Welcome for 
thine own sake, as well as thy father's. Ah I Dick Ham- 
stead and I had many a strange experience at Rouen before 
thou wert bom, aye, and thy grandfather, Godfrey Bedford, 
hatlv fought by my side, hard and long, in the old dark 
days. 'Diou art like thy father, Rupert. Dick Hamstead 
lives in thee, and, for that matter, so doth Godfrey Bedford. 
Good blood, my boy, good blood. A mixture of the Ham- 
stead and the Bedford, and there is none better in England 
— no, none better." 

This he said while shaking hands, and looking at me 
from head to foot. 

** Thou art as big as thy father, too,*' he went on. 
'* Saints alive ! what arms and legs thou hast ! Well, our 
beloved Queen will need them, for although that for 
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which •* Here he stopped, and paused awkwardly, 

and then I noticed that Mawgan Killigrew had put his foot 
on his father's. ** That is,** he continued presently, '* the 
Spaniards will soon be coming, and, as I mean to provide a 
ship out of my own purse and likewise man her, well, there 
be great need for a strapping lad like thee, Rupert. But I 
am forgetting myself. Here is my old friend Sir John Tre- 
/nayne, of whom you have doubtless heard; and here is 
Master Roger Carew, as true a Cornishman as ever lived 
south of the Tamar and north of Land's End; and here is 
Sir Humphrey Bolitho, who is renowned for many things; 
aye, and here is Sefior Gomez, a man of God, if ever there 
was one, who hath brought sad news from Spain. As for the 
women folk, thou shalt see them presently, when thou hast 
had time to make thyself clean,and to rig Myself out in fine 
^ attire." 

21 During the time Master Killigrew had continued speak- 
9 ing, I had spoken to each of the persons he had mentioned. 
g Sir John Tremayne looked old and worn and sad. StiU, he 
^ carried himself with tJhat air of dignity and reserve power 
7 which is peculiar to old men who can boast of noble blood. 
Master Roger Carew and Sir Humphrey Bolitho did not 
interest me so much, but perhaps that was because I was 
eager to give my best attention to Senor Gomez. And this, 
as may be imagined, I did right speedily, but with little re- 
sult. He was a tall, stately man of from, perhaps, forty- 
five to fifty years of age. On his face were marks of suflFer- 
ing — at least, so I thought — ^and in his eyes was an expres- 
sion which haunted me. 

** Sefior Rupert Hamstead," he said slowly. ** Ah! I, 
too, have heard of your father. A brave man, and a strong, 
who lived in a troublous time. Ah ! I grieve to say it, men" 
never go to Spain for liberty, although Spaniards like my-^ 
self come to England. Your father went to France for. 
safety, but never to Spain — never to Spain ! " 

For my own part, I could hardly see what he was driv- 
ing at; but true to my resolution, I said naught, hoping 
that by being a careful listener, and keeping a ready wit, I 
might hear something that might advantage me. 

Presently, after having donned my finery, and supped to 
my great satisfaction, I again found myself in the company 
of the men of whom I have spoken. Much talk was engaged 
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in, and many opinions were uttered concerning the future 
of Spain and England, but, nothing being said that I could 
take exception to, or that was of great interest to me, I had 
great difficulty in suppressing the yawns that, unbidden, 
came to my mouth. 

Perhaps Sefior Gomez saw this, for I presently heard 
him say, ** Your company gives me great joy. Master Killi- 
grew, but mine host at the 'Queen's Head * will not thank 
me for keeping him so late m>m his bed. I will therefore 
acquaint my daughter that it is time for us to depart." 

** I will walk with you, sefior," said Mawgan Killigrew, 
looking towards me. 

** And I also, if I may," I said. 

** Your kindness overwhelms me," said the Spaniard. 
** Nevertheless, I am scarcely surprised. For is not the 
English heart always generous? Is not the Englishman's 
hand ever ready to bestow help? " 

These words came glibly enough, and, but for what 
John Trenoweth had said, I should have paid no particular 
heed to them, but remembering the Spaniards I had met, 
and calling to mind their great ignorance of our language, 
I could not help asking myself how he had learnt to speak 
so fluently. This thought had scarcely passed through my 
mind, however, than it became as nothing to me, for I 
stood face to face with Senorita Gomez. 

As I have said before, I had been in the habit of compar- 
ing every woman with my mother, and that in every case all 
had fallen so far short of her in beauty and goodness that I 
had always been led to regard them as of little importance. 
But here was a woman who, at first sight, seemed to me as 
beautiful as my own mother. Not that she in any way re- 
minded me of her. For my mother's was purely an English 
face, and had no suggestion of aught foreign, while Senor- 
ita Gomez was a pure Spaniard. Perhaps it was owing to 
the fact that she presented such a complete contrast to my 
mother that I was willing to admit her beauty. Not that 
she was tall or stately. Rather she was not above the 
average height of an Englishwoman, while the very fulness 
of her figure suggested that in a few years she might have 
that floridness so common to Spanish women after they are 
thirty years of age. At present, however, not even a Greek 
sculptor could have found fault with her. Her complexion. 
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while dark, was clear and brilliant; her features were, I 
thought, perfectly moulded; while her eyes possessed a fas- 
cination and a power which I had never before thought 
possible. For a moment she charmed me, as a serpent 
charms a bird, and at that time I cared but little either about 
the fate of Senora Valencia or the coming of the Armada. 
When she spoke, moreover, her voice was honeyed and per- 
suasive, and, for what reason I knew not, she suggested in 
flattering terms that she had heard of my deeds of bravery. 

I noticed that Mawgan Killigrew hung his head as I 
walked by her side towards the inn, and as the maid smiled 
sweetly upon me I could not help remembering that he said 
he would kill the man who sought her for his bride. 

Still, little was said that could arouse him to anger, for 
after we had passed outside Arwenack gates we spoke only 
of the sufferings of the few who in Spain believed in the 
Reformed faith, and of her grief that Sefiora Valencia 
should have yielded to the threats of the Inquisitors. 

** And you — ^have you suffered, sefiorita? " I asked, 
after she had spoken of these doings. 

*' Ah ! you little know, sefior," she made answer. 

" And what was said to you when you made confession 
that the Mass was only idolatry? " I asked, for there was 
something in her conversation which made me ask the 
question, although at the time I could not explain it. 

At this she gave a start, and looked earnestly towards 
her father, who was walking silently by her left side. 

** En casa del tnaro no hables algaravia^'* said Sefior 
Gomez, like a man musing. 

'* What is that you are saying? " said the sefiorita, like 
one who felt it her duty to attend her father rather than to a 
stranger. 

He gave a start like a man aroused from a dream. 

" Ah ! my child, my mind was far away," he said. 
" What were you saying? " 

And then some other subject seemed naturally to claim 
her attention, for the persecution of those who believed in 
the Reformed faith was not mentioned again during our 
walk to the inn where they were staying. Nevertheless, 
the look in her eyes, and the words her father had spoken, 
set me wondering greatiy. Evidently he did not think that 
I knew aught of the Spanish tongue, or, even if I did, would 
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fancy that I should see no meanmg in the words he had 
uttered. And yet I thought I saw his meaning, for what 
he said was an old Spanish proverb, which, being renderei 
into English, simply meant this : ** Do not speak Arabic in 
a Maoris house.** 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WHY MAWGAN KILLIGREW AND I HASTED TO LEAVE ENGLAND. 

'< Mawgan Killigrew, we must go to Spain," I said, as 
presently we walked back to Arwenack togedier. 

'' It seems to me, you would rather stay in Falmouth," 
said Mawgan, a little moodily, I thought. 

** You say that neither Sefior Gomez nor his daughter 
know aught of me? " I said. 

** No," he replied in the same tone. 

** Mawgan," I said, ** itis expedient that both you and 
I keep out of the senorita's way." 

** What mean you? " he asked sharply. 

" I mean it is dangerous to both of us. First of all, 
you and I must be friends, and, if we are much with her, 
we shall grow jealous of each other." 

He nodded his head quietly. 

'* Moreover, she will make fools of us both." 

'*How." 

'* She will make us open our mouths when we should 
keep them shut.'' 

He nodded his head again; then, after a few seconds* 
silence, he said : 

^* And why, M^ister Rupert Hamstead? " 

'* For one thing, I believe that neither she nor her father 
is of our faith." 

'* Nay, man, there you are wrong. I myself have seen 
the proofs that they are. " 

"What proofs?" 

'* The parchments, attested by the faithful in Toledo." 

** Who are the faithful inToleido, Master Mawgan Killi- 
grew? If they be spies, documents may be obtained 
easily." 

** Spies?" 

•* Aye, spies. Have either of them in your hearing de- 
clared that the Mass is blasphemy ? "• 

" Nay, but " 
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*' It is this which the Spanish Protestant always does," 
I interrupted; " and yet did you note the fact that when I 
asked her a question concerning this she looked towards 
her father, who said something in Spanish? " 

** Aye, I noted that, but he appeared to speak to him- 
self rather than to her." 

** Aye, but do you know what he said? " 

** Nay, I do not know their lingo." 

** He said, * Do not speak Arabic in a Moor's house ! ' " 

Mawgan Killigrew was silent for a few seconds; then 
he said angrily, ** I see, I see ! By Cormoran's bones, but 
we have all been blind ! " 

** Nay," I replied, ** it was because I know a little Span- 
ish that my eyes were opened. Did you note that from that 
time they changed the topic? " 

"Aye, I noted that." 

** I may be mistaken," I went on, ** I may have read 
meanings into his words which do but treat him wrongfully. 
But we must beware, Mawgan Killigrew. Senorita Gomez 
is very beautiful, and I could see that while we were with 
her we both forgot everything save the desire to win her 
smile. If either of 4is were with her half an hour alone, she 
would turn our heads, and make us tell her all we know. " 

" Ahl you feel that," he said; ** but tell me, Rupert 
Hamstead, why, if they be spies, should they come here? " 

** I know not," I said. '* But think a minute. They 
come from Toledo, and Father Parsons is believed to be in 
Toledo; Senor Toledo is there also. Then again, is not your 
father governor of Pendennis Castle, which overlooks one 
of the best harbours in the land ? May it not be the pur- 
pose of Philip that the Armada shall land in Falmouth 
rather than at Plymouth Hoe, where Drake and Grenville 
command a fleet of vessels? Thus would not Father Par- 
sons and Philip believe that, if they sent Sefior Gomez and 
the sefiorita as believers in the Reformed religion, they 
would be welcomed by Master Killigrew, as, in truth, hath 
been the case? Then would they not believe that in time 
they would win your father's confidence, and learn some- 
thing of his plans, Sefior Gomez dealing with the older men, 
and the sefiorita making fools of such as you and me? 
Father Parsons is deep as the sea, man, and he would move 
heaven and earth to carry out his cherished plans. 
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** Your invention runs away with your judgment. Mas- 
ter Hamstead/' said Mawgan Killigrew, whereupon I told 
him of my experiences with Master Seyton and Master 
Belmont, which made him open his eyes wonderfully. 

** Besides," I went on, ** perchance Sefior Gome? is 
only one of the many cards which Father Parsons is play- 
ing, for, as all the world knows, he is a man of many 
sdiemes, believing that where one fails another will suc- 
ceed. Even to-night, Mawgan Killigrew, your heart grew 
bitter towards me because you believed that the seAorita 
smiled on me rather than cm you; and such things must not 
be, if we are to fight together for our Queen and country. " 

** You be right, Rupert Hamstead," cried Mawgan, 
gripping my arm. '' As I told you this night, I do not 
love this maid, and yet when I am with her I am not my own 
man. Tell me what you think we should do." 

** We must have speech with your father straightway," 
I said, " and must learn whether he hath in aught told his 
mind to either of these Spaniards, and then we must act as 
necessity urges. Have you in your house a man, a watcher 
who can be vigilant and silent, who can see without being 
seen, and who is faithful? " 

** John Trenpw«th," cried Mawgan. 

** Aye, John Trenoweth," I cri^. ** John Trenoweth 
will serve. Seiior Gomez and his daughter, if she be his 
daughter, must be watched, Mawgan Killigrew. So far, 
we only suspect him, and we cannot act on bare suspicion. 
Then we must not give up our Spanish mission. Whether 
or no Sir John Tremayne's daughter hath forsaken her 
f aith| we cannot accept it as gos^ because this Spaniard 
hath so declared it. It may be that even no w ■ * ' 

** Aye, aye, I see," cried ICilligrew; ** but look you, 
man. If they be what you suspect, they will note our every 
movement, and if we sail for Spain, tiiiey will send word 
before us, so that when we get there we shall be but as 
lambs in the jaws of hungry wolves." 

** All the more reason for silence, Mai^an Killigrew," I 
cried, '' and all the more reason for acting promptly and 
discreetly." 

•• Let us right away to my father," cried Mawgan, 
** Let us seek his counsel. " 

•* If he be not abed " 
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•* No, he will not be abed yet," cried Mawgan; " he 
will want speech with you, and it is barely midnight. But 
you must be weary, man. You have been in £e saddle 
since early morn. ' * 

** I know naught of weariness now," I cried. " Let 
us go straight to Master Killigrew " — ^which we did, and 
ere long found him seated with a cup of sack before him, 
and a pipe of tobacco in his mouth, which he smoked with 
evident enjoyment. 

** Aye, lad," he cried with a laugh, " thou art like the 
rest. Even a long day's ride is not enough to keep thee 
from walking with a pretty maid. And a Spanish maid, 
too. But I do not blame thee. I should do tl^ same, were 
I twenty-four, for she is beautiful beycxid ordinary, and; 
although a Spaniard, a good Christian maid into the bar- 
gain. But see to it that you and Mawgan come to no 
broken heads over the business," and he laughed again in 
high good humour. 

** As to that, Master Klilligrcw," I said, ** both Master 
Mawgan and I have forsworn her company." 

** Aye, and why? " he cried. 

V First, because she's not English," I said, ** and 
second, because I have a shrewd suspicion that she is not 
what she makes out to be." 

'* Go to, lad, go to. Do not, because she is a Spaniard, 
close your heart. All Spaniards are not bad." 

** Not one Spaniard in a milli(Hi loves anything Eng- 
lish," I cried, whereupon I told him of what had come into 
my mind, which, when I had finished, made him silent for 
some time. 

** Itmaybethouartri^ht,"hesaid, ** but a Comishman 
never suspects foul play without reason. " 

" I only ask for caution," I replied. " If Sefior Gomez 
is what I suspect, he willliave allies to whom he will report. 
For this reason he should be watched, and John Trenoweth 
is the man to do it." 

" He will never play the spy. A good open fight John 
loves, but " 

" He will watch them because they have said his sweet- 
heart hath forsworn her faith," I replied; " but pardon me, 
Master Killigrew, have you in any way revealed to Sefior 
Gomez zug)^ of your thoughts? Have you told him any* 
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thing that will lead him to think anyone will go to 
Spain?" 

Master Killigrew shook his head. '' As to that, I am 
afraid I have been foolish/' he said; ** but when the man 
spoke as he did, when he spoke of his own sorrows, and the 
sorrows of others, when he told of what the Spaniards in- 
tended to do with England, I am afraid I did say more than 
was wise. But be of good cheer. I mentioned no nam^; 

I did not even say that Mawgan here would " 

•' That would avail but little," I said. ** If he is here 
as a spy, he will have found out more than you think, and 
he will have informed those who communicate direct with 
Spain. It makes our mission harder, but we go with our 
eyes open." 

'* Thou art a sharp lad, Rupert," said Master Killigrew, 
^* but we must not rush at things. Let us not judge before 
we hear evidence. But if you be right in your fears, what 
are your plans? " 

In answer to this I walked to the door and looked into 
the hall, also I saw to it that the windows were closed. 

"What would you, man?" cried Master Killigrew. 
** Do you think that I have listeners and tale-bearers in 
Arwenack? " 

" Walter Raleigh hath this saying," I said : ** * Where 
dogs lie down there are fleas, and where a Spaniard hath 
been there are spies.' He may be right, or he may be 
wrong, but it is well to be careful. Besides, I remember 
that Master Seyton and Master Belmont could well be eight 
hours ahead of us in coming here; and it may be that they 
have already had audience with Sefior Gomez. " 

**What! those fellows who accused thee and John 
Trenoweth of being Jesuits," cried Master Killigrew, for I 
had told him of my experience with these men. ** I had not 
thought of that." 

** It may be all foolishness on my part," I said, ** but, 
as my father often says, a man never loses aught by taking 
precautions. This is what I planned after leaving Willa- 
combe, and even now I cannot see how we can improve on 
it. Whether we find aught against Sefior Gomez or no, 
we go to Spain. Even although Senora de Valencia and 
Esther Truscott have renounced their faith, we must still 
go. First, because if the report of Gomez be true, they 
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have renounced it in fear of torture, and second because we 
have still our Queen and country to serve. Then comes 
this question : How can we get into Spain, and, what is of 
more importance still, how can we enter Toledo? " 

" Easy, lad, easy," said Master Killigrew lightly, who 
had evidently given no thought to the matter. 

** Not so easy,*' I answered. " Every port is guarded, 
and every English Protestant who tries to land on Spanish 
soil is taken and dragged before the Inquisitors. And, to 
be truthful, I do not wish to become acquainted with the 
Inquisitors, neither do I desire to be roasted for the glory 
of God." 

** Well, what have you planned ? " he asked. 

" At present France is in many respects a neutral coun- 
try," I replied. ** We must therefore, as it seems to me, 
set sail few Bordeaux, and on arriving there buy horses, by 
means of which we must travel southward. " 

" Aye, but what about that great range of mountains ? " 

** Tliat will be in our favour. From all I can learn, the 
mountains which divide Spain from France are bare and 
rugged. Moreover, the country is but thinly peopled for 
many miles." 

" May God preserve you all ! " said Master Killigrew 
fervently, after a few moments* deliberation. 

** We must then ride southward until we reach Toledo," 
I said, •* whereupon, after having gained entrance into the 
city, we must trust to God, and our own good wits." 

" And you say Father Parsons is in Toledo? " he said. 

" Aye, and Sefior Toledo into the bargain. But then, 
so is Sir John Tremayne's daughter, together with Esther 
Truscott. Moreover, Toledo is governed by priests. In- 
deed, it is said that even Philip, ardent Catiiolic as he is, 
hath removed his court from Toledo, because the priests 
make him do their bidding." 

" May God preserve you I " said Master Killigrew, 
again sighing deeply. " This is not like ordinary fighting, 
my lad. It is not sword against sword, and pike against 
pike, or even one sword against three or four. If it were, 
I should have no fear. But it is three straightforward 
Englishmen against a set of Papist flesh roasters." 

•' And what of that, Master Killigrew? We have still 
the mercy of God and our own good swords fo trust in." 
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After this, late as it was, we stayed talking over our 
plans till far into the .morning, after which I went to bed, 
and slept soundly. The following day I was aroused by 
loud noise at the door, and the sound of Mawgan Killigrew's 
deep voice. 

" God's grace be with you, Rupert Hamstead. It's 
nearly midday, a cloudless sky, and great news stirring." 

*• Ah I " I cried, " midday I Great news I " 

'* Open the door quick, man ! " 

A minute later Mawgan entered the room, his usually 
calm face flushed, his eyes burning with excitement. 

** Rub the sleep out of your eyes, and listen," he said, 
for he saw that I was but half-awake. 

For answer I plunged my head into a basin of cold 
water, and then, having well rubbed myself, was ready for 
anything. 

*' You sleep well," said Mawgan. 

" Fourteen hours in the saddle, and what followed, is 
enough to tire any man, ' ' I replied. ' ' But your news, man, 
your news! " 

** Directly you went to bed last night," said Mawgan, 
•* John Trenoweth came to me, and wanted to fight me. 
The news that Esther had changed her religion had so 
wrought upon him that he could not contain himself. He 
must fight or go mad, he said. So, not feeling like either 
fencing or wrestling, I told him of Sefior Gomez, and what 
we wanted him to do. The effect was wonderful; all his 
desire to fight died away, and he became as eager as a boy. 
He grasped the situation in a moment, and, without telling 
me his plans, rushed oii to Falmouth as though the furies 
were behind him. " 

" Well I " I cried. 

** Well, while it was yet dark this morning, he saw Sefior 
Gomez leave the Queen's Head, and make his way towards 
Pendennick woods, where he met your two old friends of 
WiUacombe." 

" What, Seyton and Belmont? '• 

** The very same. Still, he got no word of their speech, 
for they spoke in low tones, even to the very end of the time 
they were together, or nearly so." 

** But did they see him? Wd the Spaniard get wind 
of the fact that ]<An Trenoweth was at his heels? " 
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'* Trenoweth says na Besides, he heard a few words 
at the end." 

•* Aye," I cried, all alert. ** What? " 

Mawgan Killigrew hesitated a second, and looked on the 
floor like one in doubt. 

*' You said you would not speak to the Spanish maid 
again? "he said. 

"As to that I have no remembrance, but what said 
he?" 

'* The man Seyton told Gomez that you were a gay 
young spark, and that if the Lady Gomez were alone with 
you she could get all your plans from you." 

•* Was that all? " 

** Trenoweth said they planned together how you might 
meet, and how the senorita was to learn what was in your 
heart." 

By this time I was fully dressed. 

** But you will not meet? " said Mawgan Killigrew, 
half pleadingly. ** You know what we said last night; and 
look here, Rupert, the thought of that maid fairly makes me 
mad. Even though I know you — ^you will never — ^that 

is " and the poor fellow stammered greatly, while his 

face became as rcii as the face of a turkey-cock. 

'* Let us go to your father," I said. 

" Nay, nay, he is of opinion that you should meet her. 
He says that you will get more out of her than she will get 
out of you. But he is mightily angered at being befooled 
sa" 

•* Look here, Mawgan," I said; ** I was not so carried 
away by this Spanish maid last night, but that I saw 
through both her and her designs, and- 



But let us be ofF, Rupert — ^let us be off. I know she 
cannot care for me, and, even if she did, I should be afraid 
to trust myself with her." 

** Remember this," I said; ** it is my belief that they 
have knowledge of what is going on in Spain; therefcH-e it 
is wise that we should find out what is in their minds. Still, 
that is your father's business. He is not influenced by the 
black eyes and fair face of this beauty. Mayhap there is but 
little to learn from her that will advantage us. We will 
leave her with your father, to deal with as he thinks best, 
and we will away. For, by my faith, in spite of my brave 
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words, I be afraid of her. ' If ever you do go upon a ven- 
ture, never speak to a woman,' Drake saith. Besides, it 
seems to me that if we do not go at once, Belmont will de- 
vise some means to keep us here." m 

** Ah I think you so? " he cried, ** think you so? Then |» 

let us away ! I tell you, man, I long even now to rush to |; 

that maid's side." j 

** Let us to yoilr father first," I said, which we did, and !• 

such was our speech with him that on that same night we 
put to sea jn a small vessel which belonged to Master Killi- 
grew, but which he never intended to be used for the pur- 
pose to which we devoted it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FIRST SIGHT OF SPAIN. 

I HAVE set down these things, not because they have so 
much to do with my story, but because they tell of the state 
of the country at the time of which I am writing. Besides, 
the doings of such as Masters Belmont and Seyton, as well 
as those of Senor Gomez and his daughter, tell of the means 
that were used to thwart those of the Protestant faith and 
to forward the plans of Father Parsons, who had hundreds 
of agents all over England ever waiting to do his will. 
Moreover, I say it advisedly, that although hitherto I had 
not been given to much speech with women, neither had I 
completely lost my head, the thought of the Sefiorita Gomez 
sent my heart all a-fluttering, and made me forgetful of the 
work I had in hand. For not only was she beautiful be- 
yond the common, but she had a strange charm, which 
even at our first meeting was like to make a fool of me. 
Even now I ask myself what would have been the result had 
I allowed myself to wait at Arwenack a few days and been 
induced to spend much time in her company. For although 
I felt sure that she was but a tool of Parsons, she had a way 
of making me forget everything but a desire to win her 
smile. In truth, I believe it was the memory of my 
mother's words which made me decide to go on my mission 
with all speed, and so be out of the way of temptation. 

Now of our voyage to Bordeaux there is no need that I 
should write. Nothing of import happened on the way, 
neither did our landing at that French harbour cause much 
attention. The men whom Master Killigrew had sent with 
us returned to England without spending any time in 
France, leaving us to continue our journey by land as God 
should guide us. And I may say here that while we were 
in France we fared right royally, and that for several rea- 
sons. For one thing, we found that the French people 
were exceedingly friendly. They asked no troublesome 
questions, neither did they inquire very closely into our 
p 
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business. Moreover, both Mawgan Killigrew and I knew 
their language, and spoke it without difficulty. The reason 
for this can be quickly told. As my father, Sir Richard 
Hamstead, hath related in the history of his life during the 
reign of Mary, both he and Master Killigrew fled to the 
town of Rouen in France, where with others they remained 
many months in hiding from Stephen Gardiner and his 
minions. Here they learnt the French language, and, as 
was natural, both of them taught it to their children as soon 
as they were old enough to learn. This stood us in good 
stead now; for although neither of us had ever before stood 
on French soil, we were able to make known our wants, 
and understand the answers of the people. It is true that 
John Trenoweth knew not a word outside his own tongue, 
but that did not trouble us at all, seeing he had neither to 
buy nor sell; neither was it his business to seek information. 

Our first business was to buy three horses, the which, 
after some trouble, we did, and good horses they were, too, 
although of French breed; nevertheless, we made a mistake 
in buying them, because they were too slender of limb for 
the work required of them. For neither of us could be 
called light men. Both Mawgan Killigrew and myself, 
though barely twenty-four years of age, weighed nearly ten 
score pounds, and this without carrying an ounce too much 
of flesh, while John Trenoweth, though not above the aver- 
age height of Englishmen, was, as I have said, a man of 
tremendous depth of chest and largeness of limb. Thus it 
came about that while our horses carried us weil enough 
during our journey across that wide and dreary plain bo- 
tween Bordeaux and the foot of the Pyrenees mountains, I 
was not long in discovering that when climbing was ex- 
pected of them' they were next to useless. In truth, we 
should have done much better had we bought some stout 
mules, and been content to make a less brave show. Still, 
experience had to be paid for, not only in this, but in other 
matters, as we found to our cost before many weeks had 
passed away. 

In spite of our good horses, moreover, it was but a 
weary journey across this tremendous plain. At times we 
caught a glimpse of the sea, but mostly we rode mile after 
mile without seeing anything but endless pine-trees and 
thick brushwood. We were a silent party, too, I remcm- 
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ber, for although no* man spoke of fear, we knew that when 
we once cross^ the Spanish border our lives would scarcdy 
be worth a silver groat a-piece. Besides, I think that while 
men can be brave enough when they are actually in the 
midst of danger^ they are not without fear when they think 
of the nearness of its approach. Anyhow, I speak for my- 
self in this matter. When my sword is drawn and my 
enemy before me, I can fight as bravely as another, and 
never feel a single qualm of fear; but when I am alone think- 
ing of what danger may be near, and never knowing 
what form it may take, I am always ready to think 
the worst. Whether the others felt as I did, I know not; 
but, at any rate, we were not a gay trio as we travelled to- 
wards the Spanish mountains. John Trenoweth looked 
troubled and apprehensive. In his large grey eyes was an 
expression of haunting fear, while often I saw his teeth set 
and his arms grow rigid, as though some great dread were 
upon him. And this was not because he was not a brave 
man, but rather, I think, because the fate of the woman he 
had loved for more than twenty long years was enshrouded 
in mystery, and because he did not know what might hap- 
pen to her before he was able to strike a blow in her defence. 

As for Mawgan Killigrew, I believe that his mind was 
much back in Arwenack. For I discovered that the Span- 
ish maid had fascinated him more than he was willing to 
confess, and that, in spite of the fact that she was doubtless 
a tool of the Jesuits, he could not free himself from the spell 
she cast over him. 

** What think you-? " he said to me one day. ** Will 
my father take these Spaniards, and put them in prison? " 

** It is for him to decide," I replied; ** but methinks, if 
he is wise, he will. * * 

** If I thought that, I would go bade and ** and t^en 

he stopped short, and swore a great oath. 

I spoke no further to him, for I saw that the devil had 
got hold of him, and that it would be best for him to fight 
him in silence. For I knew his temptation. The mission 
on which we were engaged was desperate. We had to go 
to Toledo, where a Protestant's life was not valued at a 
pin's head, and where our chances of rescuing Sir John 
Tremayne's daughter were as slender as a gossamer thread, 
and where, in trying to discover what plans the Spaniard 
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had made in order to conquer England, we placed ourselves 
in the direst peril. 

And yet we hesitated not, for we were Englishmen. We 
knew that the Senora de Valencia was in dire danger, and 
that only because of her late husband, had a time been given 
to her to yield to the demands of the Church. This I had 
been assured of through my conversation with Master Killi- 
grew, together with many other matters which I need not 
write down. To the report of Senor Gomez that both she 
and Esther Truscott had renounced the Reformed faith, we 
paid not a jot of attention, for his conversation with Seyton 
and Belmont showed that he was but a tool in the hands of 
the Jesuits. Moreover, the attention that they had be- 
stowed on us assured me that they were deeply interested in 
our plans, and that more might depend on our efforts than 
we could well understand. Besides, a great desire pos- 
sessed me to know what preparations the Spaniard had 
made to attack England, and my heart grew large at the 
thought that God might use me as an instrument to dis- 
cover their purposes, and arouse our beloved Queen to a 
true sense of our danger. 

And so we journeyed on until we came to the town of 
Bayonne, where we stayed for the night, and then the fol- 
lowing morning, while it was yet dark, we started again, 
feeling that we were now nearing the land over which Philip 
reigned, and where such as we were r^arded as children 
of Belial. 

We were riding, I remember, through a valley as the 
day broke, and so we could not see the country before us; 
but presently, when we reached the summit of a hill, the 
great mountain range burst upon our view as it were in a 
moment. 

** Look ! *' cried Mawgan, ** there is Spain, man, there 
is Spain ! *' 

** Yes," said John Trenowcth, ** and somewhere beyond 
those mountains my Esther is perhaps in prison, perhaps 
tortured. Let us on, my masters ! ** ^ 

Nevertheless, none of us moved. I think the great 
mountain range awed us by its wild yet solemn grandeur, 
for never had we seen the like before. To me they were en- 
shrouded in mystery. The light clouds which hid some of 
their summits seemed to suggest the secrets which lay be- 
yond, and in spite of myself I shuddered. 
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** In a few hours every man we meet will be an ^emy," 
said Mawgan, with a laugh. Now that he was nearing the 
danger we had dreaded, his spirits rose. ** We shall have 
to fight in the dark, too, ' 'he continued ; * ' only one of us can 
speak their tongue, while their cunning ways will baffle us 
at every step." 

** Aye," said John Trenoweth, ** and had we not better 
form some plan of action? For days we have hardly 
spoken, and thus neither of us knows what is in the mind 
of the other. Not that I care," he added, hastily. *' It 
is for me to go to Toledo, where Esther is, and when there 
to save her. And I will, too, by God I will I " and, stand- 
ing in his stirrups, he shook his fist at the great towering 
peaks in the distance. '* But have a plan," he continued; 
•* let us not go like three wild colts that have never been 
broken to saddle or bridle. Are you going as Frenchmen 
or Englishmen? Both of you speak the French lingo, 
while, as for me, it is not necessary that I shall open my 
mouth. It is said that Frenchmen can go without fear into 
Spain." 

** No," cried Mawgan, " never will I pretend to be a 
Frenchman. It shall never be said that a Killigrew was 
willing to appear a Frenchman even to save his skin. 
No, by my grandfather's bones, no ! " 

To this we all agreed, as was natural we should, for who 
could dream of three Englishmen pretending to be of 
another country? 

** Neither will I pretend to believe In their Popery," said 
John Trenoweth. ** Even to save Esther I would not do 
that!" 

Again we agreed, because we could not do otherwise^ 
for although there was no need to tell the people in every 
town or village that we had given up their abominations, 
we could not, as those whose fathers had suffered perils and 
hardships in order to be free, deny our faith that Jestis 
Christ, and Jesus Christ alone, could save men from their 
sins. 

** But," said Mawgan presently, ** shall we seek to out- 
wit the Spaniards? Shall we match our wits with theirs? 
Remember we be but three in an enemy's country, and that 
the Spaniard knows not the meaning of mercy. ' ' 

*• Aye," I cried, ** but if we try and match cunning with 
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cunning they will beat us. We be not fools; but if it comes 
to plotting, we shall bo but children to them. We must 
fight with our own weapons. We will eather speak the 
truth or hold our peaca If we fight, we will fight as En- 
glishmen, if needs be to the very death, but we will fight 
fairly. And this we must do. We must stand' or fall to- 
gether. If one he taken prisoner, then we must know no 
rest till the others be taken prisoners also or our comrade 
set free." 

** Amen to that ! '* said Mawgan; " that has been the 
pride of our fathers. '* 

** And more,** I went on; ** we must never doubt each 
other *s loyalty, no matter how black the evidence may be." 

** Right again,'* said John Trenoweth, although I 
thought Mawgan cast his eyes on the ground. 

** Then let us take an oath here and now that neither of 
us, either by word or deed, prove false to each other," I 
said. ** That we will never, no matter what may happen, 
allow jealousy, or envy, or anger to keep us from standing 
by each other even to death. ' ' 

Upon that we each dismounted, and we swore by Christ, 
who died for our sins, never to act unworthily to each other 
or to our cause, and, because we had sworn to do this, never 
to doubt each other, but to trust in one another*s honour, 
although a thousand voices might be raised to prove other- 
wise. . 

I shall never forget that time, even although I live five 
times the age ordinary to man. There we stood, three men, 
one almost past mid-age, and the other two only on the 
threshold of our full manhood. Not a soul was near. 
Above was the great dome of God's blue sky, while in the 
east the sun rose, dispelling the white mists, and revealing 
more and more clearly the great silent tract of country, 
while right there in front of us stood those giant mountains 
which hid the land beyond. Never, but once, do I remem- 
ber a greater silence, for no birds sang. Perhaps this was 
because autumn was creeping on apace, or perhaps it was 
because birds were rare in that land where a man dared not 
pray save in the way appcunted by the priests. 

My heart I know grew hot within me, and a great joy, 
the joy which comes to every strong man in the face of dan- 
gerj filled me. 
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** Let us think again of what we have to do, and the way 
we mean to do it," I said, for although I was the youngest 
man there, I had seen service, and they looked to me as 
their leader. So there and then we sketched our plans 
anew, and not one of us hesitated or showed fear because of 
the danger that grew nearer and nearer. And this was 
how we made it out. 

That we three, Rupert Hamstead, Mawgan Killigrew, 
and John Trenoweth, were, by the grace of God, going to 
Spain to rescue the daughter of Sir John Tremayne, now 
called the Sefiora de Valencia, and her waiting woman and 
friend, named Esther Truscott, from the terrors of the 
Inquisition; and that we would not give up our endeavours 
to do this while there remained any possibility of accom- 
plishing our work. That no danger, difficulty, or hard- 
ship should hinder us, and that we would, if needs be, give 
our lives rather than fail. 

Moreover, that we would seek to find out the plans and 
purposes of King Philip concerning the great fleet he was 
supposed to be sending to England, the strength of this 
fleet in ships, in guns, and in men, both from Spain and 
from other nations, and that we would find means to make 
known our discovery to our Queen, and so give her coun- 
cillors additional grounds for persuading her to be liberal 
both of men, ammunition, and money, in order to meet the 
enemy. 

That, seeing the greatness of our work, we would 
always bear in mind certain things : 

First, that we were Christians, believing only in Christ 
for salvation, and having discarded all those errors which 
were not found in the Word of God, and which caused so 
much misery during the rrign of Queen Mary. Moreover, 
that we would be true to our faith, both by word and deed, 
under every circumstance. 

Second, that we were Englishmen, and loyal subjects of 
the Virgin Queen Elizabeth, and that we must never do 
aught unworthy of our Queen and country. 

Third, that therefore we must never strike an unfair 
blow; nevertheless, we must fight, as occasion arose, in 
Christ's name, and in Christ's strength; that we must never 
tell a lie, but always act straightforwardly and honestly 
as became our faith and country; that we must be loyal to 
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each other, and that each must stand by his comrade even 
unto death; that we must never doubt each other, and never 
believe a stranger's word which attested to a comrade's 
guilt or unfaithfulness. 

And all this, besides many other things, we vowed to 
do, as God gave us grace, and then each of us fell on his 
knees, and while the morning sun shone upon our un- 
covered heads, we prayed to God in Christ's name to make 
us faithful to our promises, and to help us to finish the work 
He had given us to do. 

After that we mounted our horses again, and rode to- 
wards the great mountain range, no man speaking a word, 
but each one gazing earnestly towards the land to which we 
went, and each man praying in silence for strength and 
grace. And presently, as I watched the faces of Mawgan 
Killigrew and John Trenoweth, I had no fear that either of 
us would be faithless to the other, neither would we be 
easily turned aside from our purposes, for each man's eyes 
were lit up with the light of God, and on each man's face 
was a look which would defy St. Thomas himself to doubt, 
so full was it of courage and resolution. 

No man met us, for we took good care not to keep too 
close to the sea, where villages had grown up around the 
harbours, and strongly as we were tempted to stay at San 
Sebastian, the place so beguiling us by its beauteous bays 
and lovely surroundings, we kept straight on. For we had 
no time to bestow on beautiful places; all the same, we won- 
dered why God had given so much loveliness to a people 
who were cruel as death, and who in the name of Christ 
had broken His commandments. 

All around us, hill and valley rose and fell, while scat- 
tered here and there were the houses of the people; poor 
and ill-kept they seemed to us, so much so that they went far 
to make us think that the Spaniard's boasted wealth was 
a dream. But at that time we had only just entered the 
Spaniard's land, and knew nothing of what lay beyond the 
mountains. 

We settled to go straight to Toledo, not so much as 
approaching Madrid, and for this reason we had no sooner 
passed the bay of San Sebastian than we turned somewhat 
westward. For had we taken a straight course we should 
have to pass straight through Madrid, which we not only 
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considered unwise, but dangerous. And here our diffi- 
culties commenced, for we quickly reached the mountains, 
which were so steep and rough that our horses scarcely 
benefited us at all. In truth, we had not gone far into the 
mountainous country before two out of tln'ee were so badly 
lame that they could scarce hobble along. 

** Here's a pretty mess," said Mawgan ruefully. 
** Here we be in as desolate a land as the sun ever shone 
upon; not a soul is near to wish us God-speed, or give us 
aught to eat or drink, and, what is worse, night is coming 
on fast." 

** As to that," said I, ** we are thankful that no one is 
near, for while we are alone we are safe. As to getting 
food and drink, we have both. We can easily sleep be- 
neath the rocks, for winter is not yet here, while a night's 
rest may set the horses right." 

** You speak too fast about no one bring near," said 
John Trenoweth, looking along the path which lay before 
us, and then we saw to our dismay that only a short distance 
away were a number of people whose appearance was so 
strange that we began to prepare for combat without more 
ado. 
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" LOS GITANOS." 

" Spanish soldiers ! '' said Mawgan quietly, as he saw 
whether his sword was loose in its scabbard. 

** Seyton hath outwitted us and out-travelled us, after 
all," I cried impatiently. 

** Nay, master," said John Trenoweth, "this cannot 
be. No ship could leave Falmouth harbour without my 
master ^s knowledge and consent; thus we could not be out- 
travelled so soon, even if Seyton and Gomez surmised what 
road we should take. Besides, they be not behind, but 
before us." 

** That is true," I replied; nevertheless, I was much dis- 
turbed at the ferocious aspect of the people we saw in our 
way. 

** Besides, they cannot be Spanish soldiers," went on 
John Trenoweth, ** unless they take their women folk with 
them." 

•* True, there are women," I said, ** but the men carry 
swords, and every one of them looks a fighter." 

** It may be thc^ are peacefully inclined," said Mawgan; 
" but we had better go on slowly. That valley yonder 
will be a better place to spend the night than this. " 

While he spoke, I looked steadily towards the people 
who had so disturbed us, and as I saw the wild, unkempt 
appearance of the women, I felt sure we had not to deal 
with enemies. These people were in danger like ourselves, 
for I believed them to be a party of vagrants, which the 
Spaniards called gitanos. 

** Let us go towards them," I said; ** I believe they be 
gipsies, and, if I am right, they are under the ban of the 
Spanish law. They are regarded as heretics, even as we 
are, and look upon the Spanish soldier as an enemy. " 

** There is sense in that," said Mawgan. ** If they be 
Spaniards, we can fare no worse if we go to them, seeing 
they are watching us now, and if they are gipsies we need 
fear nothing." 
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" Except that they may steal our horses," said John 
Trenoweth. 

Whereupon we went towards them as rapidly as the 
condition of our horses and the nature of the pathway would 
allow us. I noticed as we drew near that they looked upon 
us with some apprehension, and I thought I saw on the part 
of the women a desire to hasten away. As we came up to 
them a man spoke to us in a language which I could not 
understand, upon which I shook my head. He then turned 
to his companions and spoke to them with great rapidity, 
but in low tones. As far as I could judge they seemed re- 
lieved at his words, and I noticed that the women drew near 
to him as he parleyed further with us. 

** Es usted EspaHoU " (Are you Spanish?) 

•• No," I replied. 

^* Habla usted EspafiolV^ (Do you speak Spanish?) 
he continued, keeping his eyes fixed steadily on me. 

"Only a little," I replied. 

My words gave him still more confidence, for he came up 
close to us, and said in Spanish : 

** What would your honours, and where go my lords? " 

** We go into Spain on our affairs," I repHed. 

** Do you know you are in great danger? " 

** We are always in danger," I replied, ** but we ^e not 
afraid." 

** The Spaniards arc very great and very cruel," he 
replied. 

** But you are not Spaniards," I answered. 

** The great spirits be praised, no." 

** Then we be friends," I said. 

** What would my lord? " he asked. 

** I would that a wise farrier like you look at our horses* 
l^s, for two are lame; I would also find shelter for the 
night, for although the winter is not yet come, it is cold 
among these mountains." 

** As to the horses, I can cure them quickly," he replied, 
•* but as to telling you where you may find shdter, that lies 
not in my power. There is a village five miles southward 
where is an inn; but a sefior from another land will do well 
not to put his head under the thatch thereof. " 

" Why? " I asked. 

** Because a traveller is ever compelled to swear by the 
Mass, and that my lord cannot do. " 
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** How do you know? " 

** Because I am the son of a wise mother, and watch the 
stars at night." 

As I translated this into English, Mawgan became 
grave, but I noticed that John Trenoweth nodded his head 
solemnly as though he believed in the gipsy's wisdom. 

** My lords come from over the seas, from a land which 
the great King desires," continued the gipsy. ** And my 
lords go into great danger. Forward there is danger, and 
behind is danger. ** 

At this I heard John Trenoweth say something about 
his mother, who, as Mawgan Killigrew had told me, was 
reported to understand the mysterious things oi life and 
read the future. 

** You think I will not swear by the Mass, because you 
will not swear by the Mass. " 

** My lord speaks truly," replied the gipsy; ** therefore, 
if my lords will, they shall be lodged in safety, in a place not 
a mile from here towards the setting sun." 

** And our horses? " I said questioningly. 

** If the senors desire to travel through the Spaniard's 
land, they will do well to sell their horses, and obtain others 
thicker of body and stouter of limb. The sefiors be not 
slender maidens. " 

After this I asked other questions, which the gipsy an- 
swered readily, his companions standing silently around the 
while. 

Whether we should have accepted their invitation to 
pass the night with them but for John Trenoweth I know 
not, for they were, in truth, a motley crew, and as lawless 
as the wild beasts; but John pleaded so earnestly that we 
yielded. 

" They be wise people, and they will not betray us," he 
said; ** thieves they may be, but they will not steal from 
us." 

** Why not from us? " I asked. 

** Because I have a token which my mother gave me," 
he said. ** Twice have I shown it to the gipsies who 
camped at Goonhilly Downs, near the Lizard, and twice 
have they fallen before me, pleading that they might be 
allowed to do me a service. I speak not of it, but I have 
gipsy blood in my veins, and my mother knew their secrets. " 
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•' Let us see," I said, and thereupoa I told the gipsy 
what John Trenoweth said. 

** If your serving man hath our blood in his veins, and 
can show me the token, let him," said he. 

Then John Trenoweth took from a pouch under his 
doublet a curiously shaped bit of ivory, on which were 
traced many characters which I could not understand, but 
which the gipsy scanned eagerly, and then, having spoken 
to his companions, came towards John, and showed him 
many signs of affection. 

** We be your friends and servants," he said; ** we will 
serve the sefiors faithfully, and may our fingers rot from our 
hands if we in aught do them harm. My lords can spend 
the night with us in warmth and safety, and to-morrow 
morn, at break of day, they will find their horses healed 
ready for their journey. " 

Although we followed them, it was with many misgiv- 
ings on my part, for I cared not for their sudden friendship; 
but Mawgan Killigrew, who believed in what the old friend 
and servitor of the family had said, joined in his persua- 
sions, and I could do nothing but yield. 

A little later we came to a curiously formed place be- 
tween two mountains. It was completely hidden from 
view, and could be only entered, as far as I could see, by 
the narrow gorge through which we passed. All around 
the mountains rose almost perpendicularly, and were to all 
appearances impassable either by man or beast. 

** We have placed ourselves in a trap now," I said 
angrily. ** There is no chance of going out save by that 
gap, which is no wider than a castle moat, and, if they will, 
they can rob us and murder us without any man being the 
wiser." 

" But they will not," said John Trenoweth, confidently, 
while Mawgan Killigrew walked by his horse's head, gaily 
humming an old Cornish song. 

** Here my lords be safe," said the gipsy, who had done 
all the speaking. ** There be but few who know of this 
place, and those who do, avoid it after nightfall. " 

I looked around, and saw two tents, in addition to some 
caves which had evidently been dug out of the mountain 
side. Here, moreover, we were met by others of thcAt 
party, but they were all old, and, save for one white-haired 
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old man, women. At first these regarded us with peculiar 
looks, but after the others had spoken to them they treated 
us with much courtesy. 

In a shorter time than it takes me to tell, our horses 
were placed beneath some overhanging rocks, which formed 
a complete shelter, and were provided with provender, 
while we with the others sat around a huge crock, which 
was placed over a fire, and from which our supper was 
taken. Wine also was provided, together with many 
luxuries which I thought not to find. 

** Have my lords finished their suppers ? ** said the gipsy, 
presently, and when we had nodded assent he gave orders 
that songs and dances should be given in our honour. 

** The serving man of my lords is of our race," he ex- 
plained, ** and possesses that which we may not treat 
lightly." 

I was about to thank him, when there emerged from a 
cave a gipsy maiden about eighteen years of age. She was 
younger than he by several years, who, as far as I could 
judge, was twenty-eight or thirty years of age, but she bore 
some slight resemblance to him. What drew my attention 
to her, however, was not only her youth and beauty, but the 
tastefulness and richness of her attire. All the other 
women, although attired in some gaily-decked costume, 
were ill-kempt and dirty; but this maid evidently bestowed 
much attention on the cleanliness and beauty of her person. 
Her hair, instead of hanging down her shoulders in long, 
tangled locks, was arranged around her head in the shape 
of a crown, and fastened by quaint ornaments, while on her 
feet were daintily shaped slippers. 

** By Tre, Pol, and Pen," I heard Mawgan say, ** but 
she is a beauty. " 

** Is she your sister? " I asked. 

" Yes, sefior," he replied; ** she was bom after my 
mother had given up hopes of having another child. " 

** She might be a queen," I said. 

** She is a queen," be replied, ** or she will be when my 
mother departs to the great spaces." 

" And you are the king? " I asked. 

** I shall be when my father goes to the unknown," he 
replied. ** Yonder old man is my father. " 

** And do many of you speak the Spanish tongue? " 
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" Only my sister and myself, and two others,'* he r^ 
plied. ** We love neither the Spaniards nor their language. 
We speak our own tongue, and live our own lives. But 
my sister hath rare gifts, taught by an old man who once 
lived in England; she knows also many words used by those 
who live in the land which the Spaniard hath sworn to 
conquer." 

** What is that? " asked Mawgan, who sat near. 

" He saith that the gipsy mjud yonder knows something 
of English," I replied. 

" Good," said Mawgan again, but neither of us spoke 
further, for she b^an to sing, playing all the time upon a 
stringed instrument, the like of which I had never seen be- 
fore. I could not understand a word she said, and yet the 
very sound of her voice held us spell-bound. And this was 
not to be wondered at, for not only was it rich and sweet, 
but it was wild and plaintive. Sometimes she seemed to 
be pleading with passionate earnestness, and again her 
voice melted into sadness, so sad that she made me think of 
a mother crooning over a sick child. 

** She is like the Senorita Gomez," said Mawgan pre- 
sently, " only more beautiful." 

When she had finished her song four other gipsy 
maidens came forward. They were gaily attired, but 
looked squalid and dirty compared with the young queen. 
Each of tibem carried little pieces of wood, hollowed in the 
shape of a nut, and fastened together by means of gaily 
coloured string. Then another maiden took the stringed 
instrument and began to play, while the four beat time with 
the wooden things. These I afterwards learned were called 
castanets^ sl kind of musical instrument brought into Spain 
by the Moors. At first neither the music of the stringed 
instrument nor the castanets called forth our admiration, 
but presently it acted upon us as a charm. And this was 
scarcely to be wondered at, for the sound thereof seemed 
to fill the great amphitheatre in which we sat. Echo woke 
echo, and answered it back again in such a way that a thou- 
sand instruments might have been played, instead of five. 
Moreover, when presently the gipsy queen stepped into 
the circle and began to dance, I for one forgot where I was. 
For the time I ceased to think either of our work or our 
danger, so entranced was I by the grace of the young maid's 
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movements. Moreover, the scene doubtless added to the 
charm of it all. Above, the harvest moon sailed in a cloud- 
less sky, while all around the giant mountains lifted their 
peaks heavenward. The strange look on the faces of the 
gipsies, too, made the scene more memorable. 

For they did not seem like men and women at all. It is 
true that the ruddy glow of the fire, mingled with the rays 
of the moon, revealwi their features in a strange light, but 
that was not all. Their eyes had an unearthly gleam, while 
on their faces was a look I had never seen before. Each 
one nodded his head as if to keep time to the music, while 
each one swayed his body as if to harmonise with the danc- 
ing of the gipsy maid. 

Presently the music changed, and a different dance was 
commenced. Then it was that Mawgan, who had been 
watching in silence, burst forth with a glad cry. 

*• Good I " he shouted. " I know that dance." 

** What saith my lord? " asked the gipsy of me. 

** He says that he knows the dance," I replied. 

** Will he do my sister the honour of dancing with 
her? " he asked. 

I told Mawgan what he said, whereupon the young Cor- 
nishman sprang to his feet. 

At a sign from our friend, the music stopped, and then, 
having been told of what had been said, the young gipsy 
maid bowed to Mawgan, and when the music again com- 
menced, they began to dance together. A great silence 
fell upotti the encampment as we watched, and presently 
when they saw that the dance was also a love story, the 
interest grew. And this was no wonder, for a nobler 
couple would be difficult to find. Mawgan, strong and 
straight of limb, moved upon the grass with perfect ease, 
while the gipsy maid quickly told us that she was an actor 
as well as a singer. 

This was the story that they told, while the sound of 
the stringed instrument echoed through the rocky ravine, 
and the motley crew watdied with wild, gleaming eyes. 

A gipsy maiden all forlorn, filled with strange longings 
and wild hopes, is wandering in the glades. Suddenly 
there comes to her a knight from a far-off land, who, fas- 
cinated by her beauty, seeks to gain speech with her. They 
fall in love with each other, and he pleads with her to fly 
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with him. For a time she seems to yield, but presently re- 
members that her life is different front his ; that she can 
never be happy away from the associations of her life. 
Thus the knight pleads in vain, and the gipsy, although 
longing to yield to his desires, elects to remain among her 
own people. 

And this story they told, although they spoke no word. 
But their gestures were sufficient. You could see the love 
in the young maid's eyes; you could see her passion in the 
way she pointed to stars and mountains, and in the graceful 
gestures of her body. Mawgan, too, caught the spirit of 
the scene, and as he knelt before her it seemed as though 
he were not acting at all, but pleading with all the earnest- 
ness of his life. 

** Where did my lord learn that dance? " asked the 
gipsy. 

** Some gipsies in Cornwall taught it me," replied 
Mawgan, when I put the question to him. 

** It was well done," replied the gipsy v ** and now my 
lords will desire to rest." 

I was about to assent to this when the gipsy maid came 
to us, and asked, in broken English, if she should tell our 
fortunes. 

*• Aye," replied Mawgan, fairly carried away by the 
feelings of the moment. 

The maid took his hand, and looked steadily at it foi 
some seconds, then she dropped it with a sigh. 

** I will not read my lord's fortune," she said. 

** Why? " asked Mawgan. 

* '.Because it is better he should not know. But my 
lord need not fear. He will never disgrace his name. " 

"As to that, I trust not," replied Mawgan, with a 
laugh. ** But I pray you to tell me all my hand tells you. " 

** That I may not," she replied; " but will my lord re- 
member one thing. When dangers overpower him, and 
all hope seems gone, will he utter one name? " 

** Aye," said Mawgan; ** if you will tell me the name." 

At tills she whispered a word in his ear, and if ever a 
man saw love in a woman's eye, I saw love in the gipsy 
maid's eyes that night. 

After this she looked at my hand, and at John Tre- 
noweth's, but I could see that she was but playing at for- 
o 
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tune-telling. She spoke not In the same tones as she spoke 
to Mawgan, neither did her eyes have the same look. 
Rather she told us a hackneyed story, and she laughed as 
she told it, as though she wanted us to see that she spoke 
in jest. 

** My lords be safe," said the gipsy who had first 
spoken to us, and who led us to a cave in which lay a 
great heap of grass. ** Watchful eyes will be open all 
the night, and hands will be ready at every moment to 
defend you." 

** We be indeed grateful," I replied; ** I shall ever speak 
well of the gipsies in the days to come. " 

** We cannot but show kindness to those who have with 
them one who has our blood and carries our token," he 
replied. 

** But if we had neither of these things," I said curi- 
busly; ** what would have happened to us? " 

At this he laughed, but he made no other answer. 

** What is your sister's name? " I asked. 

** Inez," he replied in a low voice. As he spoke it 
sounded like Eencth^ but I had once before met a.Spanish 
woman who bore the name, and so I recognised his pro- 
nunciation. 

*• And your name? " I asked. 

** Caspar," he replied. 

" No other name? " I asked. 

** No, Caspar lo Citano, solamcnte. And yours, my 
lord?" 

" Rupert Hamstead." 

** Ruperto," he repeated, " I will remember. And the 
name of your friend, and serving man? " 

When I had told him, he repeated our Christian names 
several times, as though he would impress them on his 
memory. ** * Ruperto, Mawgan, Juan,' " he said, again 
and again. " I will remember, my lords, and whenever 
you hear the name of * Caspar lo Citano ' you will remember 
that you have a friend near." 

After this, and after again assuring us that we might lie 
in safety, he left us in the cave. 

** This night hath been worth coming to Spain for," 
said Mawgan to me presently. 

*• Aye," I replied, and then I tried to go to sleep, but I 
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could not, although John Trenoweth encouraged us in this 
by snoring loudly. 

** Asleep, Rupert? " It was Mawgan who spoke. 

** No, I cannot sleep." 

" Neither can I. I wonder if I shall ever see her 
again? " 

*• Nay," I replied, " why should you? " 

** I know not," he answered; then, after some minutes* 
silence, ** I would I knew the meaning of the word she 
spoke to me." 

** What was it?" I asked. 

*' Eeneth," he said, and then I knew that the gipsy maid 
had told him her own name. 

For a long time we lay, and presently when I was fall- 
ing asleep I heard the noise of voices outside. 

I lifted my head and listened. 

** We seek to do you no harm, neither ^11 we unless 
you play us false," said a voice, ** but if you do you shall 
suffer even as they do." 

** Who sent you? " and I knew it was Caspar who 
spoke. 

** We seek three English spies," was the reply. ** We 
have tracked them here, so tell us where we may find 
them." 

At this I drew my sword, for I had not taken off my 
clothes, and listened again. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE EYES OF A GIPSY. 

** English spies, excellencies? '* I heard the gipsy repeat. 

** Aye, English spies. Do not try to deceive us. We 
know your tricks. You have them safe enough, for Pedro 
the shepherd saw three men come to you, and saw you 
guide them here. Well, we do not desire your booty, but 
we must have the men. Take all their possessions, if you 
will, but deliver the men up to us." 

** But who be they, excellencies? I have but lately 
come to the camp, for I have been to Catalonia. There- 
fore what hath happened I may not know. Be they young 
or old, caballcros or rusticosf Be they men of the sword or 
baraiillerost *' 

** Nay, waste not time, nor seek vain parleying. They 
cannot escape, for we have men guarding the only entrance 
to this devil's kitchen. Neither think that you can charm 
us with your witcheries. We have two holy men here, 
who, if you seek to do us harm, have power to curse, by 
bell, book, and candle." 

** Far be it from me to oppose the will of my lords," re- 
plied Caspar, with apparent humility. ** As for the holy 
men, I pray them not to curse los pohrt gitanos,** 

" Then do our bidding," replied another, in harsh, 
guttural tones, ** for these men be not only spies, but here- 
tics; aye, and heretics of the worst kind. The Holy Church 
can forgive poor heathens like thee, for neither thou nor thy 
people have yet been fully instructed in the one true faith. 
Wandering Ishmaelite as thou art, we may be lenient with 
thee until thou hast had more time for repentance. But 
these men come from a land where the light of the Gospel 
hath shone, and where a Christian Queen married our 
gracious King Philip. But they have departed from the 
faith, and have taken a usurping she-wolf to be their 
Queen." 

** To work, to work, Santa Padre," said the one whose 
voice I had first heard. ** This is no time for preaching. " 
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** Nay, but I must to mine office," was the reply. '* Be- 
sides, hath not our King given special comnrand that every 
heretic Englishman shall be taken and tried, and, if un- 
repentant, burned, according to the laws of the Holy In- 
quisition, and for the glory of God? '* 

** Aye, but the fellows be spies. " 

** And heretics," was the rejoinder. 

By this time both Mawgan Killigrew and John Tren- 
oweth were awake, and at a sign from me each had drawn 
his sword and stood ready for action. Not that there 
seemed any hope of doing aught, for we were like rabbits 
in a hole. The cave in which we had entered to sleep was in 
no part more than ten feet across, neither was there height 
enough for a man to stretch himself. I had heard that the 
one means of escape was guarded, and therefore, as the 
hollow was filled with King's men, there was nothing for it 
but to be led prisoners whither they would. Not that I 
purposed giving in without a struggle. As Mawgan whis- 
pered to me, ** Be they ten or be they fifty, we will give 
a good account of some of them before they take our 
swords." 

Nevertheless, our case was desperate. We could not 
go out of the cave without walking into their arms, while, 
if we remained there, they would sooner or later find us out, 
and then we should be as helpless as a rabbit when a weazel 
gets him by the throat. Our only hope was in Gaspar the 
gipsy, and so I continued to listen, giving as well as I was 
able the purport of their speech to my companions. 

** What will you, excellencies? " I heard Gaspar say, 
presently. 

** We will that thou bring them to us," said the man 
who was evidently a priest. '* The night is clear, so we can 
watch that they do not escape ; but mind, if thou in aught 
betray us, thy soul shall go to the fiends." 

** Bring them to you, excellencies!" said Gaspar^, 
^' that I dare not. First, I have but just returned from 
Catalonia, and therefore, if they be here, I know not where 
they be lodged. Then, if they be such fellows as your ex- 
cellencies describe, they will make short work of me. " 

** Besides," said the first speaker, ** we will not let you 
out of our sight, for there is money in this night's work. 
So take us strsughtway to them." 
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" That I cannot do without first consulting my father, 
who — ^that is, if they be here — ^hath led them to their beds; 
follow me, excellencies,'' and with that I heard the sound of 
retreating footsteps. At this my heart beat loud with hope, 
for I believed that Caspar had a pufpose in doing this. 

I was on the point of creeping out of the cave when I 
heard a low, warning sound. 

** Eeneth," said Mawgan; '* that is what the maid bid 
me say." 

** Aye, my lord, but not aloud," said a voice, and I per- 
ceived that it was the gipsy who spoke. ** But come 
quickly; the black crows called priests are near." 

•* But whither? " I asked. 

At this she made no reply, save to take Mawgan's left 
band, and lead him out of tiie cave. 

** Follow I " she whispered. 

We obeyed blindly, for we knew not what else to do, but 
each of us held his naked swc^d in his right hand. 

A few seconds later we were groping along a dark pas- 
sage, which, as far as I could judge, was cut out of the 
mountains. How long we were in this passage I know not, 
for I was too much wrought upon to take note of the time. 
Neither did we see aught, for we were in Pharaoh's dark- 
ness, and nothing could we hear but our own footsteps, and 
an occasional whisper as the gipsy maid spoke to Mawgan. 

Presently a light appeared; not bright, it is true, al- 
though it seemed bright to us, and then we breathed freely 
again, for we saw the moon shining in the heavens. 

** My lord hath gone by a way known only to my 
people," said the maid, looking at Mawgan, ** and he is 
now ssife." 

We all looked around, and saw that we must have 
passed into another valley, for an entirely di£Ferent scene 
presented itself. It is true the mountains still towered, but 
they were not precipitous; so sloping were they, indeed, 
that a sure-footed man might dare venture to climb. 

** It grieves me much tiiat my lord could not spend his 
night in peace," said the gipsy, and I noted that she paid 
no heed to anyone save Mawgan, ** but we could not hinder 
the disturbers. His horse aSo he cannot have, for it could 
not bear him; but, if my lord will wait until the cloud passes 
over the moon, I will return. " 
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With that she moved away from us, and a minute later 
was hidden by the great rocks which abounded everywhere. 

** Said I not that the gipsies would befriend us? '* said 
John Trenoweth. ** I knew how they would r^ard that 
token-" 

And, in truth, it seemed that Caspar had paid much 
heed to it; and yet, for the life, of me, I could not help be- 
lieving that Inez thought not of John Trenoweth's token, 
but of Mawgan. However, I said naught, for the time was 
not for such thoughts. 

** What shall we do without horses? ** I said presently. 
** It is many a long mile to Toledo across the mountains, 
and without horses we shall be like a boatman without oars 
or sail.'* 

Scarcely had I spoken than I heard the sound of foot- 
steps, and in the light of the moon I saw three animals of 
some sort coming towards us; a minute later the gipsy maid 
appeared again. 

** My lord must follow me until he reaches the top of the 
mountain," she said, and, still without giving heed to us, 
she led one of the animals up a steep, rugged pathway. 

For my own part I seemed like one that dreamed, yet, 
standing before us were two mules, which, as far as I could 
judge in the moonlight, were in fair condition, and looked 
strong and enduring. So without ado we followed, lead- 
ing the mules, and never a man speaking a word until we 
had reached the mountain ridge, where we saw a broad 
valley before us, and what seemed to us a track through it. 

** Is my lord content? " said the gipsy, looking towards 
Mawgan. 

** We owe our lives to you," said Mawgan, ** and we 
thank you. But we must pay for these horses — that 
is " 

** If the stars tell their tale truly, my lord will reach 
Torrijos in safety," replied the maid, ** and there he will 
find some of my people. If he will seek the chief, and show 
him what I will give my lord, he will give him good value 
for these animals, which he must leave with him. More I 
cannot do at present, but the moons rise and set again, and 
the moons also grow large and then become small again, 
so it may be that when my lord needs help, and he will cry 
aloud the word I have spoken to him, then may I be near. 
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If that time conies, the horses which my lord leaves behind 
shall be bought for the sum which the gipsy chief shall give 
him." 

And this the maid said slowly, and with much hesita- 
tion, for her knowledge of the English tongue was but 
small. Yet she spoke it prettily, while all the time she kept 
glancing shyly at the young Cornishman. 

** And is Torrijos far from Toledo? *' asked Mawgan. 

** It is but a morning's journey," she replied, ** and I 
pray my lord be full of caution, for my lord is what the 
priests call a heretic. Neither will it be well for him to ride 
a horse through the Wamba Gate, for by so doing he will 
attract watchful eyes." 

At this she put a packet in Mawgan's hand, and turned 
as if to leave us. 

** And will your friends be safe? Will the Spaniards 
not know that you have aided our escape, and take ven- 
geance? " said Mawgan. 

** Caspar is not an unweaned child," she replied, with a 
touch of scorn, " and we do not live among these mountains 
for naught. The priests and the soldiers will rave, and 
tear their hair, but what of that? Caspar will mourn with 
them, and laugh in his heart. He will arouse all our peo- 
ple, and give orders that search be made everywhere; but 
what then? The caballeros will threaten, and the priests 
will curse, and my people will pretend to tremble. But the 
nights pass, and the morrow always comes, and naught 
will happen save what must happen. * ' 

** And there is no reward we can give you? " I inter- 
posed. 

••I am no beggar," she said haughtily, ** and yet 
I would beg something of my lord," and again she 
turned to Mawgan : ** some recordador^ that, if the time 
comes when I can help him, I may send it to him, that he 
may know that a friend is near." 

Whereupon Mawgan took a gold chain which he wore, 
and this he placed round the gipsy's neck, while I could 
swear that I saw the blood rush into her cheeks and her 
eyes bum like live coals. 

** Adiosy" said Mawgan, using one of the very few 
Spanish words he had learned, and holding out his hand., 
AdioSy and may God reward you." 
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The maid knelt on one knee and kissed his hand. 

** Va usted con DioSy** she said, and I thought I detected 
a sob in her throat; then she added, as if doubting, *' Si hay 
Dios.'* Then she turned to us. '' Adios^ seHors^** she 
said coldly, and turned away. 

** Some time I hope to reward you for this," said 
Mawgan. 

** I seek not reward," she replied, ** that is " and 

then she hesitated. ** Keep always towards the midday 
sun," she said; ** trust no man, and, still more, trust no 
woman." 

Then she left us, while we stood still, watching her, as 
she descended the mountain side. Once she stopped and 
looked back, and, seeing us, she waved her hand. 

'* Hasia lo vista ^^^ we heard her say, and then she was 
lost to sight. 

For some time neither of us spoke nor made movement. 
In truth, I think each one felt as though he walked in his 
sleep, the which, I think, was no wonder, for the night had 
been a strange one. The time must be now early morning, 
and the moon was beginning to lower itself beyond the 
mountains which hid us from San Sebastian. Not a breath 
of wind stirred, and nothing could be seen save that vast 
range of mountain land which rose and fell like a great sea. 
Such a silence, too, as men seldom experience reigned over 
us, a silence which seemed to make a noise. Moreover, 
in the light of the moon the mountains looked ghostly, as 
though, indeed, they were not solid rock at all, and might 
presently melt away, like wind clouds, or the vapours which 
sometimes appear when the sun first peeps over the eastern 
hills. Everything was unreal. The evening among the 
gipsies, the dance, and the song seemed only phantom 
memories, while the coming of the King's men and the walk 
through the long passage seemed, as Master Will Shake- 
speare says, like that stuff of which dreams are made. 

Presently Mawgan aroused himself. 

** What said she? " he asked. " I did not understand 
her." 

'* She said, when going down the mountain side, ' Until 
we see each other again,' " I said. 

** Yes, but before that, when I bade her good-bye ? " 

** She said, * Go with God,' " I made answer. 
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' * Aye, that is well. ' Go with God. ' Let us thank God 
for delivering us. " 

The which we did, and afterwards we rode on in silence 
for many a long mile; in truth, scarce a word was spoken 
until daybreak, and then I noted,while John Trenoweth and 
I rode mules, Mawgan Killigrew rode a fine young horse. 
But neither did John nor I make remark, for, after all, it 
was not for us to raise a laugh because the gipsy maid had 
looked on him with love-lit eyes, and as a consequence re- 
garded us as mere serving men. 

I reckon that the clock of Hamstead Manor House must 
have struck eight, when presently we drew near a small 
hamlet, where we were met by a crowd of dirty children and 
ragged, ill-fed-looking men. To my surprise and delight, 
we attracted but little notice, and this I attributed to the 
fact that our saddles and trappings had a Spanish appear- 
ance. Neither did the way in which I spoke their tongue 
seem to arouse their suspicions. And the reason for this, 
as I afterwards discovered, was because the country hath 
many dialects. Thus a man living in the Basque hills, or 
in Catalonia, hath a speech which is strange to those who 
dwell in Andalusia. 

Here we found an inn where we obtained not only food 
and wine for ourselves, but fodder for our beasts, and that 
without being asked awkward questions. I discovered, 
moreover, that there were many travellers who called at the 
village inns among the mountains, concerning whose busi- 
ness the people knew nothing. 

I would gladly have remained here and rested after our 
experiences, but we reflected that the men who had been in 
search of us would naturally follow us, and it was our de- 
sire to keep free from them. We accordingly kept well to 
the west, so as to give them no clue to our whereabouts, and 
so good was the fortune that attended us that day followed 
day and night followed night without mishap of any sort 
befalling us. 

Moreover, after we left the great range of mountains 
we found travelling easier, although perhaps less pleasant. 
In truth, the great plains were sad and weary beyond words. 
We never heard the birds sing, while laughter among the 
people was rare. Still, we h^ naught of which we could 
complain; especially when, at the end of the sixth daiy, a 
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passer-by told us that we were no great distance from 
Toledo. We were in a valley at the time, I remember, and, 
the man seeming friendly, I asked him what kind of a city 
Toledo was. 

*• It is one of God's wonders,'* he replied. " Wait till 
you get to the top of yonder hill, and look : then you will 
know what I mean." 

•' And Torrijos? " I asked; " b that far away? " 

** Torrijos is but an hour's journey," he said; ** a place 
of sties fit only for pigs and gitatios^ but Toledo is the home 
of kings." 

At this he passed on, never smiling nor looking back, 
while we climbed the hill before us. When we reached the 
top we stopped, and looked, but neither of us spoke a word. 
Beneath us but a little distance lay a squalid village, but 
away in the distance was the city which we sought to enter, 
and in which, although we knew it not then, God had willed 
us to have experiences which surely never happened to other 
men. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TOLEDO. 

" From here Toledo seems but a castle,'* said Mawgan, 
after we had looked at it some time. 

•* Aye, but it is many miles away," I replied. ** When 
we draw nearer, it will reveal itself in its true proportions. " 

** It seems like a great prison," said John Trenoweth. 
** But what of that? Esther is there, and something tells 
me she is yet alive. Let us hasten on, my masters, let us 
hasten on," and I saw by the glitter of his eyes that he 
could scarcely restrain his passion from bursting forth. 

But we moved not. Somehow, the sight of the city held 
us as by a spell, for there was that about it which was 
strange. Aye, and more than strange : it was awe-inspir- 
ing. Perhaps this was because the shadows of the coming 
events had already fallen upon us, but more, I think, be- 
cause Toledo is a place which, when once seen, can never be 
forgotten. 

It stands on a great, rugged eminence, so rugged and so 
steep that ten men could forbid fifty an entrance thereto. 
Nearly surrounding it, moreover, is a great river, the 
waters of which are brown and fast-moving, as though 
eager to get away into the broad plains, but which cannot 
for the great rocky gorges which form their banks. I was 
told afterwards that this same river, the Tagus, which 
empties itself into the sea at Lisbon, had in the past been 
coloured by the blood of those who had been killed within 
Toledo's walls, and that, although the great palace on the 
top is hundreds of feet above the bridge which spans it, the 
blood of slain victims ran into it like water rushes into a 
valley after a thunderstorm. 

But at that time we knew naught of this. Stern and for- 
bidding as the great grey walls looked that day, they bore 
rather an aspect of peace than of storm. The waters of the 
Tagus, which wdl-nigh girded their base, shone like a 
streak of silver light, and the edge of the ravine oq which the 
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city walls were built told us of strength and security. That 
day, too, the palace called the Alcazar shone in the sunlight, 
while the spire of the great cathedral, surmounted by a 
cross, would have given us a feeling of confidence, did we 
not remember that the Spaniards had in the name of the 
Cross done deeds at which devils might tremble. 

On the eastern side of Toledo we saw great, broad 
plains, broken by hillocks, but on its west was fine and un- 
dulating country covered with olive-trees. 

*' Well, what think you? ** said Mawgan, at length. 

** Think? " I made answer. ** I think that ere night- 
fall we must be behind those walls. ' * 

** Aye, and, once there, shall we ever get out again? *' 
he said, like one musing. 

** That's as God wills,'* I replied; ** but remember Sir 
John Tremayne's daughter is there, and remember, too, 
that she is in the power of such as Senor Toledo. It*s no 
child's game we have to play, Mawgan, especially when her 
own daughter is of another faith.'* 

** Aye, and Esther is there,** cried John Trenoweth. 
" Let us hasten on, my masters I *' 

Without further parley we descended the slopes of the 
hills towards Torrijos, which, as the passer-by had said, 
was but a squalid hole, the houses of which were no better 
than sties. Here, after some inquiry, we found the gipsy 
encampment, and presently we were led to the chief, who 
greeted us surlily, like a man in grave doubt as to our right 
to speak to him. 

I discovered afterwards that he took us for King's spies, 
and for that reason the other gipsies kept their hands on the 
handles of the ugly knives they wore, as though determined 
to defend themselves to the very last. But all these dis- 
appeared when Mawgan showed him that which Inez had 
given him, and after we had haggled some little time about 
the worth of the animals we had ridden, and finally settled 
the matter, he became communicative. 

** For some reason we have not been much troubled of 
late,** he said, ** but one never knows what may happen 
before the sun goes down. Sometimes the priests regard 
us as Moors, and then we be hunted like rats; then again 
they remember that we be gitanoSy and they do naught but 
threaten. For some time now the Inquisition hath done 
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but little, but report hath it that, because of this, infidels 
have become loud of speech, and as a consequence the Holy 
Church is taking steps to search them out, and bring them 
to their knees. But yesterday was Butuccio, my son, near 
Toledo, where he heard great news. " 

** What news? " I asked. 

^' It is said the Council of the Inquisition hath met at the 
church of El Cristo de la Vega, and hath decided that some 
notorious heretics be burned before many suns have set.** 

*• This may be but idle gossip,** I made answer. 

** True,*' he replied, ** but when your excellency remem- 
bers that Butuccio saw men fixing stakes on the spot where 
the old Roman circus used to stand, and where all the Toledo 
heretics have been burned, it seems as though there may be 
truth in it." 

This I told to Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth, 
both of whom looked grave, but who, nevertheless, never 
dreamed of abandoning our project. 

** We expected this,'* said John Trenoweth; ** but by 
the mercy of God we have been protected so far, and it may 
be that He Who feeds the ravens may see fit to allow us 
to go back to England again when our work is done. 
Let us hasten on, my masters." 

And this was his constant plea whenever we stopped at 
any place. '* I tell you,*' he repeated again and again, 
** my Esther needs me, and if we do but loiter we may be 
too late. Ah ! woe is me for leaving her uncared for all 
these years I " 

** Doubtless," said the gipsy, ** my lords have friends 
in Toledo, or they would never dare resort thither, espedally 
as I am told that nearly all Englishmen are in danger of 
their lives in Spain. Perchance, excellencies, you know 
the English priest who, report says, hath great power in 
Toledo, and whose will is obeyed even by the Archbishop." 

" What Englishman? " I asked; " what is his name? " 

** Padre Parsons," replied he; ** a man, I am told, much 
beloved by the King. " 

At this my heart felt as though a cold hand were upon it, 
for I knew that, should we but fall into his power, we were 
lost indeed. 

" Moreover, if my lords would enter Toledo to-day, ** 
went on the gipsy, ** it will be well for them to go quickly. 
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For the Wamba Gate and the Pucrta del Sol, by which they 
must enter, be closed at sundown, and it would go hard 
with any man who sought to enter afterwards." 

Accordingly, we made our way to Toledo with all speed, 
no one of us speaking much, for men who know that they 
go to danger spend but little in speech. Not that I think 
one of us shrank from our work. John Trenoweth's eyes 
still shone with that steely light which told me he would 
stop at nothing, while I knew by the way that Mawgan 
Killigrew pressed his lips together that not only did he ex- 
pect danger, but he was prepared to meet it. 

As we presently descended a hill which led to the river, 
the sight that impressed us most was the great cathedral, 
whose high tower hid even the Alcazar, the royal palace, 
built on the summit of the great rock on which Toledo 
stands. A little later one of the bells in the tower gave 
forth a death toll, which fairly made me shiver. 

** By our Virgin Queen," said Mawgan, ** but that is 
not a cheerful welcome." 

" It is death, death everywhere," said John Trenoweth; 
" but what of that, my masters? We must on ! " 

No sooner had we crossed the bridge than we saw how 
impr^nable Toledo was. We now realised that the Tagus 
was far down below the city walls, while its banks were a 
mass of jagged rocks, which no man could climb, even 
although the city walls were not built upon them. The 
river, too, was deep, and its dark brown waters, now that 
we stood by them, did not shine as when we looked from 
the distance, but seemed sullen and forbidding, as though 
to tell us that the city was cruel, even as they were. 

No man gave us speech as we climbed the hill towards 
the Puerta del Sol, which was the Spaniard's way for say- 
ing ** The Gate of the Sun," neither did we notice aught 
that need disturb us. It is true that both men and women 
turned and looked after us, as though our appearance were 
strange; but of that we recked nothing. But when we 
came to the great wooden doorway our troubles began. 

** Who goes? " asked the sentinel, who stood erect, 
holding his pike before him. 

"Travellers, sefior." 

•* From where? " 

" San Sebastian," I made answer. 
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** You are not Spaniards ? " 

** No, senor, but we be men of quality, like yourself, 
and we seek to have affairs with men of quality. " 

He looked at us suspiciously, but I had spoken to him as 
though he were a cabalUrOy instead of a simple soldier, and 
my courtesy pleased him, and he allowed us to pass. 

** Now," said Mawgan, ** we are in, and that right 
easily. I did not think we should be able to enter with so 
little ado." 

** Evidently there be many travellers," I replied; ** more- 
over, no one seems to look upon us as Englishmen. I 
verily believe that our boldness in making entry into 
Toledo, where we are hated so much, stands us in good 
stead." 

** But we must never deny that we are English; mind 
that," said John Trenoweth sternly. 

** That was our compact," replied Mawgan, ** but, 
surely, there seems no need to deny anything. The streets 
are full of men who look as though they might be of different 
nationalities, and so we pass unnoticed," 

And in this he spoke the truth, for the narrow streets 
were so crowded that, had we not kept close to each other, 
we should have surely lost one another; and this was to be 
avoided, for in such an event, ignorant of the city as we 
were, it would be no easy matter to discover the others' 
whereabouts. For the streets formed a perfect network, 
and were nothing more nor less than a mere maze, which 
curious men sometimes have made in their gardens to give 
entertainment to their visitors. 

** And now to work," said John Trenoweth. ** Near 
us is my Esther. My God ! think of it ! She whom I have 
loved for more than twenty long years, and whom I have 
not seen since that day she left with Mistress Tremayne 
and Senor de Valencia, may be within a stone's throw of 
me now. Think of it, my masters ! " 

But, as may easily be seen, we could not set to work 
with the speed that John Trenoweth desired. Of necessity 
we were ignorant of all things in Toledo. No man knew 
us, nor had we an inkling of an idea where this or that man 
lodged. During our journey from San Sebastian we had 
not dared to ask questions. We knew that we were fol- 
lowed by those whose duty it was to take us prisoners. 
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Evidently Senar Gomez and Masters Seyton and Belmont 
had discovered our departure from Falmouth harbour, and 
had sailed after us. By some means they had divined our 
road from France, and had come near to running us down. 
And this was not such a difficult matter as at first appeared, 
for there was scarcely another way by which an English- 
man dared to enter Spain. Every Spanish port was closely 
guarded, and, as Englishmen were taken and dragged be- 
fore the Inquisitors without parley, they knew we should 
not dare to enter by one of their harbours. 

As matters stood, therefore, we had come to Toledo 
knowing but little, save that the Seiiora de Valencia and 
her daughter lived there, and that Esther Truscott had some 
little time before been with them as serving woman. That 
the Senora de Valencia and Esther Truscott were in danger 
of the Inquisition we also knew, for the story of Sefior 
Gomez that both had embraced the Romish faith we had 
discarded. Moreover, before we left Arwenack Master 
Killigrew told us many things which to my mind destroyed 
for ever the thought that they had so quickly changed their 
views. 

Our first business, as I understood it, was to find a quiet 
house where we could lodge in peace, and then, as best we 
could, obtain information concerning the abode of the 
Senora de Valencia. But here I saw that we should be 
much handicapped. If the senora and her serving woman 
were known as English, and under the ban of the Church, 
the fact of strangers asking questions concerning them 
might easily arouse suspicion. And this we did not desire 
to do, for by that means we should be clapped into prison 
before you might count fifty. We must, therefore, go to 
work with great caution, and discover by roundabout means 
that which we desired to know. 

It is true John Trenoweth's patience was much put to the 
test, but we made him see the reason of it all, and so, al- 
though he chafed like a young colt first broken to the bit, 
he settled down to our plans without more ado. 

Now the matter of k)dgings was a sore difficulty. If 
we w^ent to an inn, we should naturally be exposed to the 
gaze of any who might be staying there. An inn is a gos- 
sip shop, no matter what country one may be in; and al- 
though one might learn the news of the city by mixing freely 

H 
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with men, the danger was too great. The other alternative 
was to seek shelter in some poor man's house, where we 
might have much privacy and yet ask many questions. But 
to find such a place was not easy, for, as is well known, the 
whole of Toledo was full of priests and priests' minions. 
They, indeed, ruled the city : so much so, that even Philip 
the King declared he was not King in Toledo, and moved 
his Court accordingly. But this I had heard : Many of 
the inhabitants of Toledo were Moors, and still hated the 
Spaniard and all his ways, although, in order to save their 
lives, they had disavowed their Mohammedan faith and 
accepted Christianity. It is true they were a lying, cruel 
people, but I reflected that we should be more likely to find 
shelter in one of their houses than by seeking to live with a 
Christian. In addition to all this, moreover, no Moor was 
allowed to be a servant of the Churchy and thus would not 
be in communication with any who would give their thumbs 
to drag us to the stake. 

After walking about the city some time, I spied a man, 
who, I was sure, was of Moorish descent, and who, by the 
pannier of food which he carried, I judged to be the father 
of a family. Without ado, therefore, I accosted him and 
asked him if he could direct me to the Calle del Pozo 
Amargo. This street I had seen near the cathedral, and 
which I knew was some distance from where we stood. 

** It is not easy to find, senor," replied the man. ** Still, 
if you go to the cathedral, and ask there, you can find a boy 
who will guide you thither. " 

** Ah, then, it is far," I replied. ** I am sorry for that, 
for it is now well-nigh dark, and I seek a place of lodging 
for me and my friends, and I do not wish to be far away 
from the Calle del Refugio. " 

This street I mentioned because it looked quiet, and 
because it was close to where we stood. 

** You wish for lodgings ? " said the man,: looking at us 
steadily. 

** Aye, good and quiet," I replied. 

" In the Calle del Refugio? " 

"Aye, if it be possible." 

** And my lords would pay well? " 

I shrugged my shoulders, after the manner of the Span- 
iards, and smiled. 
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" My lords be not Spaniards? ** 

** We have come here from France," I replied. 
.''In France a man doth not suffer because of his re- 
ligion." This he said like one asking a question. 

** Neither doth everyone swear by th^ Mass," I an- 
swered at a venture. 

** Ah ! " he cried eagerly. " But there is danger." 

"Why?" 

" The woman is my own sister, and although she hath so 
far escaped the Inquisition, it may be that a new search 
will b^in any day. I have heard that the priests com- 
mence again, and that right soon. I am a Moor," he con- 
'tinued, after a pause. 

After some amount of parley with the man, we agreed to 
let him take us to his sister's house, which he did; and al- 
though the place was poor enough, it suited our purpose, 
for no one asked us questions, while food and drink were 
provided without grumbling. 

Here we stayed three days without aught happening. 
We asked as many questions as we dared, but nothing did 
we discover concerning the Senora de Valencia or her tiring 
woman, Esther Truscott. It is true we learnt that many 
heretics would soon suffer the penalty of their sins, if they 
did not at once repent and believe, and that among those 
who would die " for the glory of God " were certain Eng- 
lish, who had long been obdurate; but beyond that we could 
learn nothing of importance. I say we had asked as many 
questions as we dared, but this was not many, for the rea- 
sons which I hg,ve given. 

This, however, we had done, and to it we owed, I think, 
something of our safety. We had each clothed ourselves 
in Spanish attire, and could thus walk abroad without at- 
tracting attention. It was long before I could persuade 
John Trcnoweth to do this; but, our apparel being much 
^^oiled during our journey, we were obliged to obtain new, 
and, as that in the Spanish fashion was all that was avail- 
able, we had to be content. 

At the close of the third day the brother of the woman 
with whom we had lodged came to us much excited. 

" Dark days are coming to us," he said. 

•• Why? " I asked. 

'••The Inquisition is fo be in force again," he replied. 
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'* To-morrow the Archbishop is to preach in the cathedral, 
and it is freely said that he will proclaim against unbe- 
lievers." 

** But thou art a believer,** I said. 

** I may not speak as to that," he replied. ** But this 
I know : heretics are to be searched out, and the movement 
is to begin by a sermon to-morrow. ' * 

I had noticed during the day that a number of priests 
had come as if from long journeys, and that a look of great 
eagerness was on nearly every man's face. I said nothing 
to the Moor, however, although he remained long, telling 
me scraps of news he had heard. When he had gone, and 
we were alone, I told Mawgan and John what he had said, 
which, as may be imagined, excited them much. 

** I will go to the cathedral," I said. 

** So will I," said Mawgan. 

** But not I," said John Trenoweth. " I will not be a 
witness to blasphemy." 

The next morning Mawgan and I found our way^ to the 
great church, where we saw that a great multitude had 
gathered, and where the air seemed heavy with the atmos- 
phere of momentous deeds. 
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I HEAR THB ARCHBISHOP'S SERMON AND SEE SENOR TOLEDO. 

I SAY a \2LSt multitude had gathered in the cathedral, while 
a steady stream of people kept entering on every side, so 
that we were steadily forced towards the high altar. And 
this in spite of the fact that it was yet early. No preacher 
had as yet entered the pulpit, although prayers were being 
said, and the sound of chanting was heard in various parts 
of the building. Although the weather was warm outside, 
apd a great concourse of people had gathered within, the 
cathedral was very cold, so that I gladly gathered my cloak 
around me. And here let me say that, for pure grandeur, 
I have never seen this cathedral surpassed. That which 
may be seen in Seville is larger, but for perfect harmony of 
proportion and colouring, the cathedral at Toledo surpasses 
almost anything I have ever set my eyes upon. Our St. 
Paul's, in London, is but poor when compared with it, 
neither does it possess the power to create that atmosphere 
of awe and mystery which pervades this great building in 
Spain. Especially did we feel this when at length we found 
ourselves, as it were, in the very centre of the building, in 
full view of the high altar oq the one hand, and the stalls 
which contained the choir on the other. 

Here, moreover, most of the people were kneeling, 
though not all. For this I was thankful; otherwise Mawgan 
and I would have been singled out, and regarded with sus- 
picion. As we became accustomed to our surroundings, 
we were able to take particular note of those amongst whom 
we stood, and presently I saw, kneeling close beside me, one 
who chained my attention from the first. This was a young 
woman who, as I judged, could not be more than twenty 
years of age. What drew my attention to her was, I think, 
the fact that she was different from the rest who kneeled 
around. Her face was not cast in the Spanish mould, al- 
though she was evidently a Spaniard. I noticed, in spite 
of the fact that her head was partialty covered by a peculiar 
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kind of lace headgear, that her hair was not coarse and 
black like that of other Spanish women; rather it was fine 
and glossy, and, although it was very dark, there was a 
golden gleam in it. Her face, too, was not large and fleshy 
like those of the others, but of a more delicate nature, more 
like our high-born English women. And ttds was not all. 
Although she was kneeling, I judged she was taller and 
more slender than her fellow-worshippers. 

I stood some time watching her, while Mawgan gazed 
round the great church. Presently she looked up, and our 
eyes met, and it was at that moment that I saw a face, the 
memory of which will never pass from me, even though I 
live to the age which the Bible hath it men lived before the 
great flood. And yet I cannot describe it, for it was, as it 
seemed to me, full of contradictions. That it was beauti- 
ful no man could deny, and yet it was the beauty of pride 
and disdain, rather than of sweetness and tenderness. But 
here again my pen falters, for while I write the words I re- 
member that she made me think of my mother. And how 
could that be, if there were not in her heart something akin 
to the heart of the woman who had sent me away with her 
blessing? For their faces were not alike. My mother's 
eyes were grey and soft as those of a dove, while the eyes 
of this maid were well-nigh black, and flashed into mine with 
a suggestion of passion. 

As our eyes met, too, I saw the blood mount her cheeks, 
which added to her charm, and made my heart flutter some- 
what, although I could not tell why. It was only a single 
glance we gave each other, but I knew then that I should 
know her again — aye, and I was sure, too, that I had seen 
one I could never forget. Not that she made me feel kindly 
towards her. Rather my heart grew hard and bitter. Al- 
though I thought of her and my mother together, she made 
me feel that she was my enemy, and that at no time could 
she be my friend. 

Presently she, with the other worshippers, stood up, and 
then I saw that she was much taller tiian the ordinary 
Spanish woman, who for the most part is short and thick- 
set, moving somewhat clumsily, and with heavy footsteps. 
She, I say, was taller than the rest; moreover, she was more 
finely formed, and as she looked round she seemed like a 
queen, so stately and commanding was she. 
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She did nojt turn her eyes towards me again, although I 
could swear she looked at me from time to time out of the 
corners of her eyes, as though I interested her more than 
the crowd of Spanish caballeros by which we were sur- 
rounded. In truth, I was vain enough to think that this 
was owing to my great height (for I could give six inches 
to any man I saw there), or perhaps it might have been 
that my face was fresh and ruddy, and my brown hair was 
fine and curly, rather than stiff and straight like the 
Spaniards. 

A little later, however, my attention was diverted from 
her, for the Archbishop entered the pulpit and began to 
preach, and, as the occasion was big with importance, I 
listened with all the ears I had. And this it was necessary for 
me to do, for although I knew the Spanish tongue enough 
to converse therein, I found that listening to a discourse was 
a different matter. Many strange words were used, and 
because the sentences were long and involved, I had to pay 
great heed or I should have missed their meaning. 

He b^an, I remember, by glorifying what he called 
** the one true Church,'* and spoke both in sorrow and anger 
of the heresy which had crept into her. He said that the 
Church had been kind and tender towards unbelievers, and 
not until heretics had refused to listen to reason had she 
exercised her power and used stronger means. From time 
to time, moreover, even in the midst of these acts, she had 
relaxed her severity and given sinners every opportunity 
to repent. But he grieved that this had been in vain; nay, 
the very gentleness of the Church had been used as an ex- 
cuse for disobedience, and heretics had become day by day 
more stubborn. He grieved that one whole nation had 
gone away into lasciviousness and debauchery, even in spite 
of the fact that the Pope had during the rdgn of a gentle 
daughter of Christ and most Christian Queen taken his 
curse of excommunication from her, and given her his 
blessing. He referred to Mary, the late beloved wife of 
His Most Gracious Majesty Philip H. 

" And now," he said, his voice swelling with passion, 
** that nation hath become apostate. She hath resisted all 
those efforts of Mary, and her faithful ministers. Bishop 
Gardiner and Bishop Bonner, to bring them back to the 
faith; nay, her people have even called these men by vile 
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and hateful names. And, still worse, fcM- more than twenty 
years she hath allowed herself to be governed by a she-wolf, 
a spawn of that vile Henry VIII., who sold his soul to 
gratify his carnal passions. But this must not be. Spain, 
the faithful child of the Church, must restore England to 
her rightful King, our own sovereign, King Philip; 
she must cast that she-wolf into her filthy den, and 
bring back the people to those loving arms, without which 
England must be for ever accursed. Already hath his 
Holiness the Pope made that faithful and devoted church- 
man Father Allen a cardinal, and promised him the see of 
Canterbury. Cardinal Allen is also named Legate for 
England, and hath written his pastoral letter, which I will 
proceed to read to you. " 

Thereupon he read a letter which was written to the 
English people. This purported that retribution was not 
to fall so much upon the English people as upon the usurp- 
ing heretic Elizabeth, the bane of Christendom, and the 
murderess of the souls of her subjects. Henry VIII., 
tyrant as he was, had fallen short in atrocity of his infamous 
daughter. Vengeance would fall on her at last. Ruin 
was now to overwhelm her, and the just of the earth would 
say, ** Lol this is she who took not God for her strength, 
and was struck down by the hand of the Most High." 
Elizabeth had overthrown the Church, profaned the sacra- 
ments, and torn God's priests from the altars in the very 
act of celebrating the holy mysteries. She had made Eng- 
land a sanctuary of atheists and rebels, and vampire-like 
she had enriched herself by sucking the blood of afflicted 
Catholics. Her chief favourite had murdered his wife, and 
him she had made her principal Minister. 

After this the letter went on to call her the foulest of 
reprobates, and her Court the vilest of hells. The Church 
had excommunicated her, but she had despised correction, 
and now the time had come for vengeance. She must be 
overthrown, and the sty which England had become must 
be purified.* 

** And who is to do this? " said the Archbishop. ** It 
is we, my children; it is we who must hurl this infamous 

* The above is a summary of Cardinal Allen's letter, much of 
which is unfit tor publication. — J. H • 
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creature from her high place. We, the children of Spain, 
must rid the people of England from this great tyrant I " 

As he said these things, my heart became more and 
more aflame with anger. I found my hand on my sword 
hilt, and had not Mawgan spoken to me I believe I should 
have cried out. 

** What is the matter? " said Mawgan Killigrew in a 
low voice. ** You look as though you are going mad 1 " 

** Mad! *' I cried. ** The man is blaspheming; he is 
calling our Queen vile names; he says our English Court is 
a hell." 

** Then cry against him ! " said Mawgan. ** As sure 
as I am a Killigrew I will stand by thee I " 

But at this time I looked and saw that the Spanish maid, 
of whom I have been telling, was watching us, and I could 
swear by the look on her face that she understood what we 
had said. This moved me to caution, and, pressing Maw* 
gan's arm, I bade him be silent. 

As far as I could judge, no one else regarded us, so, 
turning towards the pulpit, I again listened to the sermon. 

** Not only is the true faith being destroyed in Eng- 
land,*' he said, ** but it is threatened in Spain. Even our 
own city of Toledo, beloved of God as she is, is the home 
of heresy. From time to time we have put down unbelief 
with a firm hand, but the vipers of unfaith have bred other 
vipers, until we can do no other than seek to destroy them 
all. The Holy Inquisition hath in these days been given 
power, and we must use it. To-day I give solemn warning 
from this sacred place that no unbelievers shall live in our 
see; the faith of every man and woman shall be inquired 
into, and the unrepentant shall suffer the penalty of their 
sins. Already is the Holy Council dealing with those who 
persist in the sin of unbelief, and we must continue our work 
until it is destroyed root and branch. And think not, my 
brethren, that we act in anger or in harshness. Nay, we 
act in love and pity. The Lord loveth whom He chasteneth, 
and the fires of the Church are lit in holy faith and tender- 
ness. The body is nothing — the soul is all; therefore must 
we, if there be need, destroy the body that the soul may be 
saved." 

This was in substance the sermon that I heard that Sab- 
bath morning beneath the cathedral roof , and, as I have 
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said, it aroused me to a mighty anger, and I had to strive 
with myself that I might be kept from proclaiming this man 
a liar and a false prophet. 

But I did not speak, for as he finished his sermon I 
again looked towards the Spanish maid, and saw that her 
eyes were fixed on me. I bc^eved, too, that she read what 
was in my mind, and was angry with me. 

** Let us go out," I whispered to Mawgan. '* Pre- 
sently there will be the elevation of the Host, at which every 
Catholic will kneel, and, if we do not kneel with the rest, 
attention will be drawn to us.'* 

So we found our way with others out of the cathedral, 
and presently stood in the Plaza de Ayuntamiento, which 
was a small square, and where we could speak together 
freely. 

As well as I could I told Maiwgan what the Archbishop 
had said, and watched him while his face grew redder and 
redder with anger. 

** And we can do nothing I " he cried. ** Oh, God, 
nothing I " 

** We have come here to save the Sefiora de Valencia,*' 
I said, ** and we will ! " 

** Give me your hand on that," cried Mawgan. ** But 
we must fight warily. It is a marvel to me that we have 
not already been haled before these fellows." 

As we stood there two Spaniards passed us, and as they 
passed we heard one say : 

** The Council meets to-morrow, I hear." 

** Aye, at El Cristo de la V^a. Methinks the Christ's 
arm will not move." 

** Nay, that it will not. Even though it moved for a 
Jew, it will not for an Englishwoman, and a serving woman 
to boot. Why, report hath it she hath called the Inquisitors 
devils." 

** Aye, I can well believe it. These English, since the 
she-wolf cub, Elizabeth, hath been Queen, care for naught, 
and believe in naught. Still the priests be getting mighty 
arrc^ant. It is said that even the King is afraid of them. ' ' 

** Tush, man ! and speak not loud. The search begins 
to-morrow, and every idle word will be remembered. " 

** Rupert Hamstead," said Mawgan, when I told him 
what they had said, " three days have we been in Toledo, 
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and yet have we done naught. We have not yet discovered 
the seftora's dwelling-place." 

" Aye, but no harm is happening to her/' I replied; 
** when heretics suffer they suffer in public." 

*' When they be burnt) aye; but what of their imprison- 
ment — what of torture? " 

** Let us move on," I whispered. " I believe we be 
watched." 

Accordingly we walked slowly across the square, I look- 
ing furtively on a man who, as I believed, was keeping 
near to us. And what aroused my suspicions about him 
was, not so much the fact that he kept near to us, as the 
man's appearance. I remembered my father's description 
of Sefior Toledo, and thought I recognised him. It is true 
nearly thirty years must have passed since my father saw 
him; nevertheless, what he wrote held good even then. The 
closely placed eyes, the narrow shoulders, the thin legs, the 
nervous springy movement — all corresponded with what my 
father had written concerning him. 

** Who watches us? " asked Mawgan. 

<' I believe it is SeAor Toledo," I replied. 

I saw Mawgan 's lips close as if by a snap, but he kept 
himself from doing aught rash, and presentiy, as the man 
walked away, I breathed again. 

•* He looks well-nigh seventy," said Mawgan. 

** No bite is as bad as an old dog's bite," I said. 

'* And he looks as though his fangs are sharp," replied 
Mawgan; " but let us get back to Trenoweth, and, by Cor- 
moran, we must be careful we be not followed. " 

** Not yet," I replied. ** Look, the people be coming 
out "; and I. made my way towards the great door at the 
western end. 

For some minutes I watched, but no one interested me; 
presentiy, however, my heart leaped witiiin me, for, passing 
tiirough the doorway, I saw the maid whom I had noticed 
during the sermon. 

Whether she saw us or no, I cannot tell, for although 
she looked not towards me, I tiiought I saw her eyes flash, 
and her face flush as if with anger. 

** Who is that beauteous lady? " I said £0 a young 
Spaniard who stood by my side, nodding towards her. 

••The Sefiorita de Valencia," he replied. 
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*' Ah I she comes from Valencia? " i said carelessly, 
although God knows I spoke with a fast-beating heart. 

** Aye, and no," he replied. '* Her father's family 
were of Valencia originally, but the lands came not to him. 
He was of Toledo, and lived here. ** 

** Does he not live here now? '* 

** You cannot know Toledo, senor," he replied, ** or you 
would have heard of his death, some little time ago. He 
married an English heretic, who was forgiven her heresy 
for his sake, but now that he is dead she hath fallen under 
suspicion. Indeed, report hath it that she is closely im- 
prisoned, and her time of repentance is fast coming to an 
end." 

** And the sefiorita, is she a heretic? " 

** Nay, by the Mass, no. She hateth her mother's sin, 
and some say her mother also. But that may not be. She 
hath but lately come from a convent, and since her father's 
death hath but seldom seen the sefiora. But the sefiorita is 
as much a Catholic as the Queen after whom she is named. " 

** What, Isabella?" 

** Aye, Isabella, that is her name, and report hath it 
that she abets the priests in their determination to bring 
her mother to the stake if she will not repent. It is hard to 
believe, but she is half English, and hath a temper." 

** Lives she with her mother? " 

" Nay, since her father's death she hath been placed in 
charge of the Archbishop's counsellor and his secretary, 
Sefior Toledo." 

*' And he is, of course, a strong supporter of tlie 
Church? " 

The young Spaniard shrugged his shoulders. 

*' Sabe Dios,** he replied. ** This, I know: Sefior 
Toledo is for himself. He hath great power, and so men 
fear him, but no man loveth him." 

'•What is he like?" 

** Like an eel, sefior, long and narrow; aye, but a ser- 
pent would be a better simile, for he hath the tooth of one — 
aye, and the strength of one, too." 

** And lives he near the Archbishop's palace? " 

" Nay, but in the white palace at the east of the 
Alcazar." 

" Come," said I to Mawgan, when the young Spaniard 
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bad departed, " let us hie to our lodging-place. But we 
must watch, man, we must watch." 
•* Have you heard aught? " 
** Much," I replied, ** but we must be wary." 
We made our way through the crowd, and for the first 
time in my life I grieved because of my height; for, being of 
great stature, I could be singled out with ease. And this 
was also true of Mawgan, and especially was it true among 
the Spaniards. For they be a short, squat race, very few 
of them rising to anywhere near six feet in height. Still, 
we mingled freely with them, and when presently we left 
the open space we took as many turns as a hunted fox, 
darting up one narrow street and down another, and thus 
going a long distance before we reached the Calle del 
Refugio. 

Arrived there, we had a long council of war, for I told 
John Trenoweth and Mawgan Killigrew all I had heard. 

** As for this Isabella, we have naught to do with her," 
said John Trenoweth. ** Sir John Tremayne's daughter 
we will save, if God gives us grace, and my Esther must be 
saved, too. Remember that, my masters!" 

This he had said many times, and became half-mazed 
because we had not yet discovered where she was. 

Our dangers, too, were increased — or, at least, so I 
feared. For I could not help belieying that the man I had 
seen was Senor Toledo; and, if that were so, we walked on a 
sword edge. Men told me I bore a strong likeness to my 
father; indeed, some went so far as to say that I was the 
exact image of what Sir Richard Hamstead had been when 
he was twenty-four. If that were so, Sefior Toledo would 
have rec(^nised me in spite of my Spanish attire, and would 
make his plans accordingly. 

But we had not come to Spain without counting on this, 
and we walked Toledo streets both that day and the next, 
seeking as best we could to find the prison of the Sefiora de 
Valencia. In this, however, we were unsuccessful; but on 
the Tuesday morning the Moor came to us, his eyes fairly 
ablaze with excitement. 

** It hath b^un, my lords ! " he cried. 
"What hath begun?" 

** The Inquisition. To-day at noon, in the Circo 
Romano, an Englishwoman is to be burned."- 
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"Who? The Scfiorade Valencia?'* 

" Nay, that is not her name. She hath been her tiring 
woman." 

But this I did not tell John Trenoweth, for, in truth, I 
was afraid to do so. 

** It was so decided at El Cristo de la Vega yesterday, 
and even now the people have gathered in the Church of 
San Juan de los Reyes." 

'* Come," I said to my companions, ** itis said that an 
English heretic is to be burned. Come ! " 

•* Where? " cried Mawgan and Trenoweth in the same 
breath. 

** At the Circo Romano," I replied, ** but they are even 
now in the Church of St. John of the Kings. " 

At this, both Mawgan and John Trenoweth looked to 
their weapons, and then we three walked away together. 
No word spoke we, for I believe that their mouths were hot 
and dry, even as mine was. And yet my heart bc^at not 
more quickly than was its wont, while my sinews seemed 
like steel. 

But I did not know then of what I should see and hear 
before the sun went down. 
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CHAPTER XIII- 

SNATCHED FROM THE FLAMES. 

1 HAVE said that my heart beat not more quickly than was 
its wont, and I have spoken the truth. Instead of being 
well-nigh crazed, as I had imagined I should be under such 
circumstances, a great calm came over me. I took more 
than ordinary note of the people we passed in the streets, as 
well as of the buildings, which were larger than ordinary. 
I remember how in particular 1 paid attention to a building 
which had had a strange history, being at one time a Jewish 
temple, and again a Moorish mosque, but which was at that 
time a Christian church called Santa Maria la Blanca, and I 
remember, too, wondering why it was called the Church of 
the White Mary. Not only this, but when at length I 
came to the Church of San Juan de los Reyes, I took parti- 
cular note of the chains which were festooned in front of 
the building. 

I knew that within that same church prayers were being 
chanted, prior to leading a heretic victim down the steep 
incline, and across to the Circo Romano, which stood on the 
plain outside the city walls. But, somehow, the thought 
seemed to fill me with a kind of unnatural calm. Indeed, I 
asked one of the crowd which stood on the little space out- 
side the church door what the chains meant. 

** They be the chains which were taken from the Chris- 
tians whom the Moors kept in their dungeons,'' replied the 
man. 

" And who put them there? " 

" The sefior must be a stranger to Toledo, or he would 
know,'* he replied : " it was by the orders of Isabella .the 
Catholic. Aye, and by the Mass, she made the Moors suffer 
for it afterwards. Good fuel they were, too, these dogs 
who followed the false prophet." 

*' And who is to be 'burnt to-day? '* I asked with seem- 
ing carelessness. 
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" Aye, I know not. Some say one thing, and some 
another; there be several, I think, and among them an 
English heretic." 

** Go you to see the burning? *' 

** What would you? " cried the man. '* We have not 
had one for many a week, and think you I will miss this 
chance? The saints know that of late there hath been but 
little interest in life. The Inquisition falls hard on the 
heretics, but, as Padre Antonio said to me yesterday, it pro- 
vides a rare spectacle for the people. I would not miss it 
for a Dutch ducat." 

** Why go you not inside the church? " 
** Aye, fiiere is no sport there. The priests are mum- 
bling prayers, and giving exhortation; but what of that? 
True, I would like to hear Padre Tempestad tell those poor 
devils of heretics how they will bum in hell, for he hath a 
rare gift. I heard him once describe the sufferings of a 
heretic in hell, and as he told of his endeavours to scrape 
away the boiling pitch from his roasting body, even I felt 
sick. But the prayers will be long, and the sermon short 
to-day, so I prefer waiting here, and seeing the procession 
start. Besides, the church is full, and I doubt whether I 
could gain admission." 

And this I found to be true; for when I and my compan- 
ions tried to obtain an entrance, we saw only a seething 
mass of people, who whispered one to another so loudly as 
to almost drown the chanting of the priests. 

** It's a fine day," I heard a man say close beside me, 
* * and there is no wind. " 

** Aye, and the dried olive wood will burn well." 
** Green wood would be better sport." 
** Aye, but that is over-cruel, according to my 
thinking." 

** Think you she will last?" 
** What mean you?" 

** It is a good mile walk from here to the Circo Romano, 
and it is said she hath been put to the torture. If so, I 
doubt whether she can walk so far. " 

** Aye, especially when she knows she is walking to 
hell." 

** Not so. These English heretics think they go 
straight to heaven. ' * 
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" What, unshriven?" 

•* They care not for that." 

** Well, I am a good Catholic, but these be strange do- 
ings. It is these Jesuits who are at the back of it all. Re- 
port hath it that it is the English Jesuit priest who hath 
stirred up the Inquisition again." 

** Aye, so I have heard. Whenever they have power, 
the fires burn. But what would you ? She is English, and 
they defy us. They, the beer-drinking swine, have sacked 
our towns, and defied our arms, and, therefore, they must 
be punished. Even the Dutch resistance is naught to theirs. 
I would that the Armada started to-morrow instead of next 
year. But what would you? The King waits for the 
Pope's money, and, therefore, there is delay. But patienza^ 
I will touch the English gold I " 

** And so will I, for I am selected to go. But look you, 
they becoming.** 

In this he spoke the truth; for at that moment the great 
church doors rolled back, the people rushed out, while the 
dismal chanting sounded more plain. 

I looked at my companions, who gave a low cry as the 
great bell in the tower b^an to toll a funeral knell, and I 
saw that each face was stern and set. Mawgan had lost 
all his ruddy colour, and had become as pale as a Spaniard; 
but this was not with fear. Nay, I knew by the gleaming 
of his eyes, and the firm setting of his jaws, that his heart 
was on fire, even as mine was. John Trenoweth, too, 
looked almost ghastly. In truth, his face was the face of a 
corpse rather dian of a living man; but his eyes gleamed 
with that steely glitter which I had always noted when he 
was much wrought upon. 

He did not cry out, nor become frantic as I feared he 
would. I could hear him breathing heavily, however, as 
though his lungs closed against the air, while he kept on 
muttering the words, ** The hell hounds I the hell hounds ! *' 
A minute later a great silence fell upon us all, for the 
grim procession b^an. 

First came two men bearing a carved figure of our Lord 
upon the cross, after which came some ecclesiastics headed 
by the archbishop, all of whom wore gorgeous robes, which 
nevertheless bore signs of mourning upon them; and after 
these came a number of priests of less degree, followed by 
I 
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many boys, who carried flags and other things, the mean- 
ing of which I could not understand. After these again 
eame a man of great stature and commanding mien, but 
who made me shudder as I looked on him. H^, too, was an 
ecclesiastic, and wore rich robes, but he was not joining in 
the dismal chanting which filled the air with sadness. I 
watched him as his eyes swept over the crowd, eyes which 
made one think of darkness and mystery, so deep and stern 
were they. 

Then followed a man with a rough wooden cross,* at 
which a sound like a groan rose from tiie vast multitude, for 
immediately behind it came the victims, or what we thought 
were the victims. Their faces we could not discern, for 
they were covered with a death mask, neither were the out- 
lines of their bodies plain, on account of the long coarse 
robes which enveloped them. But we could see that two 
out of the four were lame, and stumbled along with diffi- 
culty; and this was, doubtless, partly because the road was 
rough and uneven, and partly because their limbs ached 
after their torture. 

Who followed after the victims I know not, for Mawgan 
and John Trenoweth and I kept close to them, or at least 
as close as we could, for we could not walk by their sides 
because of the soldiers who formed a barrier. 

Down the hill went the priests, and others, chanting the 
death chant, until we came to the Puerta Cambron, which, 
like the other great doors, was a tremendous barrier made 
of wood and iron, but which did not swing on hinges, but 
was drawn up and down in a rude socket. And after this 
we crossed a rough piece of ground passing not far from El 
Cristo de la Vega, where the victims had been condemned 
the day before, and where I was destined to realise one of 
the most wonderful experiences which surely ever fell to 
the lot of man. A little distance from here we struck into a 
rude road which led to the Circo Romano, a large level piece 
of ground encircled by the ruins of thick stone walls. This . 
place, I was told, had once been a Roman amphitheatre, for 
the people had it that Toledo was the oldest city in the 
world, and that the Romans ruled the city long centuries 
before Wamba conquered it. Be that as it may, it was now 

* This wooden cross may still be seen in the church of San Juan 
de los Reyes. —J. H. 
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used Bs a place for burning heretics, and already I saw in the 
near distance grim piles of wood. 

It was at this time that the terror of the whole business 
really got hold of me, for up to now the thought that I 
should see any living human being committed to the flames 
had not really possessed me. I had, as it seemed to me, 
been living through a black nightmare, but now the terror 
of it all entered my soul, and such a fear laid hold of my 
heart as I have never felt either before or since. 

To the right stood Toledo on its lofty heights, grim, 
awful, mysterious, forbidding; on the left was the church 
of El Cristo de la Vega, behind which was an undulating 
country, green with olive trees. In front was a plain, 
through which the tawny waters of the Tagus ran, pre- 
sently to enter the great gorge which nearly encircW the 
city. 

The day was fine. Not a cloud hung in the sky, not a 
breath of wind stirred. All around, save for the olive trees 
which appeared on the hills behind the little church, was a 
parched, sterile country. Not a bird sang, and not a sound 
was heard save the dismal, chanting of the priests, the toll- 
ing of the great bell, and the distant shriek of a buzzard. 

The flippant talk which I had heard a little while before 
had ceased. In truth, these Spaniards, cruel as they were, 
and always had been — aye, and laughing at their cruelty, 
too — ^had now become quiet and subdu^. Perchance the 
awful thought that human beings were to be burnt alive 
made them think of the meaning of it all. For no charges 
were brought against the victims save that they did not 
accept the beliefs of their Church. Perhaps the more 
thoughtful of them wondered whether He Who took the 
little diildren in His arms and blessed them would have 
given His blessing to the decisions of the tribunal which had 
condemned them to this. 

Be that as it may, no man spoke, and when we reached 
the stakes and the faggots, and the priests stopped chant- 
ing the funeral dirge, 3ie silence was diat of the night rather 
than of the day. 

Presently a man stepped upon a kind of pulpit!. Who 
he was, or what position he held, I knew not; neither do I 
know his name, even to this day. He began chanting 
something in the Latin tongue, which I did not understand. 
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This he continued a minute or more, during which the crowd 
uncovered their heads. When he had finished there was a 
moment's respite, for the priests spoke to each other, and 
even the people began to whisper. 

** I would a dagger were put through them instead," I 
heard one say. 

** Tush, man ! " replies another. " Tush, man ! You 
know it must not be. It is a law that no blocki must be 
shed — nay, not even a drop. But listen." 

At this the man who stood on the platform began to 
speak. I will not write down all he said, for it makes me 
sick to think of it, and this was no wonder, seeing he spoke 
of the love of the Mother Church, and of the glory of God. 
After this one of the victims was brought forward. A Jew 
I took him to be when first the mask was torn from his face, 
and I soon found that I was right; for the man spoke harsh 
words to him. He told him that his fathers had crucified 
Christ, and that ever since they had been an accursed race. 
That still the Holy Inquisition had been kind to him, giving 
him opportunities of life, if he woufd forswear his naughti- 
ness, but he, being stiif-necked and sinful, had defied the 
servants of God. After this a woman was brought forward, 
and as her face was uncovered my heart stood still, for I 
was sure that she was the daughter of Sir John Tremayne. 
Her face was pale and drawn as if by much suffering, her 
lips were bloodless, while her forehead looked like a piece 
of polished bone. 

" Anne de Valencia," the man said, ** I still call thee 
by that name, and perhaps for the last time, for after this 
day if thou dost not repent, thou shalt no longer be regarded 
as the widow of Don Basilio Fernandio de Valencia, but 
thou shalt be an outcast bearing thy maiden name, Tre- 
mayne. To thee the Church hath shown great mercy. 
Thou shalt not die to-day. Thou art brought here that thou 
may St be warned, after which thou shalt have further days 
for repentance. So kind are we to thee that thou shalt wit- 
ness the burning of thy tiring woman, Esther Truscott, 
who hath, like thee, been obdurate, refusing the Church's 
love, and denying her doctrines. It is our hope that our 
clemency will at once melt thine heart, and at the same time 
be to thee a warning." 

** It is Mistress Mary — ^it is she we came to save ! " I 
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heard John Trenoweth say. ** What says he, Master 
Hamstead?" 

'* Hush, man," I said;** she is not to be burned to-day,*' 
but I did not tell him what had been said concerning Esther 
Truscott, although my silence scarcely spared him at all, as 
will speedily be seen. For no sooner had the man ceased 
speaking to Mistress Tremayne, than the death mask was 
torn from the face of the other victim, and I saw the features 
of a kindly faced woman, who looked as though she was 
well past mid age, although I was not quite sure. That she 
was an Englishwoman I could not doubt for a moment, for 
hers was a face that could not belong to any Spaniard, so 
strongly was it stamped with the stamp of her country. This 
I saw in a moment, and just as I turned to look at John 
Trenoweth, wondering if he recognised her as his sweet- 
heart, the priest pronounced her name : Esther Truscott. 

But not a word more did he say, for John Trenoweth 
passed through the people as easy as a man might pass 
through a field of standing wheat. Not a word spoke he, 
although on his face was a look such as I had never seen 
before. Love, terror, hatred, vengeance, determination, 
all were there, and it seemed as though those around were 
moved by his presence, for no man molested him. 

Before a man could well count five, John Trenoweth had 
reached the condemned woman, and stood before her with 
his arms outstretched. But the wcwnan moved not, al- 
though her eyes were wide open with fear, as if she had seen 
a ghost. 

*' Esther, my beauty, my deear sweetheart I "he said, 
and I noted the Cornish accent; I noted, too, the tenderness 
of his voice. 

As he spoke the woman's eyes changed, and a look of 
joy swept over her face; such a look as I have seen on the 
face of a young mother when she hath clasped her babe to 
her breast. 

** John ! John ! " she cned. ** You be come then ! 
Forgive me, John, for I loved 'ee all the time ! " 

At this she made a movement to come to him, while 
the Archbishop and priests watched with wideK>pen eyes, 
but two soldiers held her fast. 

Then, as it seemed to me, in less time than it takes a 
clock to tick twice, John Trenoweth caught hold of the two 
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soldiers, one in each hand, and threw them from her, with 
less trouble than it would have caused me to throw aside 
two seven-year-old children. Then while a cry of excite- 
ment rose from the crowd they fell into each other's arms. 

** Esther, my beauty, my lovely maid I " I heard him 
say, while she kept on repeating, *' John, my John I thank 
God you've come to me I " 

But this was only for a moment, for the soldiers rose to 
their feet, and made ready to rush upon them, and at this 
neither Mawgan Killigrew nor I could restrain ourselves 
longer. With drawn swords we rushed to their side; and 
each made a circle of steel around us. For some minutes — 
how many I know not — we fought like tigers. Man after 
man fell around us, while again and again did soldiers come 
towards us, and again and again did we drive them back. 

Once, and once only, did I look at Mawgan Killigrew, 
and even now, it makes my heart warm to think of him, as 
I saw him then. His cloak had dropped from his shoulders, 
and his head was bare. But this all the better revealed his 
kind, honest face and sinewy form. Mawgan Killigrew 
was worth seeing at any time, so straight and lithe was he. 
Even during the few hours I had been in Cornwall, 1 had 
heard him spoken of as the finest man in the county. And 
this I think not without reason, for not only was he of great 
height, and largeness of limb, but he carried himself with 
grace and dignity. His face, too, was not one to forget, 
rather it was one to be thankful for, revealing as it did 
nobleness of thought, honesty of purpose. That day, how- 
ever, he seemed crowned with a new glory; the joy of battle 
was in his eyes— eyes which shone like flames of fire — ^and 
he wielded his sword as though it were of featherweight./ 

His vcMce rang out clear and true, too, as time after 
time a man fell, and he gathered himself together for a fre$h 
attack. 

How long we fought, I repeat, I do not know. Some- 
times I think our struggle must have lasted many minutes; 
at others, however, I imagine it must have been but a few 
seconds. For we were but two, and they were a number- 
less crowd. How then could the battle be long ? 

" Tear them asunder I " I heard them saying again and 
again, while others made answer, ** We cannot." 

*' Then cut them asunder." 
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" It must not be. No blood must be shed. The Holy 
Inquisition forbids the shedding of blood." 

This I heard while Mawgan Killigrew and I fought those 
who sought to tear John Trenoweth from the arms of the 
woman he had come to save. 

But the end came presently. How could it be other- 
wise, when we were but two swords against a crowd, which 
became angrier and angrier each minute? I saw Mawgan 
borne to the ground, just as I have been told that even a 
lion is overcome by a pack of jackals, and at the same 
moment my own arms were pinioned. 

'* Now tear them asunder," cried a vcrice, ** but break 
no bones, nor shed no blood." 

But that they could not do. John Trenoweth's arms 
were around the body of the woman he loved, and the in- 
furiated mob could not separate them. 

What the end would have been I know not; nor, indeed, 
dare I think, but at that moment a young priest rushed into 
the crowd waving a letter above his head. 

" From the King ! " he cried, " from the King ! " 
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No sooner had he spoken than the turmoil ceased. A look 
of expectation filled every eye, and a moment of breathless 
silence reigned* 

The Archbishop took the letter, and scanned it eagerly. 

** The English heretic is to be given further time for re- 
pentance," he said. ** The King's will be done I " and at 
this there was a shout, partly of relief, and partly, as I 
thought, of disappointment from the multitude. 

"Take them back to prison," said the Archbishop, 
•* and let further means be taken to bring her to repent- 
ance." 

* * But what of the men ! ' * cried a voice. ' * What of the 
English devils which we have here? " 

' ' To the dungeons with them, ' ' said a voice. 

'* Aye, to prison with them," said the Archbishop. 
•• They be evidently spies and heretics. They must be 
taken to prison, and tried. ' * 

*' But we cannot separate the man from the woman I " 

•* Drive a dagger into his heart ! " 

At this moment I saw John Trenoweth*s danger. 
Through the sea of faces I saw him straining the woman to 
his breast. His face was no longer pale, nor were his eyes 
hard and cruel. In truth, I believe he did not realise all 
that was going on around him. Only one thought filled his 
mind. He held his sweetheart to his breast, and was content. 

** John," I said, ** John Trenoweth," and thecfowd was 
silent as I spoke. 

" Aye, Master Hamstead." 

" She Is not to die to-day. A letter hath come from the 
King commanding that she have further time for repent- 
ance." 

** Aye, do 'ee 'car that, my beauty? " says John to the 
woman. 

** You must be separated, John," I said. 
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** Never, never ! " he cried. 

** It will be better, John. If you do not let her go, they 
will stab you to the heart, and then you will no longer be 
able to protect her. God hath helped us so far, and He 
will again. If you release her now, we will find some means 
to accomplish our plans. ' ' 

Whether any man understood our speech I know not; 
neither, in truth, did I think at that moment, so much 
wrought upon was I. I believe then, as I believe now, that 
God in His good providence had guided us, and that He 
would guide us still further. I think, too, although my 
words were necessarily few, that John Trenoweth under- 
stood what was in my heart, for he kissed Esther Truscott 
tenderly, and said, ** They shall not keep me from 'ee long, 
my dear, for the Lord hath delivered *ee from the lion's 
mouth." 

After that I have little idea what happened, for I seemed 
to fall into a kind of dreamy condition. It seemed as 
though all through which I had gone had dulled my senses; 
but I have a vague memory of having my hands bound, and 
of being led away from the Circo Romano towards the city. 
I do not think any great crowd went with us, for, as I was 
told afterwards, the people stayed behind to see the Jew 
burnt, desiring rather to see his sufferings than to behold 
three Englishmen led away into captivity. 

When we had passed through the Puerta Cambron, I 
remember wondering whether we should all be put in the 
same prison, or whether each man would have a solitary 
cell. But I asked no questions, for my brain was dull, and 
I could not think clearly. 

Presently I found myself in darkness. The air was cool, 
too, although ill-smdling. Little by little my senses came 
back to me, and, feeling a pain in my head, I put my hand on 
the place where it ached most. Then I realised that I had 
been wounded, for it was wet with blood. At some little 
distance I heard a hum of voices, but the sound was not 
distinct, and then I think I fell asleep, for I remember no- 
thing else for a long time. 

** Wake up and eat, sefior 1 ** 

I started up, and saw a Spaniard before me, and then, 
looking around, I found myself in an ill-lighted room. 

*'WhereamI?"Iasked. 
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" Under the Alcazar," was the reply. 

•* All right, Rupert, we arc here too. ** It was Mawgan 
who spoke, and the sound of his voice caused a sensation 
of joy to pass through my heart. 

^* Have I been ill?" 

'* You had a swcM-d cut on your head, but it was not 
bad." 

" And we are all tc^etber? " 

'* Aye. I hear we are to be visited, and the Spanii^ 
sefiors, who, I suppose, are to be our visitors, will not go to 
the filthy den where they put us first. " 

" But how did you find that out? " 

' * A fellow has been to us who speaks English. ' ' 

•• Who speaks English? " 

"Aye." 

Again I looked around me, and I saw that we were not 
so badly housed as I feared we should be. It is true that 
the place was neither more nor less than a dungeon; never- 
thdess, a ray of light penetrated the gloom from an iron 
grating placed in ^e wall, while on the floor was a thick 
litter of straw, which, as far as I could see, was clean. 

The food brought was of a coarse and unsavoury nature, 
but hunger had come to me, so I f dl to eating ravenously. 
After I had eat^i I felt better. Some sour wine, too, al- 
though anything but pleasant, slaked my thirst, and made 
me feel something like my own man again. By-and-by 
the Spaniard left us, so that we could speak freely. 

'* We have saved my Esther, Master Hamstead," said 
John Trenoweth. ** Had we not been there, she would 
have been committed to the flames befcM-e the man from the 
King arrived." 

'* Aye, and it was a glorious fight, too," said Mawgan 
almost joyfully. 'M am willing to be cooped up in this 
hole, when I think of the way we slashed at those Spaniards. 
By Cormoran, Rupert, but thou knowest the tricks of 
sword-play." 

" God, in His mercy, saved my Esther," said John 
Trenoweth. " She is alive, and she still loves me. Aye, 
and I have faith; the same God Who hath brought us to- 
gether will hdp us still further. I feel it in my heart." 

" But we are in prison," I could not help saying. 

** In prison ! But whai of that? Esther is alive, my 
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own little maid that was parted from me m(^e than twenty 
years agone ! - If God hedped us once. He will a^^ain ! " 

In truth, a great change had come over John Trenoweth. 
He seemed full ten years younger, and his voice rang out 
clearly, ds though his heart was warm and joyful. 

*• I tell you God brought us here — ^aye, and He brought 
us in time, too. Could 3\ey tear me from her? Nay, not 
ten of them ! They dragged, and dragged, but what of 
that ? I held her in my arms. Aye, even although you had 
struck no blow for me, I would have held her, until the Lord 
brought deliverance." 

Much as I feared the future, I would say no word to dis- 
courage him; nother, indeed, had I the right, for we had 
been wonderfully delivered. Still, I loved not the thought 
of prison, and I wondered what was the meaning of the 
news which had been brought to Mawgan. 

" The man who spoke English said we were to be 
visited ? " I said to him. " But by whom ? '* 

*• Aye, that I know not. I have told you what he said 
to me. A Spanish lord, he said, could not go into the black, 
stinking den into which we were first thrust, so we were 
taken to better quarters. ' * 

** Aye, but who can be our visitors? ** I asked aloud. 

" Who cares? ** cried John Trenoweth. ** Even though 
they be the hell hounds of the Inquisition, I will not be 
afraid. The Lord will be our defence even here ! ** 

At these words a great fear came into my heart, for I 
believed that he, unknowingly, had suggested the truth. 
We should be visited by the priests, and possibly should 
be put to torture. And the thought of this was terrible 
to me, for although I feared no man when my Mmbs were 
free, and I carrial a good sword, I dreaded terribly the 
ghastly torments to which the Spaniards put English 
Protestants. 

Presently the light' which reached us through the iron 
grating passed away, from the which I gathered that night 
was upon us, whereupon we laid ourselves down on the 
straw, and after some time fell asleep. How long we slept 
I know not, but after a time I found myself wide awake, 
and possessed with a feeling that someone was near us. 
Why I thought this I know not, for all was still save die 
heavy breathing of Mawgan Killtgrew and the low murmur- 
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ings of John Trenoweth, who even in his sleep spoke of his 
** dear little maid." 

** There's somecme whispering," I thought at length, 
and; sitting up, I listened more intently. 

Yes, there could be no doubt about it : there was a low 
murmuring at the door, and upon this I woke Mawgan 
Killigrew, who lay by my side. 

** What is it? " he asked in a whisper. 

' ' Someone is at the door, ' ' I said. ' ' Listen, but do not 
make a noise." 

At this John Trenoweth also awoke, and together we 
waited and listened. 

Presently a gleam of light shot across the floor, and 
then little by little the door opened, as if by stealth, and a 
moment later two men came into the room. The one I saw 
in the twinkling of an eye was a priest of some sort. The 
other had so wrapped his face in his cloak that I could not 
discern his features. Nevertheless, I believed that I 
knew who he was. There was s(Hnething in his move- 
ments which reminded me of the man I had seen on the 
Sunday morning before, and made me think of my father's 
visit to Gloucester at the time when Master Hooper went 
to heaven in a flame of fire. 

** What would you, senors? " I asked aloud, " and why 
is our rest disturbed? " 

'' Master Hamstead? " said the man in the cloak. 

** To whom do you speak, seiior? " I asked. 

* * To you, * * he replied. * * You are Master Hamstead. * * 

** And why should I be Master Hamstead ? " I asked. 

** Because my eyes never decdve me, old as they are "; 
and there was savage glee in the tones of his voice. *' Be- 
cause — because — ^well, never mind — I greet you. Master 
Hamstead, and, believe me, it grieves me mudh to see you 
here." 

** And why should it grieve you ? " I asked. 

'' Because your father was a brave man, and because— ^ 
well, it will not be easy to get you away from here." 

** You wish to get us out from here," cried Mawgan 
Killigrew eagerly. 

** Else why should I be here? Believe me, I have been 
looking for you for many days." 

I waited for him to continue. 
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** Believe me, the Spaniard is not ill served in England, 
and we know of all that takes place "; and he laughed 
pleasantly. 

** You have been in England yourself," I ventured. 

** Aye, long years ago. But no me gusto — ^that is, I like 
it not. Ah, the skies are gloomy, and the rain falls often. 
Not that there be not many green trees and fields, and many 
singing birds. But bah I the English know not how to live, 
or to love." 

** But they know how to fight I *' said Mawgan. 

** Aye, Master Killigrew — you see, I know you — ^aye, 
they know how to fight, but clumsily, clumsily. With a 
bludgeon they hit hard, but with a rapier — ^bah I ** 

* * I would gladly contest the point with you, * ' said Maw- 
gan, rising to his feet. ** Choose your own weapons, man, 
and let us have twelve square feet. " 

The man in the cloak laughed. " See my white hair," 
he said. ** Ah, but I love other weapons than steel now; 
but time was when — ^but enough. Sefiors, I salute you I " 
and, taking off his hat, he revealed the features of the man 
I expected to see. It was Sefior Toledo grown old : Sefior 
Toledo in his own country, the man who my father said was 
as cunning as the devil, and as deep as the bottomless pit 
where he dwelt. 

But I did not make out that I knew him. Moreover, I 
pressed Mawgan Killigrew 's arms as a hint that he should 
be silent. 

** Ah, yes," he went on. ** I was in England in the 
good days of old. But I was unknown. Then what would 
you I I ate the beef, I drank the beer, I made love to the 
pretty women, and after breaking many hearts I returned 
to Spain. Sefiors, do you know that you be all mad ? " 

I shrugged my shoulders, even as a Spaniard might. 

** Aye, mad," he repeated. ** You came to take away 
Sefiora de Valencia and her serving woman. Ah ! you 
start ! The senora is the daughter of John Tremayne, and 
had she married according to his desires she would 
have been one of the richest women in England. Ah, yes I 
I know right well. I am what you call frank, free of speech, 
my masters — is it not so? Tliat is why I desired speech 
with you. But you be mad. Think you that an English- 
man could come to Spain — aye, and to Toledo I — and take 
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away the sefiora as a hind could take a kitchen wench from 
one of your English houses? Ah, think you that? Think 
you we did not know that this man here, John Trenoweth 1 
— ah, but your names are hard to utter — ^was not sent to 
Hamstead Manor — ^what for? How did I find out? Sabe 

That the man had something in his mind I knew right 
well. Else why should he seek speech with us? Why, 
moreover, should he tell us that he knew aught of our plans ? 

** Falmouth is a fine harbour," he went on. ** Oh, I 
know I A fine harbour, and Master Killigrew governs it — 
Master Killigrew, hearty of manner and free of speech. 
How do I know it? My masters, there were friends of 
Spain in the neighbourhood of Arwaiack before Senor 
Gomez went there. Why? Sabe Dios! Do I not speak 
freely according to your English desires? " 

•• Well/' I cried, ** and why all this? " 

** Why ? Ah, you speak as you fight, bluntly, clumsily, 
and " 

"Honestly.*' 

He shrugged his shoulders scornfully. 

** And you thought," he went on, ** that we should be 
unprepared. You did not know that in England every 
parish has a friend of Spain. You did not know that there 
is not a vessel which leaves an English port but has someone 
who longs for Spanish rule, and who finds a means of send- 
ing news to us. You did not know that one of your own 
countrymen hath established such a system of espionage in 
England that aught that affects us is made known to us with 
the speed of a bird's flight. Ah, but it gives us little plea- 
sure to fight with you, you be so clumsy, so mad, so blind ! " 

At this I laughed — ^why I hardly know — ^but my laugh 
angered him. 

** Oh, yes, Sefior Gomez did not — but what of that? 
You are here in Toledo, and here you will stay. Remem- 
ber, we Spaniards be no fools ! " This he said angrily. 

" He is trying to frighten me," I thought, but I held 
my tongue. 

** You aind yours should know better," he went on, ** for 
you have had experience of the Spaniard." 

" Aye, I have seen them run away," I said with another 
laugh« 
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He stamped bis foot with rage, but presently be mas- 
tered bimself . 

•* Well, wbat expect you? " be asked. 

' * I expect you to do your worst, ' * I replied. * * I expect 
you will toy and treat us as your countrymen have always 
treated mine when they have had them in their power. I 
expect you will use the same means as you have used in the 
Indies — aye, and in your own country among the Moors, 
and Jews, and Christians. I know them. The torture, 
the faggot. There is nothing new in them. Clumsy and 
brutal, and, well — Spanish." 

** Yes, my masters," he said between bis teeth, ** and 
what then? *' 

" Only that we shall beat you ! " 1 cried. 

** Beat us!" 

' * Aye, beat you. " It was John Trenoweth who took up 
the tale. ** You may do your worst, but we shall take Sir 
John Tremayne's daughter back to him, where she will be 
freed from your htllifh tortures. We shall take back my 
Esther to Cornwall, Master Spaniard, and laugh at you for 
what you are — a cruel, blood-thirsty. Popish crew." 

I thought he would have struck the Cornishman, but he 
restrained Umself. 

** A caballero may not soil his hands by touching 
swine, " he said. Then, turning to me again, he continued : 

** You think because you escaped from the gipsy camp, 
and because it seemed as though good fortune were on your 
side this morning, that you can escape us. But bah ! I 
could have captured you a score of times these last two days. 
But I did not. Why? Because I was not ready. Be- 
sides " And then he stopped suddenly while I waited 

for him to continue. 

** I will tell you what will come to pass," he said at 
length. ** You heard the sermon in the cathedral on Sun- 
day, so I need not enlarge on that. Well, in one day — 
perhaps two days — ^but quickly, you will be tak^i to El 
Cristo de la Vega, and your faith will be inquired into." 

** Inquired into! " I repeated with a sneer. 

** Aye, inquired into, for the Holy Inquisition never con- 
denuis before trial; and then, if you prove untrue to the 
doctrines of the Church, you will be put to torture. And I 
tell you the thumbscrew, the rack, be not pleasant. ' ' 
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" And afterwards? " I asked. 

** Afterwards — ^well," and he shrugged his shoulders, 
" you will understand the secret which that dog of a Jew 
learnt to-day. The flames, sefiors, the flames 1 " 

I was silent. 

** You do not speak, seftor." 

" No, I am waiting." 

" Waiting? Fo*- what, seftor? " 

** To know why you have come to visit us to-night. " 

** I have been to England," he said presently, ** and 
therefore think not of the English as some think of them. 
They are fools, and blind — ^but all are not bad. Therefore 
—well, I might be disposed to be merciful to you." 

Still I waited, never speaking a word. 



I 
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** I REMEMBER that both you and Master Killigrew here be 
only mere boys, and therefore act but foolishly," he said, 
after quietly watching us for a few moments. ** As ior 
your serving man here — well, he can be dealt with later.** 

** He is no serving man,*' said Mawgan Killigrew. 
** His blood is as good as yours, sefior, and he is as brave a 
man." 

The Spaniard shrugged his shoulders again, but beyond 
this he took no notice of the interruption. 

** Bdng mere thoughtless boys," he went on, ** it doth 
seem hard that you should, well, let us say, be treated as the 
Jew was treated to-day. Nevertheless, you will be, if I do 
not interpose. It is true I shall place myself in opposition 
to the Holy Inquisition, but what of that ? I am too old to 
be a suspect, besides, I have not lived so long in Toledo for 
naught. Be that as it may, I have dedded to give you a 
chance of life. " 

** Thank you, sefior," said Mawgan quietly. ** Then I 
suppose we may walk out of here free men ? " 

The Spaniard showed his yellow teeth like one in anger. 

** I was right in saying that Master Killigrew was only a 
boy," he said. ** But bah ! what would you? " 

'* You would make a bargain with us," I said. . 

" Sefior Hamstead is an Englishman, and loves a bar- 
gain," said the Spaniard, " and — ^well, even Spanish cabal* 
leros love honest treaty. Quid pro quo, as the Latins say — 
is that not so, Sefior Hamstead ? " 

** Well, what would you ? " I asked, for I was impatient 
to know what he was driving at. 

** You know what your life is worth here," he replied. 
** Let me take my hands from you, and what then? It 
grieves me to say it, but the Spaniard loves sport, and no- 
thing would please him better than to see three English 
heretics roasting. But it would not please me. Would you 
J 
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believe me, I have spent much time in persuading the holy 
fathers to adopt another form of death. It is not pleasing 
to a man of refined tastes, it is — ^well, a trifle vulgar and 
brutish. A clean rapier thrust I love, but the flames, the 
smell of roasting flesh — bah ! But that is not to the point. 
The sefiors would like to go back to their island again. It 
is scarcely conceivable, but there — ^they were not bom in 
Spain.'* 

" Well," I said. 

** Well, I have come to tell them of means whereby 
their wishes may be accomplished." 

We remained silent, so the Spaniard went on. 

** What I ask is that one of them, say Master Killigrew, 
shall write a letter at my dictation." 

••To whom?" 

" To Sir John Tremayne." 

•• And the purport thereof? " 

*• Oh, the purport is very simple. I only wish you to 
tell Sir John Tremayne that you lie here at our mercy, and 
the only condition on which your lives can be spared is that 
he shall cease to be angry with his daughter, the Sefiora de 
Valencia, and that she be the happy possessor of his favours, 
just as she would have been if her late noble husband had not 
so honoured her." 

** And if this is written, what then, sefior? " 

" Then, well, you shall be treated as noble prisoners 
until we have restored your country to its rightful king. 
What would you? Is not that noble? " 

I laughed in his face. I could do no other, so plain was 
his meaning. 

*• You laugh, SeiSor Hamstead, but why? I have pro- 
mised great things, and I ask but little. What would you ? 
I take my hand from you, and bah ! you burn I But write 
this letter, and you live ! Is not this fair? " 

** And what becomes of the sefiora? " I asked. 

** The sefiora? " He shrugged his shoulders contemp- 
tuously. ** Who is the sefiora? What is she? She hath 
been protected — indulged — because she married a Spanish 
noble. Even the Church dared not harm her while he lived. 
He was the King's friend, and although the holy fathers 
have frightened him to do many things — ^aye, many things 
» many that he hath much withdrawn his presence from 
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Toledo, they could not make him consent to her proper 
punishment while Don Basilio Femandio de Valencia lived. 
But now, what would you ? There must be but one law. 
Faith or death. You have broken it in England, and what 

have you become? A strumpet sits on the throne, and " 

But he did not finish the sentence, for Mawgan Killigrew 
caught him by the neck. 

** Take back those words, sefior," he said, ** or I will 
drive the tongue that spoke them down your vile throat. " 

For a moment I thought he was going to call in the 
guards, but he had a point to gain, and he refrained. 

** Ah ! I take back my words," he said, with a spiteful 
laugh — ** and why? Because in a little while England will 
belong to Spain. The true faith will be triumphant, and 

But enough, jsefiors; the fate of the sefiora will be 

happiest and best for her. She is in the hands of our Holy 
Mother the Church, who acts in love. What is done to 
her will be for the good of her soul, and for the glory of 
God. But that is naught to you, senors. It is for you to 
do my will! ** 
••Your will?" 

** Aye, I have dallied long enough. For why should I, 
who can command, make bargains? Even with Spaniards 
I say, * It must be done,* and it is done. Else what would 
you ? Los individuos del estado llano — by that I mean what 
you English call the commoners, the low-born, the base — 
will dare to set their opinions against ours I And where is 
the country then? The low-born have opinions — ^wills of 
their own I It would be the death of the country I Fancy 
it I Common people, aye, and people of other countries, 
the English daring to set their thoughts, their wills against 
the Holy Church, and against the Spanish nobles ! Bah ! 
You have heard my will, sefiors, and the letter will be 
written." 

** Get it written," I said with a laugh. 
' * What ? Dare you ? " he cried. 

•* Aye, I dare! " I replied quietly. ** Think you that 
we will tell Sir John Tremayne that we bargain for the 
mercy of a Spaniard ? Think you that we will ask him to 
give our English lands and our English money to Spain ? 
For that is what it means." 

" And why not? " he asked. ** Think you it will re- 
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main in Sir John Tremayne's hands when Spaniards have 
taken England? Think you that Spanish nobles would 
dirty their hands to fight with English pulrea if it were not 
for the lands, the gold? For religion, yes I But what 
would you? The chosen people of God may despoil the 
Egyptians. Do my will, senor, and gain your liberty, for 
by the Mass it will be all tiie same in the end. ' * 

** If you felt so sure of taking England, Seiior Span- 
iard," I said, ** you would not be so eager for the letter to 
be written." 

** What of that? It is my will. Dc^s of English, 
obey! " 

He was losing control of himself now, and then for the 
first time the man who was dressed like a priest spoke to 
him in low tones. 

** Your excellency will gain nothing by anger," he said 

in Spanish. ** You remember what ," and then he 

spoke so low that I could not hear him. 

Presently he turned to us again, his wicked old «yes 
gleaming with anger; nevertheless, he spoke with a kind of 
mountebank bravado. 

** You know not who I am, sefior," he said. ** You 
know not my powers. You know not that my will is law 
even in high places. You know not that even were the Holy 
Inquisition to pass judgment, I could overrule that judg- 
ment ! It is not for me to reason, but to command. TTiere- 
fore think yourselves honoured that I have dealt with you 
as though you had even a right to question my desire. But 
this letter must be written. It is my will. If you knew my 
power you would obey without question." 

** In my father's hall is a sword which he took from 
Sefior Toledo," I said, ** and the son is not afraid of the 
man whom his father hath beaten ! " 

At this he was no longer able to control himself. He 
struck me in the face with the fiat of his hand. 

** That for you and your father I " he cried. "It is 
enough I Your sandglass hath run out. I was wrong to 
show kindness to you beef -eating, beer-drinking puercot 
You know my name, now mark the anger of Don Ferdinand 
Toledo ! Tremble, you English vagabundost My hand no 
longer protects, it punishes ! You shall have a foretaste 
of the doom of your mezq^uino country ! "- 
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With that he threw the lower part of his cloak around 
his neck, replaced his hat, and with the simple expression, 
** Baht " walked away. 

Mawgan Killigrew laughed as he went out. ** Surely 
you have played in the theatres, Master Toledo," he said ; 
** you make an excellent mountebank ! " 

At this we all fell to laughing together, but in truth our 
position was serious. That we were safely guarded there 
could be no doubt, and I saw naught before us but the tor- 
ture and the faggot. Still, we did not come to Spain to do 
the will of the Spaniard, and we had vowed never to yield to 
his demands. That I was in an ill-temper I admit, for al- 
though I did not despair of getting out of prison, I was 
angry that, although we had for the moment saved the life 
of an Englishwoman, we should as a consequence be cooped 
into gaol like three thieves. But neither Mawgan Killi- 
grew nor John Trenoweth troubled one whit. For Maw- 
gan was never the man to fear aught. Hope always seemed 
to rise in his heart, and even were he pinioned to a stake, 
waiting for the fire, I believe he would laugh at the man who 
was holding the torch to the sticks. As for John Tren- 
oweth, he seemed to be born anew. Ever since he had seen 
his sweetheart his confidence had not left him. To him her 
release was because of the hand of God, and he was joyful 
accordingly. 

Thus it was that when some minutes later I spoke de- 
spondingly of the future, both refused to listen to me. 

" Fear a Spaniard ! *' cried Mawgan, ** by my grand- 
father's bones, no ! As for writing such a letter, why, we 
could never hold up our heads again ! I have already a 
dozen schemes in my head for getting out of this hole, and 
before a week is over we will let these Spaniards know what 
free Englishmen can do." 

** The Lord hath saved once, and He can save again," 
said John Trenoweth. ** Put your trust in Him, my mas- 
ters, and be not afraid." 

** What did that priest with Sefior Toledo, I wonder? " 
I said, half to myself. 

** Sabe DioSy as the Spaniards say," replied Mawgan; 
** besides, it doth not matter, for there are two ways by 
which we can get away from here ! " 

"What are they?" 
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** Both simple, yery simple. One is, pull out that grat- 
ing yonder, and creep out to the courtyard overhead; the 
other is easier, but more risky. ' * 

** Let's hear the other, for the first is foolishness," I 
replied. 

** There are two men who guard us; well, when they 
bring our food in the morning, we will gag them, and then 
walkout." 

At this I fell to laughing, so foolish did it seem, although 
Mawgan regarded his plan as sound and good. But we 
did not continue to speak of it, for at that moment we again 
heard whispering outside the door. 

** More visitors," cried Mawgan. ** By Tre, Pol, and 
Pen, but these Spaniards show us much attention." 

** Speak not so loud," I whispered; ** we know not how 
many of these people understand our tongue." 

Again the door opened, and again we saw in the light 
of the candle he carried the face and form of the young priest 
who had accompanied Senor Toledo. 

** What would you, senor? " I asked. ** We would 
sleep, man, for we be weary." 

** I have come for your good, senor; I have come to give 
you another chance of life, aye, and perchance of liberty." 
This he said in the Spanish language. 

** Speak on. Master Priest," I said, ** but if you know 
our tongue, speak it, for my friends do not know yours. " 

At this he seemed confused, and he turned to the door 
as if expecting someone. 

** Sefiors," he said presently, ** do you remain obdur- 
ate? If you think, you will see that our demand is but 
little. But it may mean much. You are young, too, and 
liberty and life are surely sweet to you. " 

** As to that. Master Priest," said Mawgan, ** we have 
our life; as to our liberty, we shall take it at the proper ttfaie. 
But if you think we will do your dirty work either because of 
threats or promises, you do not know us. Besides, what 
are your promises worth? " 

** They are as certain to be fulfilled as our threats." 

" But what guarantee have we? " asked Mawgan. 

* * You shall have the word of , * ' but here he stopped, 

as if not knowing what to say. Presently he went on again , 
however. ** You know not what you refuse, sefiors," he 
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said. '* I tell you you are surrounded with danger, and 
your lives are not worth a piece of bronze money. Bo- 
sides, your refusal touches more lives than your own. What 

can it matter to Sir John Tremayne, what ^that is, is it 

not his daughter's right? And to her what may it not 
mean?" 

" Look you, sefior," I said. " Suppose I write this 
letter, what then ? Suppose I say to him, * Sir John, we are 
in prison, and the price of our liberty is your wealth. Dower 
your daughter with your wealth, and we are free. ' Well, 
then, suppose he acts in accord with the letter. What then ? 
Will your Church take its solemn oath that she shall be free 
to return to her father's house? Tell me that." 

** Aye, it will," he replied. 

** You swear that by the Mass," I said. 

At this he stammered, like a man confused, as in truth 
he was. 

** It may be; that is, if she renounces her errors, and 
promises obedience," he murmured presently. 

'* Aye," I replied, '* and a fool can see what that means. 
But if she will not?" 

At this he was silent for a moment, then he said, *' It is 
not for a priest to answer all the vain questions of a heretic. ' ' 

At this Mawgan Killigrew laughed again, while John 
Trenoweth said, ** Bravely spoken. Master Hamstead. 
Fear not, the Lord will save us I " 

** I tell you, you are mad," he cried. ** It is your life, 
man, and more than your life ! Oh, the Church is kind; but 
you know not I " 

** It may be we are mad. Master Priest," I said, ** but 
it may be you know not Englishmen. We can die, my 
master, but we do not play into an enemy's hand. Tell the 
truth : where is the Sefiora de Valencia now? " 

He shuddered like a man under a great fear. 

** She is in prison," he said; ** but I have prayed for 
her, prayed that she may be led to the truth. " 

'* Is she alone in prison? " I asked. '* Have you put 
her to torture? " 

** And if you can free her from torture? " he cried; ** if 
by writing this letter you can save her from untold agony, 
and give her liberty, what then? " 

** Aye, but how would that give her liberty? " I asked. 
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** You want her father's money. If Sir John dowered her 
with all he has, what then ? Your Holy Church, as you 
call it, would demand as the price of her life that she make 
it over to her. It would be taken by the Jesuits, and then 
what would they do to her ? If she would not forswear her 
faith in her Saviour, you would burn her for the glory of 
God. You have played the game before, Master Priest, 
and we have seen your cards. " 

His eyes flashed angrily, but he spoke no word. It was 
then that I for the first time took particular notice of his 
face, and as I looked I wondered, for here were no evil, 
villainous features, rather they were somewhat kind. It 
was true that the light of a fanatic burnt in his eyes; never- 
theless, they suggested kindness, humanity. Under some 
circumstances this man could believe he was pleasing God 
by burning a heretic, but on the other hand, he could be 
moved to pity. 

I judged that he took his calling seriously; neverthe- 
less, he was still a man, with a man's passions, a man's 
hopes. In truth, I judged that here was a man who could 
love, and hate, and fight; a man, moreover, who would 
rather fight openly than in the dark. 

** I tdl you, you do not know all," he said at length. 

•* Then tell us all. Master Priest," said Mawgan. ** We 
did not come from England to play blind man's buff." 

He hesitated again, then looked towards the door. 

** Are you the tool of Sefior Toledo? " I asked. 

He looked nervously around as though afraid. 

** Anger not Sefior Toledo," he said in a whisper. 
** Even now, I pity you. Death is not the worst thing, my 
masters. A man can die, and then be out of pain. That 
is, if he hath made his peace with the Church," he added 
quickly. ** But there is worse than death. There is liv- 
ing. You are strong, and could bear much. That is why 
you have need to fear. First one finger, then another. 
First one limb, and then another. First one eye, and then 
another. To die by inches, to die of torture, that is what 
those suffer who anger him. Think of it, my masters. 
What will he do? * Write the letter,' he will say. * No,' 
you reply. Then the left hand will be burnt off. * Write 
the letter,' he will say. * No,' you reply. Then the right 
eye will be plucked out. And so on until you obey. " 
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Mawgan laughed in the priest's face. ** That for Sefior 
Toledo ! " he said, snapping his fingers. 

** What ! do you not fear him ? ** 

** Fear him I I never feared man yet. Have you ever 
read the story of Samson, Master Priest? He killed more 
at his death than during his life. Well, what would hap- 
pen, think you? * Write the letter, ' he would say. * Good,' 
I should reply. * Give me a pen, and tell me what you wish 
written. * Then I should strike him once, and Sefior Toledo 
would never speak again." At this Mawgan laughed 
heartily, like a man in good humour. 

The priest looked at him in amazement. 

•* You know not,*' he cried. ** You speak as if the 
sefiora were all. There is the sefiorita. " 

** Doth she desire this? " I asked. 

•* Aye, that she doth." 

** Let us see her. Master Priest," I said. ** If she 
desires that her mother be the tool of those who would 
burn her, let us have speech with her, and let us see if a 
daughter's love lives in her heart." 

Again he looked towards the door, and hesitated. 

* * She hath no power, ' ' he said , like one musing. * * She 
is bound, bound, bound. Besides, she is a child of the 
Church, taught from childhood to hate heresy and heretics. " 

** Then do your worst altogether," I said. ** We will 
not write the letter. Master Priest." 

** I could write it myself," he said. 

** Aye, and think you that Sir John Tremayne would 
not know it was a forgery ? Before we came away, we bade 
them all beware of such things. No, no, you have made 
your request, and you have heard our answer. Go to Sefior 
Toledo, and tell him of what we have said. As for this 
sefiorita, the child who will connive at her mother's 
death " 

** You shall see her ! "he interrupted. 

" Very well, let us see her; but when? " 

** Now. She is close by. I will bring her to you. " 

At that he went away, while we three looked into each 
other's faces, wondering what the outcome of all this parley 
might be. 
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HOW I FIRST SAW FATHER PARSONS. 

A MINUTE later the priest returned, and by his side was a 
tall form, clothed in a long mantle, the face and head covered 
with black lace. Mawgan Killigrew and I looked towards 
them with eagerness, but John Trenoweth seemed to take 
but little heed. Evidently he was thinking of the woman 
he loved, and of the way she had been saved from the flames. 

*' The Sefiorita de Valencia hath come to add her en- 
treaties to mine," he said. 

We remained in silence, waiting for her to speak, but 
she spoke not, neither did she move, although I thought she 
watched us through the lace which covered her face. 

** I saw the seiiorita's mother to-day," I said. ** She 
appeared to have suffered much for her faith. I wonder if 
her daughter's face in aught reseilibles her mother's? ** 

Still she did not speak, neither did she remove her veil, 
at the which I wondered, for I knew she would not have 
come to us had she not something of importance to say. 

** The sefiorita hath never seen England," I went on, 
** never visited her mother's old home. It is very beautiful 
there. During the summer the whole country-side is 
covered with a wondrous green, and the birds sing gaily. 
The river Fal is as clear as crystal, not like the muddy 
Tagus. Surely God was bountiful of His gift when He 
created that part of the world where the sefiorita's fore* 
fathers lived 1 Sir John Tremayne is an old man, but so 
good, so kind ! If his daughter were to return, his days 
might be lengthened into many years, and his sun would go 
down in a clear sky. ' ' 

This I said because I wished to make her feel more at 
ease, and because I wanted to make her think kindly of the 
land and people that she had been taught to hate. Still she 
did not speak, but stood before us as immovable as a statue. 

" It is no use trying to hide from the sefiorita that we 
have come to save her mother," I went on. ** We would 
save her body from torture, and her soul from thraldom. " 
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" What do you know about the soul," she said, ** you 
who deny our Church, and set your heart against the 
truth?" 

She spoke like one in anger. Her voice quivered with 
emotion, and I thought I saw her tremble. 

** We believe in the truth that maketh free,** I replied. 
*' We have learnt that the Gospel of Christ is not to be 
spread with rack and fire; and we are beginning to learn that 
God would have no man coerced into faith. ' * 

* * I did not come here to hear this, * ' she replied, * * but to 
help you to save your lives.'* 

** We are not anxious to save our lives in the way which 
hath been suggested.'* 

At this she threw back her veil, and revealed her face to 
us, and then I knew that we had seen each other before. 
This was she whom I had seen in the great cathedral, when 
the Archbishop was proclaiming the fact that the power of 
the Inquisition was to be again manifested in order to 
bring heretics to repentance. The light was dim, and I 
could not see her face plainly, but I thought she looked pale 
and anxious. There were dark rings round her eyes, too, 
as though she had suffered from sleeplessness. Otherwise 
she was the same haughty, beautiful woman I had seen a 
few days before. I saw now why she was different from the 
other Spanish women, why she was more tall and stately, 
why her face was not large and fleshy like theirs, why her 
form was not given to stoutness. She had English blood in 
her veins, and while she suggested the land of her birth she 
also made one think of the home from which I had come. 

** You do not seem to realise, sefiors, that you are in the 
power of the Spaniards,** she said. 

** Our bodies may be for the present,** I replied, ** but 
neither King Philip nor the Pope hath power over our 
souls,*' I replied. 

'' You say that because you are in darkness, sefior, be- 
cause the light of the Gospel hath been taken away from 
you." 

" Nay, rather, it hath been brought to us,** I made 
answer, '' and because it hath given us liberty; but doubt- 
less the Sefiorita de Valencia desires rather to speak of 
other things than of religion. " 

" Yes, I would save my mother," she replied. 
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We all waited in silence, Mawgan Killigrew watching 
her face like a man who would remember every feature. 

** I may not profess to you what I do not feel," she said 
presently. * * For you three I care not a straw. ' ' 

At this Mawgan and I bowed profoundly, but John 
Trenoweth seemed to pay no heed to her words. 

* * For what are you ? ' ' she went on. * * You are heretics 
who are worse than heathen. Had you never known the 
light of the Gospel, you might be worthy of pity, but, hav- 
ing had the light, you have chosen darkness. Therefore is 
your offence unpardonable." 

** Then why trouble us? " I asked bluntly, for the words 
nettled me. 

'' Because I love my mother, and because I would save 
her,*' she replied. 

We waited in silence for her to proceed. 

** Oh, you English are a noble race! " she cried, like 
one in great anger — ** so noble, so wise! You talk of 
chivalry, and of devotion to womanhood. You come to 
Spain on a mad-brained journey, thinking to take a Spanish 
lady from her people, and yet you will not do a little thing — 
a little thing I " 

** Not when that little thing is an act of cowardice— aye, 
and worse! " 

** And why, seftors? If you were to do this, I might 

perchance save her from But what is the use? Your 

countrywoman is in torture, and yet you will not do this 
little thing ! Money, money ! What is it? Yet it might 
save her body, if it would not save her soul ! But you care 
not, you care not ! " 

** If the senorita loved her mother," I replied, ** she 
would herself have saved her from pain; she would have 
planned to take her to a land of liberty. She would remem- 
ber that some of the best blood of England runs in her own 
veins, and have spared herself nothing to take her back to 
the home of her fathers ! " 

** Aye, and doomed her soul to a worse punishment. 
For myself I care not. As soon as my work is done, I shall 
give my life to religion. I shall go to a convent and give 
my life to prayer and holy thoughts; but when money can 
save my mother from torture, when it can give her time to 
repent Ah ! but what would you ? You are English. ' ' 
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** And doth your mother desire this, senorita? *' 

*' My mother is still under the influence of the dark night 
of heresy," she replied. 

** Your mother is the daughter of Sir John Tremayne," 
I replied. ** She is the child of a man who hath never done 
a base deed, and because of this she would rather suffer 
and die than that the home of her fathers should become the 
property of those who have tortured her and dragged her 
to the stake. She is an Englishwoman, and not a 
Spaniard.'* 

Her eyes fairly blazed as she looked at me. 

** But for my mother I should rejoice that — that 

But why need I trouble ? Every acre of English land will 
soon be in the hands of the faithful Spaniard. It is his 
right. He hath been faithful to the Church, and God will 
reward him I ** 

** If you believe that, why trouble about this letter? " I 
made answer. **Ah! but the sedorita knows that the 
Spaniard can never take English lands. She hath the blood 
of the Tremaynes in her veins, and she knows that the 
Spanish swine will be driven into the sea, even as those 
others were driven in the days of our Lord." 

** Then, even although it will save my mother from tor- 
ture and death, you will not write this letter? ** she cried 
angrily. 

** Aye, we will do it on one condition," I replied. 

* * What is that ? " she asked eagerly. 

** That it be remembered that we ask naught for our- 
selves, and that, in return, your Archbishop will swear by 
the Mass that Sefiora de Valencia and her serving-woman, 
Esther Truscott, shall forthwith, and without further harm, 
be sent to thdr own country." 

•• And if not? " 

'* Then I shail have proof that this is but a means to 
get English money into the hands of the Church," I 
replied. 

'' The sefiors ask nothing for themselves ! " she said 
mockingly. 

" No," I replied. " They have never asked favour of 
a Spaniard yet, neither will they. " 

" The Lord hath saved us, and the Lord will save us 
again," interposed John Trenowcth. 
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** You care naught for the sufferings of an English lady, 
then? You will allow her to be tortured — ^aye, dragged to 
the stake — ^and will not even do this to save her ? ' ' 

** If we did care naught, it would be no wonder, es- 
pecially when her daughter, who might have saved her, 
plays into the hands of the Jesuits," I replied. 

At this she laughed a bitter, mocking laugh, and, as I 
thought, made ready to leave us. And this, I saw, made 
Mawgan Killigrew angry, for he came towards her, his eyes 
ablaze. 

** Aye, we do care I ** he cried; ** and because we do care 
we have come hither.'* 

Then she laughed again. ** But when you come you 
will do nothing," she cried. ** You behave like plough- 
boys, and think that by loud words and foolish deeds you 
can save her." 

** There you He, sefiorita," he replied. ** Aye, I use 
the word freely — ^you lie. And to prove it I will do this. 
Let your Spanish fiends cease persecuting poor weak 
women, and give their attention to men. If they have a 
spark of manhood in them, let them set the women at 
liberty, and we will take their places. Aye, let them put me 
into the sefiora's dungeon, but for the sake of God let the 
women go free. Do you hear. Master Priest? I offer my- 
self in the lady's place, trusting to God and my own right 
arm for the future." 

** The sefior is safe in making such an offer," replied the 
sefiorita. ** Had he been at liberty, he would not so freely 
make such an offer; but he is already in the Spaniards' 
power. And he need not fear I He will surely receive the 
punishments of God ! " 

** You are unworthy to talk about the punishments of 
God, Isabella de Valencia," I said angrily. ** Had you a 
spark of womanhood in your nature, you would scorn every 
Spaniard, and hate their cursed ways ! But you, what do 
you ? Knowing that your mother and poor Esther Trus- 
cott have suffered torments for their faith, you yet aid and 
abet those who ply thumbscrew and rack. You kiss the 
hand that would light the faggots." 

At this I thought she would have struck me, for, in 
truth, all her control seemed gone; but she mastered herself 
presently, and spoke quietly again. 
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•* Very well, Sefior Hamstead/* she replied; ** I have 

offered you liberty, and " 

** Aye, offered it," I laughed mockingly. 

* * I have heard that Englishmen know not how to respect 
a woman," she said scornfully; ** now I know it." 

* * Those who will consent to a mother's tortures are no 
longer worthy the name of woman," I replied, for she had 
aroused me to a great passion. '* She who for many a long 
day hath been content to lie on a soft bed, while her mother 
hath been suffering the torments of hell, is not a woman at 
all. Had she been a woman, she would have denounced 
those who made her suffer, and taken her place by her 
mother's side. But leave us, senorita, for we be weary of 
such talk. And bethink of this, too : we will even yet set 
your mother free, in spite of your unfaithfulness." 

"Well spoken, Master Hamstead," said John Tren- 
oweth. ** By the mercy of God, we will set her free, for the 
Lord is our shield and our right hand. He also is our sure 
defence." 

At this the sefiorita left us alone again, I being ill pleased 
with the words I had spoken, and yet rejoicing that she 
knew what was in my heart. And after that no one spoke to 
us for two days, save the gaoler who brought us our food 
three times a day. During this time we talked of many 
things, and, moreover, we debated warily as to a way of 
escape. In truth, we came to the conclusion that Mawgan 
Killigrew had not spoken falsely when he said it was possi- 
ble for us to make our way out of our prison. It is true 
we knew not what would meet us when we got into the open 
air, but the getting there was not impossible. For this we 
found : the grating which let both light and air into our 
prison was not so securely placed but that we could remove 
It, impossible as this might seem to those who guarded us. 
But we did not deem it wise, for more than one reason. 
First, we were told by the gaoler that he had been informed 
that Sefiora de Valencia and Esther Truscott were to have 
fourteen days for instruction and repentance, before being 
again put to the torture, and that because of the King's 
letter they were to be well fed and housed during that time. 
Moreover, I did not see how we could help them by escap- 
ing. For I knew that the moment we got out of prison a 
hullabaloo would be created, so that our only safety would 
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lie outside Toledo walls, even if we could get there. There- 
fore, as we had come to Toledo, not to fly from it, but to 
fulfil our purposes, we judged that we were better off where 
we were. And this was not all. We believed that we 
should be visited again, and perchance learn many useful 
things. Besides — ^and this may seem like foolishness — but 
John Trenoweth pleaded hard that we should stay there. 
It was the will of God, he said, and if we were patient He 
would as surely deliver us as He delivered Daniel from the 
lions' den. 

Although I believed we could have escaped, therefore, we 
stayed quietly in prison, asking what questions we dared of 
the gaoler, and talking over many plans which we hoped to 
carry out in the future. 

At the end of two days we were visited by three men I 
had never seen before, neither did I know their estate or 
authority, for they were covered by long cloaks which con- 
cealed whatever gay attire they might have worn, neither 
did they speak many words, as will be seen. I judged, 
however, tiiat they were of good substance, because the 
gaolers paid themmarked reverence, and they carried them- 
selves as men used to command. 

** Which of you is Seiior Ruperto Hamstead? *' one 
asked in Spanish. 

^* My name is Rupert Hamstead,** I replied. ** What 
would you, sefiors? " 

** Follow," said one curtly. 

** Whom, and whither? " I asked. 

** That you will know soon,*' he replied. ** At present 
it is for you to obey.'* 

** Andmy friends?*' 

'•They remain.** 

** Go, and God be with you I ** said Mawgan Killigrew, 
when I told him what had been said. ** We trust you, and 
we will stand by what you shall say or do. * * 

I therefore followed without further parley, and soon I 
discovered that this same Alcazar under which we had been 
inmiured was, indeed, full of prisons. We walked along 
gloomy passages, to the right and left of which were, as I 
judged, many dark cells, where, as I believed, many people 
were lying at that moment. For once or twice I heard 
moans and, as I thought, the clanking of chains. Where- 
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upon I could not help wondering that we had been treated 
with so much kindness, seeing that we had had light, and 
air, and wholesome food, besides being allowed to remain 
together. 

Presently we began climbing some steps, and ere long 
I found myself in a large room where was, as I thought, 
dazzling light, and much display in the way of costly furni- 
ture. But to this I paid but little heed, for I saw in the 
room more than one face that set my heart beating hard. 

One was that of the Sefiorita de Valencia, looking very 
proud and very beautiful, although I thought her face 
showed signs of suffering, at the which I somewhat re- 
pented the hard words I had spoken. I also saw some eccle- 
siastics, who, as I believed, had taken part in the ghastly 
procession wherein Sir John Tremayne's daughter, to- 
gether with Esther Truscott, had walked. I judged, more- 
over, that they were of high degree; and this made me won- 
der all the more, foe I reflected that I was but a younger 
son, and therefore would not, according to Spanish ideas, 
be worthy of such high consideration. But it was not even 
the face of Senorita de Valencia which held my eyes. It was 
rather that of a man, who sat at a place of honour, and who 
looked at me as though he would read my soul. For I saw 
at a glance that he was no ordinary man, and, although his 
apparel was plainer than that of the others, all seemed to 
pay homage to him. 

And this was no wonder, for at first glance I saw that 
he was a man who commanded obedience. He was a born 
ruler, if ever man was, but he ruled by fear and not by love. 
His face was very pale — in truth, his skin was like parch- 
ment — and although he could have been but little over forty 
he showed signs of age. He wore on his head the biretta 
which we in England had learnt to associate with the Jesuit 
priests, while from high up around his neck to his feet his 
form was covered with a long black robe. The blackness 
of this robe was unrelieved in colour, save by a loose white 
collar which encircled his neck, and which formed itself 
into points by his chin, and a rich dark brown fur tippet 
which partly covered the white neck-cloth, and hung down 
over his chest This attire, however, simple as it was, 
seemed to accentuate the power of the man, and to reveal 
his face with more clearness. His hair, which was iron- 

K 
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grey, was almost hidden by his biretta, nothing but a short, 
closdy cut fringe being seen. This arrangement, however, 
revealed his broad, much-lined forehead. His eyes were 
very large and very dark. They were not round, I remem- 
ber, but almond-shaped, and he used them in such a way 
that the skin of his forehead just above them was dragged 
into great furrows. His nose was long and large^^ and on 
his cheeks at each side of the nostrils were deep marks, 
which made me regard him rather as a man of sixty than of 
about forty-five. His mouth was plainly to be seen, for, 
although he wore a beard, it was trimmed very closely to 
his face — ^so closely that the parchment-like skin could be 
seen plainly. 

On the whole, it was one of the most striking, yet one 
of the most forbidding, faces I had ever seen. Every fea- 
ture seemed to say to me, " We belong to a man who is 
clever beyond words, who possesses a thousand secrets and 
formulates a thousand plans, but we also belong to a man 
cruel as death, and selfish as Judas himself." 

He fixed his dark eyes upon me, and looked, I should 
think, for nearly a minute without speaking. Not an eye- 
lid quivered, while his lips were immovable, save that I 
once thought I saw them relapse into a scornful smile. 

** Rupert Hamstead? " 

"Yes." 

** From near Bamet, situate not far from London 
town? " 

** Yes," I replied again, my eyes fastened on his, as 
though he held me by a charm. 

"I, too, am an Englishman." 

I was silent, for I knew not what to say. 

** I, too, am an Englishman," he repeated. ** Per- 
chance you may have heard my name. " 

** It is possible," I said quietly and steadily, for I was 
desirous that he should not fancy that fear was in my heart. 

** You have heard it It is Robert Parsons." 

My heart gave a great leap, and I could scarce refrain 
from a cry, for now I knew I was face to face with the great 
Jesuit, whom even Queen Elizabeth feared. 
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THE ARGUMENT OP FATHER PARSONS. 

" Can you speak the truth, Rupert Hamstead? *' 

** I always do," I replied. 

** Ah I '* and he seemed to regard me with Increased 
interest. ** When it suits your purpose," he added pre- 
sently; ** but when a lie bringeth the greater profit, what 
then, young man ? ** 

** I hold my peace," I replied. 

** You know you have put your head into the lion's 
mouth." 

** No, I do not know." 

** But you have — and a calf's head at that " 

At this I did not reply, although I felt my anger rising. 

** You and your friends came to Spain for two things. 
Master Hamstead. First, to steal away from mercy and 
justice two Englishwomen; second, to play the spy. Do I 
not speak the truth? " he continued, for I made no answer 
to his words. 

** When a lie may bring the greater profit I hold my 
peace," I replied. 

** What now, sirrah ! " he cried angrily. ** Remember 
you are not in England." 

** It would be difficult to forget," I replied. 

** And I will tell you something else," he replied. " You 
will never see England again, unless you obey my will. 
What think you of that? " 

" I think more than I shall say," I replied, for now I 
was face to face with Father Parsons he rather angered 
me than made me fear. 

I thought for a moment that his own anger was getting 
the better of him; but he repressed hot words, and went on 
more quietly. 

** I told you that I, too, am an Englishman," he went 
on, ** Once, indeed, like you, I was in the gall of bitter- 
ness, and denied the faith. Now I forswear my country; 
do you know why ? " 
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A pert answer was upon my lips, but I held my peace, 
for I saw I should do no good by giving way to wrath, 

'M forswear my country because she hath departed 
from the true faith. She, like the swine, hath returned to 
her wallow, and hath accepted an evil she-wolf as her ruler. 
Because of this the Lord is angry with her, and He hath 
given Spain, His chosen and faithful people, the mandate 
to go forth, and drive out the heretic English, even as the 
Israelites drove the Philistines of olden time. For why 
hath He given Spain the victory on every hand? Why 
doth the blood of other people become as water when they 
meet the armies of the Lord ? It is because He hath chosen 
the Spaniards for His peculiar people, and because they, 
having the one true faith, must triumph everywhere.** 

My heart grew hot with vexation, buti said not a word. 
And this, I believe, was because I wondered much what was 
in his mind. For of this I was sure : he would not have had 
me brought to him, neither would he speak to me in such a 
way, did he not desire something at my hands. 

** Your father is of the true faith. Master Hamstead? *' 

** He doth not accept the Reformed religion," I replied. 

** And yet he continueth to serve — ^well, we will be kind, 
and call her what she hath no right to be called — ^the English 
Queen?'* 

** He is not a traitor to his country,** I replied. 

** But to his God he is.** 

** There you lie, Master Parsons,** I said, for I could ill 
brook evil words being spoken of my father. 

At this he laughed. But there was no true merriment 
of heart in it. It was rather the expression of grim amuse- 
ment. 

** Well, perchance you are right,** he said, after a mo- 
ment*s thought. ** He is still of the true faith, and there- 
fore wishes the true faith to be triumphant. He will rejoice 
when the servants of the Lord have driven out the uncircum- 
cised Philistines, and delivered the land into the hands of 
the faithful.*' 

To this I made answer that, although my father stood 
by the old faith, he was still an Englishman, even as were 
many others belonging to the Catholic families. After this 
he asked me many questions, the purport of some of which 
was plain, but many others were a mystery to me. Some- 
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times he aroused me to anger, and again he made me laugh 
at the ignorance I thought he displayed. But now I know 
that he had a purpose in his mysterious questions, for, in 
spite of myself, I was led to tell him all I knew concerning 
the condition of my country, the which he doubtless desired 
me to do. 

It is true the Spaniards boasted that they knew of 
all that took place in England through their own agents. 
But this, I believe, was false. As all the world knows, all 
priests who had received their ordination out of England 
were in 1585 forbidden entrance to English ports, and, al- 
though they doubtless set the law at defiance, they were 
much hindered in thdr endeavours to gain information. 

I, on the other hand, had been in a position favourable 
to learning all that took place. I had sailed with those 
great heroes who had shaken even the Spaniard's confi- 
dence in himself, and, added to this, I had, during the 
period when I was confined to Hamstead Manor, on account 
of my wound, learned many things from my father concern- 
ing the general condition of our land. 

And all this Father Parsons squeezed from me just as a 
man might squeeze the juice from an orange, the which he 
repeated to those who were around him. 

At the end of this part of our interview I was therefore 
in an ill-humour with myself, and determined to be more on 
my guard. Not that I had gained nothing by our conver- 
sation; for, although I do not believe he thought I learned 
aught, I discovert many things. One was that Father 
Parsons was in constant communication with the Pope, and 
that it needed all his powers to persuade him to promise 
money to Philip in support of the great armada which he 
proposed sending. Moreover, I discovered that the Pope 
was not so confident of the success of King Philip's enter- 
prise as the Spaniards desired him to be, and could only be 
persuaded to offer support on the condition that he should 
receive much gain in money when the English power was 
destroyed. I learned, moreover, that the Jesuits were 
King Philip's constant advisers, and that he, in spite of 
much need of money, had granted large sums to them. But 
this was not all. I found out that the Jesuits were poor, 
and were constantly plotting to add to their treasury; that, 
in truth, they were in sore straits, so sore that they had. 
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much to their pain, been obliged to abandon work they had 
begun. 

These things I learnt, not through so many definite 
sayings, but because, although I was far from wise in my 
answers to Father Parsons' questions, I nevertheless played 
a game of see-saw with many of them. Besides, some- 
times Father Parsons and those with him got to talking 
among themselves, and they, perchance forgetting or not 
knowing that I knew something of their tongue, let out 
things which they, I am sure, desired to keep quiet. 

I presently saw, however, that information concerning 
the feeling in England was not their chief desire, for pre^ 
sently Father Parsons harked back upon the subject con- 
cerning which Sefior Toledo had visited me, and concerning 
which I had been first led to speak to the Seiiorita de 
Valencia. 

And here again I discovered that it was well 
known to them that Sir John Tremayne was not only the 
richest man in Cornwall, richer even than the Boscawens, 
the Edgecumbes, the Molesworths, or the Trevanions, but 
was one of the richest men in England, and that, should he 
dower his daughter with his possessions, the Jesuits could 
make terms with one who could fill their coffers, and enable 
them to carry on the work so dear to their hearts. It soon 
became clear to me, moreover, that those trickeries of 
Church law concerning which John Trenoweth had spoken 
when first he came to Barnet, and through which the Jesuits 
hoped to gain Sir John Tremayne's wealth, had come to 
naught, and they had been led to use what other means 
might come to their hands. 

The coming of Mawgan Killigrew and myself was there- 
fore much to their minds, and, seeing we had, by what may 
seem a foolhardy deed, placed ourselves in their power, 
they deemed us a valuable and, at the same time, an easy 
means whereby they might accomplish their purposes. 

The truth of these conclusions came to me partly while 
I was in the presence of the men who had brought me hither, 
and more fully afterwards when, in silence, I mused over 
what had taken place. 

I found that dealing with Father Parsons was far more 
difficult than with Sefior Toledo, or, for that matter, with the 
Seiiorita de Valencia. For not only had he a specious way 
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of puttings things, but by his very presence he made it hard 
to disobey him. Indeed, at one time I thought I should 
have promised to write the letter he desired. Not for my 
own sake, but for that of the two Englishwomen who lay at 
the mercy of the Spaniard. For Father Parsons promised 
so many things, and with so many wily words, that it 
seemed to me that I was the veriest churl not to obey his 
will. 

•* Look you," he said, ** you are young, Master Ham- 
stead; but, although young, you have a wise head. What 
you say will not be according to the will of that thick- 
headed Cornishman, for you are a wiser man than he, and a 
stronger. What will you gain by refusing longer? This ! 
I tell you, you will be put to torture, and at a word from me 
you fall under the ban of the Inquisition. Think of it, 
young man, for the tools thereof be not pleasant to the flesh, 
and I would fain save you from them. The faggot is not 
the worst part of a heretic's doom; it is that which precedes 
the faggot. Oh I you be brave : I know that right well. 
So, for that matter, be your companions. But why should 
you die? Verily, it will go to my heart to see a brother 
Englishman die. Then what good will it do? Will you 
save the Englishwomen ? Nay, rather you will anger the 
Church, and cause their sufferings to be greater. Ah I and 
you, an Englishman, cannot stand by and see them suffer 
their doom, as, by the Mass, you will have to do, before 
suffering your own. I tell you there is no escape. You 
have seen Toledo : you know how the city is guarded. 
Hitherto you have been treated kindly; but this is because 
of my will; but continue to refuse, and I tell you the very 
devils may pity you. On the other hand, obey. Write 
the letter as I shall dictate, and what happens? Why 
should you not denounce your heresy, and — ^well — ^ah I I 
need not say what. There be maidens in Spain, fair and 
rich : you have seen, and you know. Why may not Master 
Hamstead, and Master Killigrew, too, for that matter, live 
here in the sunshine, instead of under the dark English 
skies? Now choose, Master Hamstead, and save your 
countrywomen as well as yourself. ' ' 

All this he s^id in a far more pleasing and telling way 
than I can make it out on paper, said it, too, while his curi- 
ously shaped eyes were fixing me just as a serpent fixes a 
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helpless bird, while his voice so affected me that I could 
scarcely judge of the issues aright. 

It was at this time I was on the point of promising him, 
even although I should curse myself to my dying day for 
doing so, and I believe he would have mastered me, had I 
not at that moment turned and saw the granddaughter of 
Sir John Tremayne. Then the power of Father Parsons 
was destroyed, and, instead of promising, I felt I would 
rather die a thousand deaths than do so. For the sight of 
her angered me beyond the telling. It came to me in the 
twinkling of an eye that this inhuman maid was in league 
with her mother's enemies. That, even while they had 
tortured not only her, but Esther Truscott, she had aided 
Father Parsons and Senor Toledo in heating the pincers, 
and seeing to the screws of the torturing instruments. Aye, 
I remembered how she had told me of her intention to go 
away into a nunnery even while her mother was left in the 
hands of the persecutors. I saw, too, that what I had been 
asked to do was not to aid the Sefiora de Valencia, but to 
give the Jesuits her father's money. I remembered that 
they had given me no sufficient promise that her sufferings 
should cease, or that her liberty should be restored, even 
although her father might dgwer her with all his posses- 
sions. And the Sefiorita knew this. All the time Father 
Parsons had been seeking to play with me as a spider plays 
with a fly she had watched and listened and aided. 

** She cannot be a woman, she must be of the devil," I 
thought. ** Did she possess a woman's feelings, had she 
but the spark of the feeling which a daughter should feel for 
a mother, she would place herself on her mother's side. She 
would toil unceasingly, she would undermine the power of 
these priests, and set her free. But, instead, she aideth and 
abetteth them. She will consent to her mother's torture, 
even while she sees her grandfather's estates come into the 
hands of the Jesuits. " 

Although the fires of anger burned hot within me, I did 
not cry, nor rave. Rather I seemed like one who had grown 
cold, and I remember well saying to Father Parsons : 

** And supposing Sir John Tremayne dowered his daugh- 
ter, would she be able to keep it? To whom would it go 
eventually?" 

** Ah I " said Father Parsons, with a smile, ** naturally. 
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we care for the children of the Church. It is because the 
granddaughter of Sir John Tremayne is robbed that we 
are anxious to do her justice. If you write this letter, and 
Sir John is wise, his wealth will fall into the natural course, 
and become the property of the sefiorita. " 

Then I bethought me that she had told me she would go 
into a nunnery, the which made me still more determined 
not to yield an inch. 

** And now the business is concluded,** said Father Par- 
sons. " Master Hamstead is a wise young man, and will 
do our will. I will dictate such a letter as will lead Sir John 
to do his family justice, and in the meantime both he and his 
friends shall be better housed. ' * 

** Nay, Master Parsons, the business is not finished,*' I 
made answer. 

** What, sirrah, you dare to disobey I ** he cried in 
anger. 

** I would rather put my hand in the fire and watch it 
while it burned than I would take a pen to write such a 
letter. And this, too, I say for Mawgan Killigrew. * * This 
I said not loudly, but with enough voice for him to hear 
plainly. 

** By the Mass, and it shall burn, tool '* he cried, his 
eyes gleaming like coals of fire. 

** Think you I will become a cat*s-paw to her ! '* I cried, 
pointing to the sefiorita. ** Thank God, she is but partly 
English; otherwise, I would deny my country. What! 
Play into the hands of a creature who will stand by and see 
her mother robbed and burned, and who smileth upon h^ 
murderers I Did I, my father would curse the day I was 
born, and my mother, who was snatched from the fires on 
the day that Queen Mary died, would scH-row that she had 
not died for her faith, rather than a son of hers should live 
to do so base a thing ! ** 

** Stop his mouth!'* cried Parsons. ** Gag him I 
Away wifii him to the dungeons ! ** 

** Aye, that is ever your argument," I cried, for now I 
no more feared Father Parsons than Master Latimer feared 
Bishop Bonner. ** You claimed just now that we were of 
the same country. It is a lie, Master Priest. You be but a 
son of perdition, and do but carry on your father's trade. 
As for you," I cried, turning to the maid, ** did I not know 
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what a Spaniard is, I could not have believed that one in 
whose veins one drop of English blood flowed could have 
sunk so low as you. The sluts who live by robbing the dead 
bodies have more right to the name of woman than 
you I " 

As I said this, Father Parsons looked at me open- 
mouthed, while others, not knowing the language which I 
spoke, gazed at me in apparent wonder, for I know my voice 
was hoarse with passion, and every bit of me trembled as 
though I had a shaking fever. But no sooner had I finished 
than I almost repented, even against my judgment, for such 
a look came on the sefiorita's face as I never saw on a woman 
before. Ghastly terror came into her eyes, her cheeks be- 
came as pale as polished bone, while she fairly gasped for 
breath. 

At the sight of this I say I almost repented me, for I 
bethought me that, after all, she was a woman, and trained 
to hate those who professed her mother's faith. I remem- 
bered, too, that He Whom I called my Saviour prayed even 
when on the cross that those who murdered Him might be 
forgiven. Besides, even as I watched her, I heard a mock- 
ing laugh, and, turning, I saw Sefior Toledo, his eyes all 
aglow with evil pleasure, even as though he saw me torn by 
instruments of torture. 

But the Sefiorita de Valencia spoke no word, neither 
uttered a cry, and before I well knew what happened next I 
found myself dragged out of the room, to be presently 
placed in a stinking dungeon. 

It was here that, for the first time since I had come to 
Spain, despair filled my heart. While I had been with 
Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth, and while I could 
see a ray of sunlight, I was brave and cheerful. But now I 
was alone, neither did one ray of light pierce the darkness 
of the place. The smell of it, too, was nauseous beycMid 
wdrds, while as I sat alone I heard ncMSome and, as it 
seemed to me, pestilential creatures crawl around. More 
than once creatures as large as rats crawled over me, and 
when I tried to catch them and throw them away the things 
bit me, and caused me much pain.' 

How long I was here I know not even to this day; for I 
had no means of marking the time, but I know that it 
seemed eternity to me. Tlien it was that I realised some- 
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thing of what I had been told concerning the darkness of 
hell, and had I not been supported by the thought that I had 
in no way betrayed my conscience, neither had I been faith- 
less to the Gospel, I verily believe I should have gone mad. 

After I had been there for a great length of time, tor-_ 
tured by insects, and made sick by the smell of the dark 
hole, filled with noisome creatures as it was, the pangs of 
hunger got hold of me, and the dread thought came to me 
that I was doomed to die of starvation, or perchance, when I 
was too weak to defend myself, be eaten alive by the rats 
which swarmed everywhere. Not once did I sleep, al- 
though my eyeballs ached for the want of it, neither did I 
have one moment's peace. 

After a time a gaoler appeared, carrying a light and 
bringing some food, and so starved was I that I snatched it 
from him and gnawed at the coarse meat as though it were 
a dainty fit for a king's table. All the same, it was corrupt, 
evil-smelling stufiF, not fit to give to a dog. When I had 
eaten, the man watching me all the time, I asked him where 
I was. 

** Still under the Alcazar," he replied. 

** And my friends, where be they? " I asked. 

** They be dining with Father Parsons," he replied. 

* * That cannot be, " I answered. 

** Aye, but it is true, senor, for the younger of the two 
hath promised to obey Father Parsons' bidding. " 

At first this cast me into a deeper gloom than ever, but 
the feeling did not last long. We had sworn to trust each 
other, and when I remembered this, I knew that Mawgan 
Killigrew would never do such a thing, and this comforted 
me mightily, as any man may judge. 

** Have you any message to deliver? " he asked pre- 
sently. 

** Aye," I cried, ** tell Father Parsons his treatment of 
me is worthy of him and his calling." 

At this the man went away, leaving me a little more 
hopeful, for it is wonderful what; food does for a man, even 
although it be vile, and fit only for vermin, even as mine 
was. 

As I have said, how long I stayed there I know not, 
neither will I try to set down ail the ghastly things I suffered 
while I was there, for, after all, a man should not bemoan 
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his pains, especially when he sufiFers in seeking to do his 
duty. This thing I will say. I was comforted by three 
things. First, I felt sure that Mawgan Killigrew and John 
Trenoweth were faithful; second, I knew that my dear 
mother was praying for me; and third, because of this, I 
had a feeling that God would never let me suffer beyond 
what He knew was for my good, and that He would deliver 
me in His own time. 

Not that darkness did not sometimes fill my soul, but I 
will not dwell upon that, although the memory of the time 
makes me shudder even now. It came to an end at length, 
however, the manner of which I will here set down. 

** Follow me," said the gaoler to me, after I had par- 
taken of one of the meals he had brought. 

•'Whither? "I asked. 

** The saints alone know," he replied. " But first you 
are to be tried." 

** By whom, and for what? " 

** By the Holy Inquisition," he made answer; and then 
he led me out of this foul-smelling place into a passage 
where some light came. I followed the man until I came to 
an open space, where I found myself amidst a medley 
company. 

At first the light almost blinded me, and I could not see 
plainly; but presently, as I was able to bear the bright sun- 
light, I looked around me, and to my great joy I saw Maw- 
gan Killigrew and John Trenoweth. 

** Thank God you are not dead ! " I heard Mawgan say; 
and after that little was said, for I found myself taking part 
in a procession which presently passed out of the city, to- 
wards a building I had seen on the day when the fires were 
lit in the Circo Romano. 

It did not take us long to descend the steep road which 
led towards the river, and ere long we entered the gateway 
of the little church called in the Spanish tongue El Cristo de 
la Vega, where such things befell us as surely were never 
before experienced by any man. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

EL CRISTO DE LA VEGA. 

While on our way to El Cristo de la Vega, I could not help 
thinking of the other procession in which we took part but 
a few days before. For, as it came to me, this procession 
was but a continuation of that, and, had we acted otherwise, 
we might not have now been on our way to judgment. In 
one sense we had acted like madmen, and yet, as I reflected 
even then, we could not have done otherwise. John Tren- 
oweth could not stand by and see his sweetheart burned, 
neither could Mawgan Killigrew and myself have refrained 
from defending them from the mad rage of those who at- 
tacked them. Foolish we might have been : nevertheless, 
we did only what any man who has the blood of an English- 
man in him must do, and we did not repent. 

Not that we had much reason to hope. We had defied 
Father Parsons to do his worst. We had denounced not 
only Senor Toledo, but the Senorita de Valencia. Indeed, 
I had called this woman names which must make her my 
enemy for ever. Moreover, we knew what being brought 
before the Inquisition meant, for the whole world had rung 
with the Spaniards' cruelty, while many an Englishman 
who had been captured on Spanish soil had been burnt by 
Philip's command, for the ** welfare of religion and the 
glory of God." Thus, as I have said, there seemed little 
hope of our escape. We had, according to the Spaniards' 
ideas, not only come as enemies and spies, but we had 
defied their will; and this was to them an unpardonable sin. 
For before the coming of the great Armada they deemed 
themselves commissioned by God to make the world bend 
to their will. They, according to their own ideas, were the 
one people who defended the true faith, and, because of 
this, God had everywhere given them victories. They 
claimed much of the New World and the Indies, and they 
believed that ere long the wealth of the whole world would 
be theirs. For this reason they could not understand that 
any people could regard them as other than the chosen of 
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God, and as a consequence their pride and arrogance knew 
no bounds. Especially were they angry that the English 
should have defied them, and they therefore took special 
delight in venting their wrath upon them. 

Still — and I am proud to recall it — ^not one of us showed 
fear as we found our way to the Church of El Cristo de la 
Vega. Mawgan Killipfrew walked with a jaunty air and 
with a smile upon his lips. He even looked with contempt 
on those who guarded us. For, as I have said, I do not be- 
lieve that Mawgan knew what fear meant, neither did he 
ever give up hope. He was one who never despaired even 
in the darkest hours, and would have defied his tormentors 
even if they were putting him on the rack. As for John 
Trenoweth, he was buoyed up with the belief that God 
would interfere on our behalf. Since the day that Esther 
Truscott had been saved from the fires, as he believed, by 
the special intervention of Providence, he paid no heed to 
threat nor danger. As he said, his heart was all aglow 
with faith, and the delivery of Esther on the day of the fire 
was but the earnest of the greater delivery which God would 
surely bring about. 

Indeed, if the truth must be told, I was the most down- 
cast of the three. For one thing, I had not Mawgan Killi- 
grew's hopeful nature; neither did I possess that faith which 
made John Trenoweth sing hymns of hope even while lying 
in the dark dungeon. Perhaps this was because I had been 
lying alone in a foul hole among rats and other poisonous 
vermin, or perhaps it was because I had seen the look on 
Father Parsons* face when I had refused to do his bidding. 
Besides, I knew Sefior Toledo better than did either of these 
men. I knew his hatred of my father, a hatred which I was 
sure descended to his s(hi. 

Still, I walked uprightly with the rest. Perhaps, had 
we been put to torture, this might not have been, but the 
Spaniards had a law that no heretic should be put to torture 
until he had been brought before the judge, and his heresy 
proved. 

As I have said, the Church of El Cristo de la Vega is but 
a little place, and contains not room for more than a hun- 
dred people in all, and I remember even now that I reflected, 
on entering, that only a little of the crowd who followed 
could gain admission. I was calm enough, too, to take 
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note of the pictures which hung- around the church, as well 
as the figures of the saints and apostles which were placed 
all over the building. 

Sitting near the altar I saw the Archbishop who had 
preached the sermon in the cathedral, and beside him I saw 
Father Parsons, who gave me a look which made a shiver 
creep down my back. 

Near Father Parsons I saw Seiior Toledo, who watched 
me steadily, his small eyes being so closely placed tog^ether 
that the narrow bridge of his nose scarce seemed to divide 
them. These and other men I saw, but I did not pay much 
heed to them owing to a strange figure which was placed in 
a recess behind the altar. And this was no less than the 
figure of Christ, curiously carved and strangely misshapen. 
The face of Christ was but little different from that set 
forth in the faces of a thousand other statues which may be 
seen in Papist churches all over the world. It represented 
great agfony and ghastly terror, which has always seemed 
to me to be wrong. For I do not believe that the face of 
the Son of God was ever full of agony and terror. If it 
were. He would not be the Son of God, neither would the 
little children have nestled in His arms, as they did when He 
walked the tortuous paths of men. But it was not the face 
that chained my attention. It was the right shoulder, 
which looked, as I thought, dislocated. And this fact was, 
as I afterwards found, peculiar to this little church, and 
did, indeed, give it much importance. For, more than 
three hundred years before, it is said that a Jew was ac- 
cused of great sin, and was brought to this very church to be 
judged. And after many charges had been brought against 
him, which seemed to prove that he was guilty, the Jew 
prayed to the God of Abraham to testify to his innocence. 
Whereupon the priest who was the judge said that if God 
would work a miracle on his behalf he should be set free. 

** And what miracle would you that God should work? " 
asked the Jew. 

" This,'* replied the priest; '* if thou be guiltless of this 
crime, then let God cause that the right arm of the Saviour, 
which thy forefathers did crucify on Calvary, be uplifted.** 

Thereupon the Jew prayed again, that the God of Abra- 
ham would testify to his innocence; after which he arose 
from his knees, saying that he was ready. 
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Then the priest turned to the figure of Christ, and said, 
" If this dog of a Jew be guiltless of the crime of which he 
is accused, lift, O Lord Christ, King of heaven and earth, 
Thy right arm." Whereupon, it is said, a shiver passed 
through the carved statue and the right arm was slowly 
lifted, after which the Jew was set free, and for many years 
the people of Toledo were more kind to the Jews, granting 
them many privileges.* 

From that day many other judgments took place in the 
church of El Cristo de la Vega, and the figure of the Christ 
was appealed to, even as the priest had appealed to it when 
the Jew was tried, but never since then had the arm moved. 
Rather it had remained in the position in which it was left 
at the Jew's trial, and this, as I have said, gave it the ap- 
pearance of being dislocated. 

The day on which we were brought into the church was 
bright and sunny, but the windows being much darkened 
by painted figures, and there being only one of any great 
size, the place seemed to me drear and cold. 

Now we three were examined together before the 
tribunal which had gathered at the little church, and I would 
that I could write down in detail all that took place; but al- 
though I have racked my memory sorely, I can call to mind 
only a little of what took place. For this I have found : 
there be times in a man's life when the mind will not retain 
what it takes hold of. And that not because one is prone 
to forget, but because of various happenings which blot 
out what one would fain remember. Nevertheless, there 
be some things which come back to me, the which I will 
set down for the sake of the curious. 

First of all, I remember, prayers were said in Latin, 
after which there was much doleful chanting, the very re- 
membrance of which makes me think of wintry rain. Pre- 
sently the chanting took, as it seemed to me, a more savage 
character, telling rather of vengeance than of sorrow, and 
when it came to an end there was a great silence, so great 
that I could hear my heart beating. This silence, how- 
ever, did not long continue, for presently a stern, harsh- 
looking man spoke to us in the Spanish tongue. 

He told us that we were accused of many evil things. 

* This story is still told to visitors at Toledo vfho desire to know 
the history of the Church of £1 Cristo de la Vega.— J. H. 
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We were enemies to the Spaniards, who were the servants 
of the Lord, chosen by Him to establish in the world that 
one true faith. We were, moreover, avowed servants of 
Elizabeth of England, who was the child of an enemy of the 
faith, and who for her deadly crimes ^ had, in the merciful 
kindness of the Holy Church, been excommunicated, and 
was therefore anathema maranatha. That this same Eliza- 
beth had no just claim to the English throne, which by right 
belonged to Philip of Spain, not only because of his mar- 
riage with that most Christian Queen Mary, but because of 
his descent from one of the English kings. That as ser- 
vants of Elizabeth we were therefore enemies not only of 
the true King, but of God Who had chosen him. We had 
come to Spain with two evil purposes. First, to take away 
from the loving arms of the Church two women who had 
hitherto rejected her mercies, refused her forgiveness, and 
defied her Heaven-given powers. Second, we had come to 
spy out the land, and, if possible, to go back to the sons of 
Belial with such reports as might help them to resist the 
servants of the Most High God. We had also intervened 
on behalf of the two children of darkness, and that through 
our intervention the punishments of the Church had been 
for a little while delayed. 

** For these things,*' he said, ** the Lord hath delivered 
you into our hands, to do with as we shall deem right and 
just. Did we act according to our lawful powers, we should 
have put you to death without trial; but to show you, and 
the world, how false have been the judgments of our 
enemies, we have brought you here that you may speak for 
yourselves. 

** Nevertheless, it is not of these things that you will 
speak. The charges we have brought against you merit 
death, but these be but the smallest of your offences. For 
kings, divinely appointed as they may be, are but men, and 
nations are but the mere breath of God. But you have 
denied the Holy One of Israel, you have denied the 
doctrines of the Church of God. You denied her 
powers, pulled down her altars, and refused to obey her 
behests. Being a traitor to your King is but little, com- 
pared with the denial of your Lord, and it is concerning 
this that you shall be judged this day. " 

Whereupon he asked us many questions, the which I 

L 
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have, in a number of cases, forgotten; but I do know that, 
even as he asked me them, I remembered the words my 
mother had spoken to me on the day I left my home, and I 
also called to mind the promise I had made never to deny 
my Lord. 

This, moreover, I call to mind with great joy : 
not one of us did in aught give way to thdr demands, 
neither did we use honeyed words concerning the abomina- 
tions which they would have us accept. Not that we knew 
much of the mysteries of divinity; but I had read the Bible 
which had been translated by Master Wycliffe, and had 
found therein nothing which supported Popish claims, but 
otherwise. Moreover, we had had enough of Popery dur- 
ing Mary's time, and had learnt its meaning. In truth, as 
Mawgan Killigrew said to Father Parsons, when he spoke 
to him in his own language concerning these things, it was 
against a man's common wit to believe that a bit of bread or 
a cup of wine could become Christ's blood and body. As 
for the claim of the Pope, it was so much nonsense, as any 
man out of Bedlam could see. 

And this Mawgan said with a good-natured laugh, as 
though he enjoyed the saying, as I believe he did. As for 
John Trenoweth, he spoke harder words than either of us, 
so that when Father Parsons translated his language, the 
Spaniards put their fingers to their ears, in order, as they 
said, to be deaf to such blasphemy. 

The upshot of the whole business was that we refused to 
yield one inch to their demands, neither did we in aught 
deny one article of the Reformed faith. Moreover, we de- 
clared most fervently that salvation was obtained by faith 
in our Saviour alone, together with repentance of sin, and 
newness of life, without the aid of Pope or saints, or priests 
of any sort whatever. 

** And what expect you, sirrahs? " said Father Parsons 
angrily. 

"We expect to see you all confounded," cried John 
Trenoweth confidently. ** The Lord who saved Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego will save us from the fiery furnace, 
even as He saved them." 

At this both Father Parsons and Seftor Toledo laughed 
as though th^ saw in his answer food for merriment, and 
presently Father Parsons said : ** We shall hear you tell a 
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different tale presently, you blasphemer. Remember, we 
have power temporal as well as spiritual, and it is neither 
wise nor kind to be gentle with those who have denied their 
Lord. I have seen stronger and braver men than you 
plead for mercy, and verily you will remember my words 
before many hours have passed away. " 

At this Mawgan Killigrew laughed like a man filled 
with merriment, for even yet he did not seem to realise what 
torture may make a man do. 

** Laugh, will you ! *' cried Parsons, his eyes gleaming 
with passion. ** Away with them to the dungeons, and 
let them taste of the hell which shall be thdrs for ever ! " 

" Nay, that may not be," said the Archbishop. 
"Richly as they deserve all they will surely suffer, for never 
have I seen heretics so stubborn and so blaspheming, they 
must yet be dealt with according to our law and our custom 
here at Toledo.*' 

** Aye, and what is that? " asked Father Parsons, with 
a scowl. 

** We must appeal to the arm of Christ." 

At this both Sefior Toledo and Father Parsons smiled 
grimly. 

** As to that," they cried, ** let this'test be proceeded 
with without delay. If they be saved in this way, well — I 
will not interfere "; and with that, although he had a little 
while before knelt to the figure of Christ which stood 
behind the altar, he now looked at it, as I. thought, almost 
scornfully. 

** What is to be done next? " asked Mawgan. 

And this I could not tell him, although there was a 
general movement among all our judges. Whereupon I 
saw that what was next to follow was to be done with much 
formality. Some of the priests commenced chanting 
again, while there was much waving of censers and ringing 
of bells. After this all the people, saving only Mawgan 
Killigrew, John Trenoweth, and myself, fell prone before 
this figure, and abased themselves with much ado, chanting 
prayers in Latin all the time. 

After they had continued this for some minutes they all 
arose as if with one accord, and then, standing still, they 
kept their eyes on the carved image of Christ. 

Presently the priest who had first spoken to us 
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addressed this carved figure. He spoke also in the Spanish 
tongue, so that I could follow his words, although I cannot 
repeat them all here, for he said many things which I may 
not set down. 

But this he did. He called upon the figure of Christ to 
make manifest His will concerning us. He asked whether 
we were guilty of the things laid to our charge, and there- 
fore worthy of the anger of the Church, or whether we were 
guiltless, and must therefore be dealt with mercifully. 

Now this seemed to me a mere matter of mockery, for 
the thing was but wooden, and although I, unlike some who 
had accepted the Reformed faith, did not deem that the 
Papists' worship of idols called so much for anger as for 
pity, it did seem to me blasphemy to call upon a senseless 
figure carved in wood to make known the will of God, as to 
whether we were guilty of the charges brought against us, 
and therefore worthy of torture and death. For I did not 
know what I learnt afterwards. As I have said, I found 
out later that ever since what I have told about the Jew took 
place this wooden figure was constantly appealed to, but 
that never since, so just had been the judgments of the 
Church, had it once moved, and that the arm had remained 
even as it had been when it moved to save the Jew from 
death. 

Not knowing this, as I said, I felt the whole perform- 
ance to be a mockery. Nevertheless, I watched intently 
while the priest addressed the wooden image; and preseixtly, 
when, as I thought, he was concluding the addresses made 
on such occasions, I felt my heart beat faster, while Maw- 
gan's eyes were fastened on the silent figure, as though 
someone had cast a spell upon him. 

** Make known Thy will. El Crista de la VegUy^* said 
the priest, ** and proclaim whether they be guiltless or 
worthy of death. If Thine hand be still, they shall die, but 
if Thou dost lift it they shall have mercy. ' * 

At this there was a deathly silence for some moments, 
although I noticed even then that a scornful smile rested 
on the faces of both Father Parsons and Sefior Toledo. 
Then a great cry arose from the spectators, a cry such as I 
have never heard before. Surprise, dismay, terror, was in 
it; such a cry as one might make if the grave of a dead man 
were to open, and he were to come forth therefrom. 
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** Look ! " gasped Mawgan : ** the arm moves I " 

He spoke the truth. There, right before us, we saw the 

bare arm lifted upward and then fall back to its place again. 

This, I say, took place as I have here set it down, so 

that, not knowing what was to be revealed in later days, it 

seemed as though God had worked a miracle on our behalf. 
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HOW THE FLAME BEGAN TO BURN. 

Years have passed away since the events I have just 
narrated took place, and yet even now I can scarce repress 
a shudder at the thought of what I felt then. For in truth 
it seemed as though God Himself had interfered on our 
behalf, and told our judges that we were not worthy of 
death. To those who hap to read this, it may be that the 
occurrence is of little interest, but to us who stood there 
expecting to hear a dread sentence pronounced, it came as a 
sign from the other world. Everything, moreover, tended 
to add to this feeling. All around were the figures of saints 
and virgins. Relics of those canonised by the Church were 
placed in almost every corner. Fingers, hands, locks of 
hair, and many other things, purporting to be the 
relics of holy people, were even within reach of me 
at that very time. The whole building was filled with the 
smell of incense, while the gloom which everywhere per- 
vaded made one think of ghostly visitations. Then the 
chanting of prayers and the singing of dirges had all tended 
to inspire us with dread, while the evident fear of the eccle- 
siastics and others who had acted as our judges made us 
sure that they too regarded what we had seen as a sign 
from heaven. 

In truth, the whole place was in confusion. But it was 
not the confusion which led to noisy disturbances, but 
rather that inspired by holy terror. 

*' The arm hath been lifted, and mercy must be extended 
to them," said the man who had addressed the image, and 
his voice trembled with fear. 

At this no man made answer, for I believe they were 
afraid to hear their own voices; and at this I did not wonder, 
for I felt the cold blood run down my own legs, while my 
tongue refused to formulate words. 

Mawgan Killigrew, however, seemed not at all fright- 
ened. 
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** What means it? *' he whispered to me. ** The thing 
movedi and every man of us saw it. Does that signify 
that we shall be set free? " 

But I did not speak. My mind was too full of wonder 
to think of what might happen. 

" A miracle I A miracle I ** cried someone presently in 
a loud voice. ** The prisoners must not be put to torture 
or to death." 

** Heaven hath delivered us," cried John Trenoweth. 
* * Even their images demand that we shall be set at liberty, ' ' 
for I had told him the meaning of what had taken place. 

Only a few understood his words, but to those who did 
they brought back the difficulties of the situation. For we 
had denied the things which they had declared essential to 
salvation; we had openly defied them to do their worst; we 
had refused to recant one article of our faith. Therefore, 
to proclaim us innocent would be to set their words at 
naught, and raise numberless doubts in the minds of be- 
lievers. If we were set at liberty, it would seem as though 
the arm of the Lord had been uplifted to set His seal upon 
our words. And this both Father Parsons and Senor 
Toledo saw. 

** The will of the Lord be done," said Father Parsons. 
** We have received a sign that these men must have fur- 
ther time for repentance, and meanwhile they shall have 
instruction in the way of salvation." 

** But they must be closely guarded," said Sefior 
Toledo, looking towards me angrily, and I saw that the 
hatred which he bore my father extended to me. 

" Aye, and tidings of this sign must be conveyed at 
once to the Holy Father at Rome, also to his Gracious 
Majesty." 

And presently this was agreed to, although I believe 
that but for Father Parsons and Sefior Toledo we should 
have been set at liberty forthwith. Nay, more, such was 
the effect of the event upon those present, I believe many 
would have treated us with great respect, if not reverence, 
had not Father Parsons spc4cen with so much decision. I 
soon saw, however, that he quickly shook off the ghostly 
fear that at first possessed him, while his great personality 
made others yield to him. 

** It cannot be that they can be set at liberty," he said, 
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" for what we have seen doth not mean that they be guilt- 
less. In truth, we do know that they be both heretics and 
traitors. Nevertheless, what we have seen meaneth that 
they must not die. Perchance, even they, like the blessed 
Apostle St. Thomas, may by this means be led from the 
error of their ways and become valiant defenders of the 
truth. Meanwhile, they must be kindly treated, but safely 
guarded. Perchance, too, when the King hearetb of what 
hath taken place he will make known his will concerning 
them." 

After this a great solemn silence fell upon us all, and 
presently, when the priests began chanting again, every 
man looked fearfully around him as though afraid, and I 
believe that both Father Parsons and Sefior Toledo breathed 
a sigh of relief when once we got into the open air again. 
Indeed, though we had been strangely delivered, I was so 
full of fear that I dared not turn my head when going out 
of the door in order to look at the figure the lifting of whose 
arm had saved us from death. For I have but ill told this 
part of my story if those who read cannot imagine the fear- 
someness that the whole business cast upon us, although I 
have been told since that more wonderful miracles had 
taken place in the city of Toledo. 

Be that as it may, a dread silence possessed us as we 
walked into the little yard, where I saw by the look on the 
people's faces that news of the strange happening had 
reached them. Not an angry word, nor a look of scorn was 
given to us as we climbed the hill towards the Puerta del 
Cambron; rather I saw not only fear, but respect in the 
people's eyes, as though they regarded us as being under 
the especial guardianship of heaven. 

Presently we found ourselves back at the Alcazar again, 
but we were no longer placed in a dungeon, but in comfort- 
able quarters, where we had good food placed before us, and 
clean clothes to put on, which, as may be easily believed, 
was a great boon, especially to me. Moreover, we were still 
allowed to remain together, which fact gave me much 
pleasure. Not only because I had much to say to Mawgan 
Killigrew and John Trenoweth, but because I had a great 
fear of being left alone. For even as I walked through 
the streets of Toledo, while the people kept surging around 
us, and nodding toward us, while they spoke in subdued 
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voices concerning the marvellous thing which had hap- 
pened, I could see the strange figure before me, and I bore 
in mind what seemed to me the terrible expression on its 
face as it lifted its right arm. This, I say, made me fear 
greatly, and caused me to be overjoyed when I knew that 
we were to be together. 

For, although I think I am as brave as another man, 
and can, when needs be, fight against odds without flinch- 
ing, my heart grows soft in face of that which is ghostly. 
Flesh and blood trouble me not, but the presence of the 
ghostly dead makes me full of foreboding and fear. Thus 
it was that the memory of the event to which we owed our 
bettered conditions, while it made me wonder much, also 
made me full of strange fear. 

After we had partaken of food, and had clothed our- 
selves with clean garments, I, being much wearied, fell 
asleep, from which I did not awake for many hours. And 
this was no wonder, for, as I have said, sleep was next to 
ii^possible in the gloomy dungeon where I had been cast. 
When I did wake, however, I felt much refreshed, espe- 
cially when I heard John Trenoweth sneaking cheerily. 

** This is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes,** I heard him say to Mawgan Killigrew. 

To this Mawgan Killigrew gave no answer, although I 
saw a look in the young Comishman's eyes that I could 
not understand. 

** The thing is," he said at length, ** what steps we are 
to take next. Do you not think so, Rupert? " for he saw 
that I was awake and eagerly listening to him. 

** Methinks we shall have time to make plans," I said. 
** These Spaniards will do naught to harm us for many 
days." 

"Why think you so?" 

** I believe they are all too frightened to harm us, save 
Father Parsons and Sefior Toledo," I replied; ** and but 
for them, I ween we should be free men. " 

** Aye, that may be, but the end is not yet," said Maw- 
gan. ** And it seemeth to me it is time we begun to make 
our plans." 

** What for — to escape? " I asked. 

** Escape! " cried Mawgan. ** Nay, but to help the 
daughter of Sir John Tremayne and Esther Truscott to 
escape*'' 
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" We shall be closely guarded," I said. 

" Aye, but we be together again, and the people will 
look upon us with kindly eyes." 

* * But we must act warUy . ' * 

** Aye, and bravely. We shall see gay doings soon." 

*' Have you considered the meaning of what we saw in 
the Church of £1 Cristo de la Vega? " 

*' Aye, I have considered it much. It makes one be- 
lieve in the stories which these Papists tell about their saints 
and virgins." 

''I tell you the Lord hath spoken," said John Tre- 
noweth. '* Let us trust and not be afraid." 

** Afraid I " said Mawgan, ** who is afraid? Never- 
theless, I see great doings ahead." 

•'What doings?" I asked. 

'* By this time all that hath taken place will be noised 
over all Toledo. By to-morrow it will have reached the 
King, wherever he is." 

'•WeU, what then?" 

** Report hath it that he is a great believer in appari- 
tions and signs from heaven," said Mawgan. " If that 
be true, I think he will want to see us, and then, perchance, 
he will also desire to see Senora Valencia. In such an 
event, we should have to travel to him wherever he is. 
Now, while we are travelling thither, we ought to make 
good her escape as well as our own." 

" Well spoken, Master Mawgan," said John Tre- 
noweth^ ** Well spoken I " 

" Mean you that we should try to escape before reach- 
ing the King? " I asked. 

** Aye, I do mean that," he replied. 

** Then should we go back with our work but half 
done," was my answer. ** It is true we might save the 
women, but what of the other part of our work? If there 
is a chance of being brought before the King, I would fain 
avail myself of it. It may be, too, I can learn something 
from him which it would advantage Admiral Drake to 
know." 

'' Let us not trouble about such things," said John 
Trenoweth. ** It is for us to do our duty at every turn, and 
trust in the Lord to protect us. Hath He not done so 
already?" 
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Concerning these things, as well as the marveUous way 
our prospects had been brightened, we conversed for a 
long time. Not with voices loud enough for any man who 
might be listening to hear, even although he knew the 
English tongue, but in low whispers, as a man should speak 
under such circumstances. We also made many plans for 
the future, plans which laughed at impossibilities, and 
which seem to me now as mere madness, although at that 
time we discussed them seriously enough. 

But all these came to naught, as will presently be seen. 
The truth is, we did not think, while our brains were busily 
engaged in seeking to prepare for what should take place, 
that others were likewise discussing our future; therefore, 
it came to us somewhat as a surprise when a summons also 
came to us to appear at the house of Senor Toledo. It was 
then I remembered that Senor Toledo's house was close to 
the Alcazar, and was, in fact, connected with this great 
building. . . 

** When go we to the senor 's house? ** I asked. 

** At once," said the man; '' the sefior and his friends 
await you now." 

So as soon as we had partaken of our food, we were led 
along many passages, until at length we reached a large 
and well-appointed chamber, where we were bidden to wait 
until such time.as Seiior Toledo might call us to his pre^ 
sence. And this was not long, for no sooner had the man 
made known the fact that we had come thither, than we 
were led without more ado to the place where he was. I 
saw by this, moreover, that we were not regarded as ordin- 
ary prisoners, and that Master Toledo was a man of much 
authority. Although he was of no great account when he 
met my father in England, he had now risen to great 
estate, and held the fate of many people in the hc41ow of 
his hands. 

It became dear to me, moreover, as I entered the room 
where he was, that we were not brought before a tribunal, 
but rather to what seemed like a friendly conference. For 
seated in the room was the SeAorita de Valencia, who was 
clad in beauteous attire, and who looked very fair and 
lovely, as she watched our approach. Near her, too, was 
another woman, who was much older than she, and In 
whose face was no suggestion of the blood of the Spaniard. 
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Senor Toledo greeted us, I thought, with great cour- 
tesy. He caused wine to be placed before us, and spoke 
pleasantly, like a man in great good humour. And this set 
me on my guard, for I remembered what my father had 
written concerning him. Moreover, I could not forget the 
look he gave me when he had sat as one of our judges in the 
Church of £1 Cristo de la Vega. 

** You fare better than most Englishmen coming to 
Spain," he said smilingly, and thereby revealing his ydlow 
teeth. " But then, there have been strange happenings." 

At this neither of us uttered a word, for although John 
Trenoweth longed to speak concerning the goodness of 
God, we had agreed to be chary of speech, and not to say 
one word which might in any way endanger us. 

'' I have seen to it that the place where you at present 
have to reside has all necessary comforts," he went on, 
'* that your food shall be clean and wholesome, and that 
your beds shall be fit to lie on." 

And still we kept silence, whereupon the woman whom 
we had not seen bdFore, cried out like one in anger : 

^ ** Speak, my masters, speak, and let me hear your 
voices." 

And this she said in perfect English; and so free were her 
words from any suggestion of Spanish that I might have 
fancied myself in England. Then I noticed, moreover, as 
I again looked around the room, that it presented an Eng- 
lish aspect, and did not suggest that it was situate in the 
very heart of Spain. 

** Wherefore should we speak, sefiora, when there is 
naught that needs saying? " I asked. 

** Call me not sefiora, ' ' she said again, like one in anger. 
** Call me * Mistress,' even as you would call an English 
housewife; and speak, because I long to hear English voices 
and English words." 

*' Mistress what? " said John Trenoweth bluntly, and 
thereby he asked the question that was in the heart of both 
Mawgan Killigrew and myself. 

** Mistress what? " she repeated. " Do you not know, 
Master Hamstead ? Hath not your father told you ? " 

Then, as I bethought me of what my father had written, 
I knew who she was. 

•* You are she who was Mistress Leah Varley," I said. 
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** You are she who betrayed both my mother and my 
father." 

This I said not angrily, but quietly, as one who had just 
remembered a long forgotten event. 

** I am she who loved Mistress Faith Bedfcw-d,** she 
cried, ** and who have often longed to see her as the mother 
of brave sons. How fares she, Master Hamstead ? And 
how fares your father? " 

** They be both in good health," I replied. 

** And where live they. Master Hamstead? *' she con- 
tinued to ask eagerly, ** At Barcroft Hall or at Hamstead 
Manor? " 

** At Hamstead Manor," I replied. "Lord Bedford 
lives at Barcroft Hall." 

''Lord Bedford!" she cried eagerly. ** And hath 
Master Bedford been made a lord ? Aye, but that interests 
me mightily I And have you been to Barcroft Hall of late, 
Master Hamstead? " 

** It is but a few weeks since i was there." 

** Ah ! but a few weeks ! And that old yew tree in the 
garden. Master Hamstead, grows it still? " 

And thus she continued to ply me with many questions, 
which I answered, for there was something in the tone of 
her voice which made me think of home, and thus made me 
feel kindly towards her. But even as I spoke to her I 
turned my eyes often towards the Sefiorita de Valencia, 
who I saw was watching us with great eagerness. It was 
then, moreover, that I realised what a beautiful maid she 
was; for, as I saw, she possessed not only those excellen- 
cies of face and figure which make our English maids so 
fair, but also those of Spain. The mixture of Spanish and 
English blood somehow added a new element to her charm. 
Especially did I feel this as I caught sight of her eyes. 
For they were larger than those common among English 
maids, and burned with a brighter lustre. In truth, in 
spite of their darkness, they shone like stars, and so full of 
expression were they that they seemed to speak to me, 
although her lips formulated no word. Her skin, more- 
over, was not pale and creamy, like that of the Spanish 
women of gentle blood; rather there was a ruddy tinge beau- 
tiful to bdhold. And yet there was a suggestion of the 
Spaniard even in her face. Especially was this to be seen 
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in the rich red of her lips, and the form of her chin. Her 
form, moreover, was somewhat fuller than that of an 
English maid of the same age, although she lacked not 
one whit of the elegance of those fair dames which thronged 
Elizabeth's Court. 

In truth, as I looked, I much repented me of what I 
had said to her when I had been brought before Father 
Parsons, although I still felt a great anger at the thought 
of her behaviour to her mother. 

As I have said, Mistress Toledo plied me with many 
questions, the which I answered, but in such a way that I 
turned the channel of our conversation to the sefiorita's 
mother, and when I had done this, I spoke directly to the 
maid who interested me more than either of the others. 

•* Yourmother, sefiorita," I said, ** I trust she is well? " 

At this she reddened much, but spoke calmly, telling 
me that her mother was in good health. 

" And is she still in prison," I asked, " she and Esther 
Truscott? •' 

** She never hath been in prison," she replied. '* She 
hath been only kept in seclusion that she may learn the way 
of truth." 

It was then that I realised the rich fulness of her voice. 
It was deeper and mellower than that of the woman who 
sat by her; for that matter, it was more musical than any 
voice I have ever heard, not even excepting that of my dear 
mother. And I remember bemg angry with myself for 
having to confess it, even in thought 

** It seems," she went on thoughtfully, ** as though the 
saints have smiled on you, although you be come to Spain 
with evil intent. For your coming saved not only Esther 
Truscott from death, but my mother is much better in 
health since the day she first saw you. Moreover, what I 
have heard concerning the strange happening in the Church 
of the Christ of the Field makes me think that the Holy 
Mother will lead even you to the truth. " 

This she said in such sweet tones that I felt my heart 
growing kind towards her; nay, more, as my eyes again 
met hers, I felt a great fluttering at my left side, the reason 
for which I could not at that time explain. 

** It was the Lord*« doing, and it ?s marvellous in our 
eyes, my young mistress," said J(An Trenoweth, ** and I 
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pray that even you may be led to understand the power that 
sustaineth your mother, as well as that of my beloved 
sweetheart, Esther Truscott." 

** And is she your sweetheart? ** This she said, as I 
thought, smilingly yet eagerly, and there was such a strange 
tenderness in the way she spoke that even her Spanish way 
of saying English words sounded like music. 

** Aye, my young mistress, that she is,** replied John 
Trenoweth. ** For more than twenty years have I loved 
her, and for more than twenty years hath she loved me. It 
is true she left me that she might serve your mother; never- 
theless, she hath never ceased to love me. ** 

** Then you knew my mother before she wedded? ** 

** Aye, tfiat I did,*' replied John, ** and often did she 
speak to me when I went to Sir John Tremayne's house 
a-courting. * John,* she would say, * you must not steal 
Esther from me.* Tell me about her now, young mistress, 
for she must have tended you and nursed you when you 
were but a baby.*' 

At this the maid*s eyes grew softer, and I thought I saw 
the tears well up into them; but presently they became 
harder again, as she said : 

** It is but little I knew of her, for I was taken away 
from her when but very young, and placed among the good 
sisters to be educated.*' 

** Ah ! *' I thought to myself, ** now I know why she 
careth so little for her mother. She hath never known her. 
She hath been taken away from her when a child, and taught 
to despise her and to regard her as a heretic. ** 

At this I pitied the maid, and was led to think still less 
harshly of her behaviour towards her mother. 

•' That is but a poor reason for being willing to stand 
by while my maid was tortured,*' said John Trenoweth, 
** and a still poorer reason for forgetting your mother.** 

At this her eyes fairly blazed with anger. 

•* How dare you ! " she cried, and her voice quivered 
not only with rage, but, as I believed, with pain. 

It was then that I felt a great self-contempt and self- 
loathing, for in a moment it came to me that I loved, more 
than words can tell, this Spanish maid, who, I was sure, 
was unworthy an honest man's love. 
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TONGUE. 

This truth, as I have said, came to me suddenly, for 
up to this moment no such thought had entered my mind. 
Rather, I had been angry with her, and had sometimes felt 
a great scorn for her; and although her somewhat changed 
demeanour had made me feel pity for her, the thought of 
love had never come into my mind. Now, however, I felt 
myself completely overcome. When I looked at her, as 
she spoke in anger to John Trenoweth, I forgot everything 
save the great love that burned in my heart for her, and the 
feeling of anger with myself for even thinking kindly of one 
who had forfeited all right to an honest man's regard. And 
yet I could not help myself. As I have said, she possessed 
a beauty and a power of fascination that I had never seen 
in a woman before. Her every movement, her every word 
made me not only feel the charm which every beautiful 
English maid of gentle birth possesses, but added to this 
was the loveliness which came of her Spanish blood. Reared 
as she had been, beneath the southern sun, there had come 
upon her a radiance of life which hitherto I had been a 
stranger to. 

Thus it was that two feelings, antagonistic to each 
other, possessed me at the same time. On the one hand, I 
felt my heart on fire for love of her, and on the other I 
hated, not only myself, but her, for having made me love 
her. 

Still I mastered myself. Turning, I saw Sefior Toledo, 
who throughout our interview had scarce spoken a word, 
watching me closely, and even then, in spite of the new 
passion which possessed me, I found myself asking what 
all this talk tended to, and what was the reason for the 
sefiorita's changed behaviour. Moreover, at that moment, 
I thought of my mother, and, while it did not lessen one 
whit my new-found love, I found myself asking what my 
mother would think of her. I have heard it said that a man 
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may live a lifetime in a minute, and it seemed to me, 
that this happened to me as I stood in that old house 
in Toleda 

" How dare you ! " said the sefiorita a seccxid time. 

** I dare because you are the friends of your mother's 
enemies," said John Trenoweth. ** I dare because 00 the 
day that I, by the mercy of God, saved my Esther — aye, 
snatched her as a brand from the burning — ^you were not 
by your mother's side. Because I find you here at the 
house of one of the Philistines." 

I watched her closely while John spoke, and I saw that 
her face changed, although the purport of the change I 
could not tell. 

'* Listen, sefiors," she said presently, '* and judge not 
without paying much heed to what I say. You accuse me 
of being forgetful of my duty towards my mother, but do 
you know all things I Nay, I will speak, Sefior Toledo," 
and this she said looking towards this man, who seemed 
to be on the point of interfering. " I came to you. Master 
Hamstead, and to you, Master Killigrew, while you lay in 
prison. Aye, and ioc what? Was it that I cared aught 
for you, for either of you? Nay, you were naught to me. 
But I knew that you had just come from my abuelo, that 
is what you call grandfather. Seiior Toledo had visited 
you, and had failed to make you obey his behests. You 
would not write the letter to Sir John Tremayne. Then, 
against his will, I came to you. Why ? Did I care for Sir 
John Tremayne's money? Do I want money at all? Did 
1 not tell you that I was going into the religious life? Aye, 
but they who hold the life of my mother — aye, and of Esther 
Truscott, too— in the hollow of their hands — ^nay, I will 
speak more plainly, the Englishman, Father Parsons, who 
makes even the archbishops and cardinals do his bidding, 
needs mcxiey, and I knew if I had money, or if Sir John 
Tremayne dowered his daughter with his possessions, I 
could buy my mother's life and liberty. Did I in aught care 
for you in all this ? Ah, you do not know, you do not under- 
stand ! Now say, if you will, that I cared not for my 
mother; now say, if you can, that I was unmindful of her or 
that I had in aught forgotten her." 

'' And think you," said Mawgan Killigrew, when she 
ceased speaking, '' that we believe this? "• 

M 
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** And why will you not bdieve it? ** 

** Because you could give us no assurance that your 
mother would have her liberty, neither did nor could you 
say that you believed it Because, when you came to us, 
you hdd out as a bribe a sort of promise that we should 
have our liberty, while now you say you thought not of 
us. And, for another thing, you do not desire your 
mother's liberty." 

** I do not desire my mother's liberty I ** 

" Nay, because you told us that all heretics deserved the 
doom which your Church made them suffer.'* 

" Aye, Master Killigrew, and what do you know of a 
woman's feelings? " asked Mistress Toledo; ** think you 
that she would tell you all that was in her heart? " 

** That I know not," replied Mawgan Killigrew, ** for 
I be but little versed in the wiles of women. But I have 
spc^en the truth. This I saw, she — nay, all of you — 
wanted Sir John Tremayne's wealth, and you thought that 
we should weakly write to him, saying, * Sir John, we be 
prisoners awaiting a cruel death; our only chance of salva- 
tion is that you dower your daughter witii all your posses- 
sions. This will also save her from torture and death. ' I 
say this is the letter you would have us write, for you knew 
of no other means of persuading him, seeing that he doth 
hate the Spaniard and all his ways. But you thought that 
such a letter as this would answer your purpose, and then, 
possessing his estates, you would work your will on the 
seiiora and with the rest of us. ' ' 

** There you wrong me," cried the senorita; ** and now 
I will say what I have not said before. If that letter be 
written and Sir John Tremayne yields to its demands, I 
have a promise that my mother's life and Esther Truscott's 
life shall be spared; nay, more, that they shall be sent back 
to England. Aye, and would not my grandfather rejoice 
to give his wealth to save his daughter? Besides, is it 
wrong for that wealth to go to the people of God ? Is it 
not right that it should be used for the conversion of the 
heretic and the heathen? " 

** And why did you not say this before? " asked Maw- 
gan, somewhat weakly I thought. 

** Why? Because I was angry at the thought of ask- 
ing at all, when we should command ! Because I hated 
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the thought that the daughter of Don Basilio Fernandio de 
Valencia should seem to have to make terms with those who 
have forsaken our Church and neglected her sacraments. 
Think you that it in aught gave me pleasure to go to you, 
heretics and spies, and say, * Sefiors, do me a favour, I 
beseech you.* I, the child of the Valencias, go on my 
knees to you ! " 

At this neither of us spoke, Mawgan Killigrew and John 
Trenoweth because they were filled with anger, and I be- 
cause I was almost bereft of my reason. 

** Now you understand why I did not tell you these 
things," she went on presently. 

** And why have you told us now? ** asked Mawgan. 

*• I will tell you why. It is because out of love for my 
mother I have overcome my pride; because, although I — 
no, I will not say it — ^but I have told you why, sefiors. And 
now I ask you to help me save my mother from the Church's 
anger, as well as from the wrath of Father Parsons. You 
spoke truly when you said that Sir John Tremayne hateth 
all Spaniards, and that he will in naught yield to their 
desires. But if you, his friends, were to write such a letter, 
then could I, I feel sure, save my mother. Will you do 
this, sefiors? Will you not help me to save my mother's 
life? '• 

There was so much of passion and, at the same time, 
of tenderness in her words, that I felt like calling for pen 
and ink at the moment she spoke; but Mawgan Killigrew 
was not so minded. 

** And why hath not your mother written? " he said. 
" Sir John Tremayne knows her handwriting, and would 
think kindly of a letter from her. Yet not a line hath she 
written." 

At this she looked somewhat confused. 

** Because my mother hath been obstinate," she said at 
length, ** and would not do this even to save her life." 

** Aye, and because she did not trust those who would 
rob her father of those estates which have belonged to the 
Tremaynes for many generations," cried Mawgan. 

I saw that she was much angered at this : her face be- 
came much flushed, and her eyes burned like live coals, but 
she mastered hersdf, and went on almost beseechingly. 

** But will you not help me. Master Killigrew? Re- 
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member it is not for myself I plead. It is for my mother's 
life; it is for the life of her serving-woman. Master Tren- 
owethy will you not join in my pleadings? Will you not, 
to have your sweetheart back again, do this? It seems 
my only chance. Only yesterday eve did Father Parsons 
say that, would my mother consent to gain what he desired, 
she should have her liberty. ** 

At this both Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth 
looked much like yielding, while I, in spite of my anger, 
felt myself as but wax in her hands. I was about to open 
my mouth to say we would do this, when I caught sight of 
Sefior Toledo's face, and then my heart became like stone 
again. 

In his eyes was that greedy, cruel look which I had 
heard my father speak of, while his lips, cruel and con- 
temptuous as they were, yet smiling with triumph at the 
victory he thought he had gained, made me see that he was 
but using this maid as a dainty bait wherewith to catch us. 
I saw that this man did not believe in the success of the 
great Armada which was then preparing, neither did he 
care aught for religion. But he did desire Sir John Tre- 
mayne's estates, and he knew that, could he get the old 
Comishman to dower his daughter, he could enrich 
himself, and yet keep friendly with the Church at the same 
time. At that time, moreover, it seemed to me that the 
sefiorita was in league with him, and that together they 
sought to play with us as a clever townswoman may play 
with country yokels. 

And this, though my heart burned for the sefiorita, 
brought me to my senses. I knew that the Spaniard would 
not forgive heresy so easily, and I felt sure that, even 
although this might be done, neither Sir John's daughter, 
nor Esther Truscott, nor ourselves, would in aught be bet- 
ter conditioned. 

It required, I say, but a look on Sefior Toledo's face 
to see this. The mocking triumph of his lips, the greedy, 
cruel expression of his wicked old eyes, said it all as plainly 
as if he had sworn it on a sacred relic. 

But neither Mawgan nor John saw aught of this; rather 
they kept their eyes on the sefiorita, who presently went on : 

•* Now also I see that I spoke wrongfully to you, for I 
did regard you as cowards who would do this to save your 
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own lives, but now I know that you be brave gentlemen, 
fearing nothing for yourselves, and trusting to your own 
strong arms to lead you into safety. But because you be 
men of honour, and because strong men always love to help 
a woman, I know that what you would scorn to do for your- 
selves you will still do to save a woman, especially if she be 
of your own country. For my mother hath suffered much, 
aye, more than words can say, while Esther Truscott hath 
stood loyally by her. And I, too, seniors, of whom you 
think so hardly; think you that I have had no sleepless 
nights; think you that my heart hath not been torn by 
anguish? But I plead not for myself — only for my mother 
and Esther my old nurse." 

At this I saw Mawgan rise to his feet, all his opposition 
gone, and only obedience in his eyes, while even John Tren- 
oweth, carried away as he afterwards told me by the 
thought of taking Esther Truscott back to Falmouth har- 
bour, felt that there was no longer reason for refusal. 
But I, in spite of my love, aye, and in spite of the fact that I 
felt willing to be her slave for life, kept watching Senor 
Toledo's face, and when presently I heard him say, almost 
in spite of himself, but as it were under his breath, ** Madre 
de DiosI Magnificamenie / ** I felt I could no longer keep 
silence. 

Thus before Mawgan or John could in aught yield to 
her pleadings, I cried out angrily : 

** No, we will not promise! Mawgan, John Tren- 
oweth, this is but a trick to make us do their wills ! '* 

I heard Senor Toledo utter a savage oath, but I 
went on : 

** Can you not see, my comrades, that we have been 
brought here only to fall into the trap that they have set ? 
Can you not see that when we have done this they will have 
gained their ends, and will afterwards laugh at us, and still 
work their will upon the women ? Was not Sir John Tre- 
mayne's last warning * Never trust a Spaniard's word? ' 
Promise nothing, comrades, nothing. The God Who hath 
delivered us once can and will deliver us again." 

** Aye, but my Esther," cried John Trenoweth, almost 
beside himself. 

** We have saved her once, and we will, by the mercy of 
God, save her again," I cried. " Besides, that which took 
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place in the Church of £1 Cristo de la Vega did not take 
place for naught." 

At this the seiiorita rose to her feet, her eyes all abla2e, 
and her fists clenched. For a moment I thought she would 
have struck me, so angry was she; but again she mastered 
herself, and turning to Mawgan, she said : ** And will you 
obey the behests of this — ^this charlatan? ** 

What would have happened after this I know not, for I 
heard Senor Toledo growling so angrily that I bethought 
me of a mad dc^, especially when I saw him gnash his 
yellow teeth; but at that moment a serving-man came in, 
announcing other visitors, and in less than a minute two 
priests came in, together with another man whom I had 
never seen before. 

One of the two priests was Father Parsons. The other 
was the man who had visited us in our prison the night 
after we had saved Esther Truscott from the flames at the 
Circo Romano. I saw in a twinkling of an^e that Father 
Parsons judged how matters stood, and it required but half 
an eye to see his disappointment. As I believed then, and 
as I believe now, the whole of this business had been 
arranged beforehand, and Father Parsons had timed his 
visit so as to come to us when our consent had been ob- 
tained, or if not obtained, so nearly that he could overcome 
any obstacle which might still exist. I watched him as his 
eyes travelled from one to another, and presently, when his 
gaze rested upon me, a quick look of anger shot across his 
face. Then instinctively I turned my eyes towards the 
senorita, and, to my surprise, her anger seemed gone; 
rather a look half of fear and half of hatred seemed to have 
come over her. 

** Buenos noches,^* said Father Parsons presently. 
** Ah ! blood is thicker than water, and even here in Toledo, 
far away from our little island home, I find men and women, 
all of whom speak English. Aye, and we late-comers 
speak English too, and I dare swear that beyond ourselves 
not ten people in the whole of Toledo, where two hundred 
thousand people have gathered together, know the tongue 
we are speaking. But what would you ? I fear me that 
because of the sins of my land the language will soon die 
out, and in a few generations only a few in the city of 
London will know the English tongue." 
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This he said as if to make oonversaticm possible, for he 
saw that we were much wrought upon. But no man 
spoke, whereupon he went on again. 

** Do you know, Senor Toledo, that I did not know until 
to-day that your son spoke the English tongue? But he 
doth, Spaniard of Spaniards, as he is. Aye, Pablo Toledo, 
look not darkly; you will find the language useful when 
Spain hath conquered England, and you become the pos- 
sessor of one of our English castles. You will find it use- 
ful, moreover, when you seek to woo and to win one of the 
English dames." 

Naturally this drew my attention to the man who had 
hitherto been a stranger to me, and then I saw that, had 
not Father Parsons so spoken, I should have known him to 
be the son of my father's old enemy. It is true he was of 
stouter form, and was wider across the shoulders than his 
father. Nevertheless, the face was the face of the man 
my father had described years before; for what Sefior 
Toledo had been when he met my father in the London 
hostel in Mary's time, his son was that night in Toledo. 

But it was not this fact so much that burned his features 
upon my memory. It was something which to me was of 
more importance, for when Father Parsons spoke jestingly 
to him concerning wooing and winning an English dame as 
his wife, I saw him look towards the Sefiorita de Valencia, 
and then I knew that I was not the only one who loved her. 
This man, son of my father's old enemy, loved her too, and, 
if ever man's face told of determination to win a woman, 
Pablo Toledo's face told me that he would stop at nothing 
to win Isabella de Valencia. 

He was not a very young man; as I afterwards dis- 
covered, he was born in Spain before his father visited 
England in Mary's days, and that his mother had died at his 
birth. I learnt, too, that she was a proud passionate 
woman, who had ruled even Sefior Toledo with a rod of 
iron, so that this wily Spaniard seldom or never referred to 
his marriage with her. 

** Santa Fadre^** said this Spaniard, " there is only one 
country and one language for me. I shall never seek to woo 
an Englishwoman, and save for my duty to chastise the 
insolent English I should never leave Spanish shores. But 
even although I do go to England, my heart will remain in 
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Spain — ^aye, remain in Toledo/' and be bowed towards 
Isabella de Valencia. 

She saw the action, and ber face became as pale as 
death. Whether she loved him or no, I could not conjec- 
ture, but even then I felt that this man and I should meet 
again, although at that time he never dreamed that I should 
dare to cast my eyes upon her in love. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

TELLS OF MY FIRST COMMAND TO ISABELLA DE VALENCIA, 
AND HOW SHE OBEYED IT. 

Neither Mawgan Killigrew nor John Trenoweth under- 
stood a word which Pablo Toledo the Spaniard had said, 
seeing he spoke in his own tongue; neither do I believe he 
guessed that I knew the meaning of his words. And in 
this I was confirmed immediately afterwards, for, seemingly 
without noting our presence, he went on in his grandilo- 
quent Spanish way. 

** Ah I this is no news to the senorita, seeing I have told 
her many times. It is true I have against my will been 
banished from the light of her eyes. Nevertheless, my 
heart bath ever been with her, even when as a soldier I have 
followed the fortunes of war. When her father, the noble 
Don Basilio Fernandio de Valencia, was alive, I asked her 
hand of him, but death cruelly intervened before his con- 
sent was obtained. My father, the noble Don Ferdinand 
Bernardo Toledo, having assumed guardianship over her, 
her mother being a heretic, I have appealed to him, and he, 
doubtless influenced by English ways and remembering 
that the seiiorita hath English blood in her veins, hath told 
me that, can I win her consent, she shall be my wife. I 
have but lately returned to Toledo, having found favour 
with the King, and so here and now I place my fame and 
my fortune at her feet.*' 

Now this speech angered me much, not only because of 
the mountebank way in which it was delivered, but because 
it seemed to me ill-advised to make an offer of marriage in 
a room full of people. But I have learnt that the Span- 
iards know but little of the reserved ways of the English, 
and that they speak loudly and freely of their affairs of 
heart even before casual acquaintances. It was, there- 
fore, not so strange as I thought that he should speak of 
these things in the presence of strangers. 
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For a little time Isabella de Valencia was silent, but 
presently mastering those feelings which had brought fear 
to her eyes and pallor to her cheeks, she spoke quietly and 
calmly, even although I saw that Senor Toledo's eyes were 
fixed upon her. 

** It is not for me to think of marriage, or of giving in 
marriage," she replied. " Already I have announced that 
I am to be the bride of heaven. When the day comes for 
me to enter a convent I shall renounce whatever worldly 
goods I may possess, and shall no more be known to those 
I have known and loved. I have but one work to accom- 
plish, and then I shall for ever free myself from worldly 
hope and worldly fear." 

** Pardon, seiiorita," said Pablo Toledo, passionately, 
'' but the saints forbid that you should do this thing. It 
is not for the beautiful, such as you, to hide yourself from 
the world; it is for you to live in the world, and to give 
nerve to our arms and fire to our hearts. With the memwy 
of your bright eyes ever with me, even I have done deeds 
which men call brave; hoping for your love, I have faced 
danger and death." 

Had I not been filled with hot anger, I could have 
laughed at the fool, for if he had eyes to see he could 
understand that he was making her scorn him. But he 
heeded not this, and went on speaking. 

** Whatever the scfiorita commands, that will I do, save 
only one thing. If she commands me to scale mountains, 
or go into the depths, I obey her. Dangers I defy, diffi- 
culties will not daunt me. One thing only I cannot do. I 
cannot cease to love her, and give up hope of winning her. ' ' 

All this time both Seiior Toledo and Fatficr Parsons had 
spoken no word, but I saw that their eyes travelled from her 
to me, even as though they knew of the love which that 
night had come into my heart. I saw, moreover, that 
Father Parsons scorned the foolish ways of the Spaniard 
even as I did, and presently when he ceased speaking, he 
turned suddenly upon me, and said : 

** Master Rupert Hamstead, you leave Toledo to- 
morrow." 

My heart gave a leap, but I spoke no word. 

•' His gracious Majesty the King hath commanded that 
you be brought before him,'^ he said 
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This he said in English, so that both Mawgan Killigrew 
and John Trenoweth also turned towards him. 

** Aye, give thanks to the saints," he continued, as he 
noted their looks, '* that such favour hath been showed to 
you. The marvdlous happening in the Church of El Cristo 
de ia Vega hath been communicated to him, and he desires 
to see you. This was foreseen, and for this reason you 
have been treated with great consideration." 

*' And do my friends also go? " I asked. 

** Aye, and others," he replied, and I saw that his eyes 
rested on the Senorita de Valencia. 

** And where is his Majesty? " I asked, but to this he 
gave no reply, and Sefior Toledo, as though all interest in 
our interview had ended, gave orders that we be conducted 
to our prison. For prison it was, although in many ways 
we were not treated as prisoners. And the reason of this 
was plain, for, as I have said, the lifting of the arm of the 
statue in the Church caused us to be regarded as under 
the special protection of the saints. But for this we should 
doubtless have been thrown into some dark, filthy dungeon 
like that from which I had come, and submitted to torture. 
But the strange happenings had filled the Archbishop with 
awe, while even Father Parsons no longer spoke as before. 
Moreover, they knew that when the event should be re- 
ported to the King, he would at once desire to see us, and 
for this reason we were no longer regarded as heretics and 
spies, but men concerning whom heaven had intervened. 

It is true neither Sefior Toledo nor the sefiorita had 
spoken concemii^ it, but this, I believed, was because they 
were angry at what I had said. 

It was at this time that a wild thought came into my 
mind concerning which even now I cannot help smiling. 
For the thing that came to me was so fraught with diffi- 
culties, and promised so little of good, that it might have 
been born in a madman's brain. Yet did I immediately act 
upon it, for in leaving the room I passed close by the 
sefiorita, who at that moment stood alone. 

** I would see you alone,** I said. ** If you love your 
mother, arrange a meeting, and that without delay." 

This I said in a low voice so that no one but she could 
hear, but she spoke not in answer; rather, she gave me an 
angry look as though she were sore displeased. Nevcrthe- 
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less, I added a meaaing glance to my words, and then 
passed close behind Mawgan Killigrew, who had been ex- 
changing a few words with Father Parsons and Senor 
Toledo. 

Presently we found ourselves in our prison again, and 
when we were sure we were alone Mawgan KiUigrew spoke 
freely. 

*' Rupert, you have saved us this night," he said. 

** Aye, and how? " I asked. 

" Because you spoke the truth at the right moment," 
he made answer. '* God save us, but she made a baby of 
us. I had it on my lips to promise whatever she asked, 
and had you not spoken the thing would have been done. 
Have you ever seen a spider watching a fly ? Have you 
seen how the poor little fly hath been drawn to the web, and 
then pounced upon ? Aye, but John Trenoweth and I were 
like that. When she pleaded I could do nothing but obey. 
But my eyes were opened when you spoke. I saw the 
rage in Sefior Toledo's face; I saw that we had been led 
tQ a trap, and that but for you we should have fallen 
into it." 

** Aye," I replied sullenly, for I was in an ill-humour. 
Even then I fancied that she might have smiled on me had I 
done her bidding, and that for my refusal I had made her my 
enemy for ever. I believed that all Mawgan had said was 
true, and yet at that moment I would have written the 
letter with my own hand, were I sure that thereby I could 
have won her smile. 

For such is the power which a woman hath over a man. 
In many ways she is weak compared with him. Her hands 
are soft and she cannot do battle, neither do I think she can 
overcome a difficulty of the mind like a man can. Saving 
our gracious Queen Elizabeth, women be not wise rulers; 
neither can they weigh as in a balance the great issues which 
make or mar the life of peoples. Nevertheless, they can 
play with men even as a cat plays with a mouse. Even 
then, although I had refused to do her bidding and defeated 
her when she seemed nearest to victory, I fdt as though I 
would gladly face an army to win from her a look of ad- 
miration. I knew that I despised her; aye, and hated her, 
too, for that matter — ^for was she not the plaything of the 
Jesuits and an inhuman daughter? — ^and yet my heart 
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burned for her, and I longed to take her hands in mine and 
tell her that I loved her. 

** Aye,*' I repeated presently, ** I believe it was all 
arranged between them, and Father Parsons came in at that 
moment believing that his desires would be accomplished 
— ^but what then ? The end is not yet, my masters. We 
came to save the Senora de Valencia and Esther Truscott, 
and as yet we have done nothing. Instead, we be in pri- 
son, and but for the strange happening in El Cristo de la 
V^a we should ere this have been burnt like dried wood.*' 

** Aye, but there hath been the strange happening, 
Master Rupert Hamstead," cried John Trenoweth. ** The 
Lord hath taken care of us, and He will take care of us. 
He hath closed the lion's mouth once, He hath closed it 
twice, and shall we doubt Him ? Nay, He is doing marvel- 
lous things for us. Are we not called before the King? 
Shall we not have to travel where he is ? Can we not gain 
our liberty — aye, and the liberty of those we came to save? 
Shame on you to doubt Him ! " 

•* Well spoken, John," cried Mawgan. ** Father Par- 
sons said that we go with others. What doth that mean ? 
I tell you it means that God is giving us a great opportunity. 
But enough I It is now midnight, and I need sleep. " 

With that both Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth 
laid themselves down on mattresses which had been placed 
for us, and in a few minutes fell asleep. I, however, could 
not do this. For one thing, I could not help thinking much 
of what had taken place, as well as of the position in which 
we stood. I had neither the calm confidence of Mawgan 
Killigrew, nor the religious faith of John Trenoweth. I 
saw that Father Parsons had spoken the truth when he told 
me that we had placed our heads in the lion's mouth, and for 
the life of me I could not see how we were to get l^em out 
if we were to accomplish the work we had set ourselves to 
do. Besides, although what I had said to the Sefiorita de 
Valencia seemed the words of a madman, I could not help 
wondering what she thought of them. That she was angry 
with me I knew right well, for had I not thwarted her in 
the thing upon which she had set her heart? That she 
could in no way think well of me was just as plain. By her 
own confession she hated all Englishmen, and she hated 
heretics; thus, because I was an Englishman and a heretic, 
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she must bate me. And yet I caught myself believing that 
she would pay heed to my request. It stood to reason that 
she must care something for her mother, even although she 
bad been taught to regard all who were not of her faith as 
heathens; and thus because Fhad appealed to her through 
her mother I nourished in my heart the hope that she 
would grant my bidding. 

All this and much more passed through my mind as 
Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth lay fast asleep, and 
so much did my hopes gain upon me that presently, when I 
heard a noise outside the door, I did not awake my com- 
panions, but rather crept towards the door like a man fear- 
ing to make a noise. 

A moment later I saw a faint streak of light shoot upon 
the wall, and then I knew that someone had come to visit 
us. 

'•Seflor Hamstead! " 

It was a man's voice. This I knew, although my name 
was spoken in a whisper. 

*• Yes,'* I replied in a low voice. ** Who are you, and 
what would you ? ' ' 

** Make no noise, but come." 

"Where? With whom ?" I asked. 

•* It is not for me to tell you. Come. " 

I looked through the aperture, and saw a man dressed 
as a priest. In his hand he carried a candle, which shed a 
pale, sickly light. 

" Come at once, or your desire may not be granted," he 
said. 

Regardless of consequences, I left the room while my 
companion carefully locked the docH* behind him. A 
moment later I followed him along a dark passage, while 
I heard him whispering as if to himself, ** Dios perianl 
Per dan Dios! Dios per don! " 

** The man is afraid," I thought, and tWs gave me 
greater boldness. 

** Where go we? " I asked presently. 

*• Yo temoy yo tengo temof " he replied tremblingly. 

•• What do you fear? " I asked. 

•* El pecadoy y la pena^** he whispered. 

" What sin ? What punishment? " I asked. 

To thi^ he made no reply, but led the way until we came 
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to a vaulted door. This he opened, and admitted me into a 
small chapel. All around taper lights were burning before 
the images of saints and of the Virgin Mary, while the 
odour of incense filled the place. 

Never in my life do I remember such deadly silence. 
Not even when I was confined in the loathsome dungeon, 
for there the crawling vermin made a noise. Here nothing 
broke the deathly stillness, and so awesome was it that 
when the taper lights rose and fell I felt as though surely 
the spirits of the dead were visiting the shrines which had 
been dedicated to their memory. 

The priest, on entering the chapel, made his way to- 
wards the altar, where he knelt tremblingly and crossed 
himself. This done, he rose to his feet and beckoned me. 

As the light from the altar rested upon his face I saw 
that he was the same man who had visited us with the 
seiiorita, and who, although he had spoken no word, had 
accompanied Father Parsons and Pablo Toledo to the house 
of my father's old enemy. I saw, too, by the look in his 
eyes, that the fear which he had expressed as we came 
thither was no make-believe. His every movement, the 
ghastly pallor of his cheeks, the tremor of his lips, sug- 
gested terror. 

** Bow, man ! Kneel and pray ! '* he whispered. 

** Bow to what? '* I asked. 

•* To the altar ! *' he replied. ** Ask for forgiveness ! *' 

•* Forgiveness for what? '* I asked. ** I have done no 
wrong." 

** Nay, but I have," he made answer. " Aye, and you 
have done wrong, too. You are a heretic. You kned not 
before the altar; you adore not the image of our Lord. I 
tell you this is sin — sin — ^black, damning sin ! I tell you 
the spirits of the dead are here; they are watching us I 
Don't you see them? They fill the place ! I can see their 
faces, and they are angry with us. It is desecration to 
come to the house of God and not to kneel in pi ayer I 
Kneel, man, kneel ! " 

" Aye," I replied, ** I will kneel and ask forgiveness 
for my sins. But I cannot pray to saints or virgins ! " 

^A^ereupon I knelt down and uttered aloud the prayer 
of my heart. 

" Great God," I prayed, " for Thy Son's sake, forgive 
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my sins, and guide me and strengthen me, that I may 
accomplish the work that Thoii bast given me to do. 
Amen." 

Why I did this at the moment I can scarcely tell, for, 
although I have been a praying man all my life, I was never 
one to parade the fact for others to see. And yet, as I 
stood there in the silent chapel, the fearful face of the priest 
close to mine, and his frenzied appeal ringing in my ears, 
I could not refrain from kneeling and offering the prayer 
of my heart* 

** Do you believe that God hath sent you to Spain ? " he 
asked. 

** Aye, I believe He hath," I replied. 

** And do you believe He will help you? " 

'* Aye, I believe He will," I repeated. 

** Never ! never ! " replied the priest. ** The thing is 
sin — sin. Black, damning sin ! Let the Church do her 
work. Let it bum out error and unbelief. It is the only 
way; it is the will of God I " 

** Nay, the burning of those I have come to save would 
be the will of the devil," I answered. 

** Hush ! Blaspheme not. The Church of God can do 
no wrong, and accursed be he who lifteth the puny arm of 
rebellion against her almighty mandates. Listen, man, 
listen ! Haste back to your accursed country. I will help 
you to do this. I will — I will I " 

*' Have you brought me here to tell me this?" 
I asked. 

** Nay, nay! God forgive me — I have not. I have 
sinned in that I have brought you here — ^that is, unless, I 
can bring you to repentance. ' ' 

** I trust I do repent," I said. 

** Aye, but of what? Do you repent of the foul lies 
which have crept into your country ever since Henry VIII. 
of evil memory defied the Holy Father in order to satisfy 
his vile lusts? Have you repented the accursed crimes 
against the Church which have become your watchwords 
ever since that she^wolf hath become your Queen ? " 

•* Silence, Master Priest 1 " I said angrily. " He who 
speaketh ill against our Queen is a liar ! Mark that, my 
man, a liar. She is a good Queen, a great Queen, and 
hath been sent by God to reign in equity." 
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'' Do you say that? " he said, half in astonishment, 
half in pity. ** Then there is no hope for your people. 
God will answer our prayers. He vnh give Spain the power 
to wipe your people from off the earth. We are chosen of 
God to do this. It is His will. He hath given us might 
and majesty. We are the saf^uards of the one Holy 
Faith, and our armies shall go everywhere from victory to 
victory until we rule the entire world, and cause every un- 
believer to accept the one true faith." 

He seemed like one communing with his own soul rather 
than speaking to me, and yet I thought he had a purpose iq 
speaking thus. ' 

** Then how do you account for the fact that Admiral 
Drake hath driven you before him, like the wind drives dry 
sand? " I asked. 

'* Man, these are but foul lies. Your cup of iniquity 
runneth over, and your doom is certain. Yet must I do 
this thing." 

•* What thing? " I asked. " You have led me thither, 
yet have you not told me why." 

** Aye, and we are in the house of God, too," he replied, 
in a fearful whisper. '* You have scorned God's chosen 
servants even in His own sanctuary. Come away— come 
away now, if you will not here renounce your heresy and 
accept the doctrines of the .one true Church. Will you, 
man, will you? Then shall I know that God will forgive 
me for bringing you thither." 

** Aye," I replied, ** I do accept the doctrines of the 
Church of God; those which are plainly taught in His holy 
Word, but none other, Master Priest — ^none other ! " 

'* Then must I bear the sin of bringing you thither, and 
I must suffer for seeking to do the will of unbelievers. But 
I will not countenance the thing ; no, I will not. I will 
stay here and pray ! Aye, though I bring you here, I will 
pray that your desires may not be fulfilled. Though I 
make it possible for you to seek to deliver those who for 
many days have bidden defiance to the will of the Church, 
I will pray that your counsels may be blinded and your de- 
sire brought to naught. Oh, God forgive me, God forgive 
me ! Come, the will of the Lord be done; and surely He 
will laugh at your calamities, and mock when your fear 
oocneth." 
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All this he said in a voice that trembled much. Never- 
theless, he led me to a door at the side of the little chapel. 

*' Enter/* he said, ^ enter. I have pleaded with you; 
I have besought you to turn to God. Your blood be upon 
your own head I " 

With that he opened the door, and presently I found 
myself in a small room, which I soon saw was the sacristy 
of the little chapel. At first I thought I was alone, for so 
dimly lighted was the place that I could not plainly discern 
the things therein. But presently my heart gave a great 
leap, for there, right before me, stood the woman who had 
become all the world to me. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

HOW I COMMBNCBD MY WOOING. 

" What do you desire? " she asked. ** Tell me quickly." 

** What do I desire? " I repeated like one who had just 
awakened out of a dream. For so suddenly did she seem 
to appear, and so quickly did she speak, that fcM- a moment 
my head was all dazed. 

** Aye, what do you desire? You told me that you 
would see me alone. You asked me, for my mother's ssdce, 
to make it possible for us to speak together. Now what 
would you?" 

To this question I knew not what to answer. For, 
truth to tdl, when I asked her to do this thing, I had little 
in my heart save the desire to speak to her alone. I wanted 
to be with her, and to feast my eyes upon her face. Thus 
it was that I stood dumb, while ail will and purpose seemed 
to have left me. 

** Seiiorita," I stanunered presently, *' I desire to thank 
you for thus listening to my words. I would also pray you 
to forgive the harsh words I have spoken to you." 

'' This is but foolishness," she said. '* I listened to 
you only that I hoped by so doing I might save my mother. 
As to forgiving you, no, I do not. I never will I " 

Her voice trembled as she spoke, and I knew that she 
was much wrought upon. 

'• What have you in your mind ? " she went on eagerly. 
** You came from England to save my mother. I tell you 
it is impossible, save in the way I have told you of. And 
this you have refused. Still, I will listen to you. What 
plans have you made? Remember, you are a prisoner. 
You are closely guarded, and when you are outside the walls 
of your prison your every movement will be watched. But 
it is said here in Spain that an Englishman will never admit 
that he is beaten, and that he never gives up hope. " 
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*' That is true, seAorita. Never! I came to detiver 
your mother, and by the help of God I will deliver her. " 

At this her eyes gleamed brightly, but only for a 
moment. 

" You cannot succeed," she said; " you cannot-— never, 
never I It is not right that you should. Oh, that my 
mother would repent ! Oh ! I am doing wrong in seeking 
to act against the will of God, for His blessing can never 
rest on anything which is against the will of the 
Church.*' 

'' I do not understand," I said. ** Do you mean that 
it* would not be right for her to escape faggot and flame and 
be taken home to her father's house? " 

'* How can it be, when she defies the ministers of God, 
and refuses the loving-kindnesses of the Church? You do 
riot know, sefior. For my father's sake, her sins of un- 
belief weredisr^arded during his lifetime; but she remains 
obdurate even now : she refuses to believe. Is it not my 
duty therefore, even although I am her daughter, to say, 
' She is joined to her idols ; let her alone ' ? But what 
would you, sefior — ^what would you ? You have refused to 
do the one thing whereby the Church would be merciful : 
what would you do — ^now? " 

*^ 1 would ask you to make it possible for me to take her 
away," I replied. ** As for writing the letter, you know 
why neither I nor Mawgan Killigrew could do it. We 
should, thereby, if Sir John Tremayne were to yield to our 
requests, make over his wealth to the Spaniards, we should 
become tiie tools of the Jesuits, and we should help on those 
things which we loathe. Besides, in spite of what you 
say, I do not believe that she would be set at liberty. The 
Jesuits, after gaining their desires, would still feel it their 
duty to burn her for 5ie glory of God. " 

" But I have had their promises ! " 

** A fig for their promises! " I said. " We have 
heard of their promises before, and we know the way they 
keep them. Aye, and you know it, too," I cried, with 
sudden anger; for I felt that she was but a willing tool in 
their hands. 

•' I know? " she repeated. 

" Aye, you know. You be but the cat's-paw of these 
men. For months you have* stood by while your mother 
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and Esther Truscott have suffered, and all tlie time you 
have had it in your power to set them at liberty. ' ' 

•• I had power? " 

*' Aye, you I Else how could you get me here even 
now, or how could you have visited me five nights ago? 
Had you a daughter's love, even as you have a woman's 
wit, you would long since have found means whereby they 
could have gone to England." 

At this she was struck dumb. She did not speak for 
some time, and when she evened her mouth, it was only 
to stammer weakly — 

'' I am tiie child of. the Church, sefior, and when my 
time is come I shall go into religion." 

** Aye, and leave your mother and your old nurse 
with these masters of torture! " I cried. *' So much do 
you love your mother that you will see her tortured, 
burned ! " 

And this I said with great jscorn, although all the time 
I longed to take her in my arms and tell her that I loved 
her. 

** How dare you ! " she cried. ** How dare you, an 
English heretic, speak so to a child of Spain ? Look, man, 
do you know that I have but to speak the wcM-d, and you, 
in spite of all that hath taken place, would go to your tor- 
ture without more ado." 

** Then speak it I " I said, for my heart was hot at the 
way she spoke. 

She looked straight at me, her eyes blazing with anger. 

** Aye, speak it I " I went on. ** It would become you 
well. Speak the word, and it would agree with the rest of 
your actions. For months you have stood by while your 
mother hath suffered; for months you have kissed the hands 
which have forged the hell tools that have been placed upon 
her limbs; and now you would go further. You would 
have us put more power into the Jesuits' hands; you would 
use your mother's sufferings as a means of gaining your 
grandfather's possessions, and put it into the hands of Par- 
sons, the arch-enemy of England. And all tiiis time, while 
you have lived in ease and luxury, your mother hath been 
suffering. Aye, go, fawn on Parsons the Jesuit. Kiss the 
hands (rf Sefior Toledo, whose tool you are, and urge that 
we, who have come from afar to deliver your mother, may 
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suffer as she bath suffered. It would be worthy of you, 
Mistress Isabella." 

As I spoke I saw her change colour again and again. 
Deathly pallor and blood red rage f c^low^ each other in 
quick succession, and when I ceased she seemed for a 
moment unable to speak. 

*' How I hate you I Oh, how I hate you I " she cried 
presently. 

" Aye, that also I expected," I said, and then I was, as 
it were, swept almost off my feet by the great yearning 
which possessed me. Almost mad with anger as I was, I 
could have crawled before her. Scorning her, despising 
her, as I did, I yet worshipped her. 

'* Aye, I expected it," I went on, scarcely realising the 
purport of the words which passed my lips. " Think you 
I have not seen this? Think you I did not know it when 
that priest came to me less than an hour ago? He hath 
been chosen by you as your messenger before. Even now 
he is praying for my destruction in the chapel. Oh, yes, I 
know you hate me because I will not do your bidding, be- 
cause I refuse to be your lackey. Aye, but you will not 
always hate me I " 

** Aye, I will — always, always! " 

*• No, you will not," I cried, carried away by my pas- 
sion. '* You will not be able. Instead, you will love me, 
even as I love you ! " 

** Love you — ^you love me! " she repeated, like one 
distraught. 

** Aye," I replied. ** You will love me, and, more, you 
will become my wifel My love will conquer you. You 
will do my bidding, mistress — ^aye, do it, not only wil- 
lingly, but gladly." 

For answer she laughed in my face. 

'' Say I will marry the lackey who cleans my boots, say 
I will obey scullery wenches, and you wouki be nearer the 
truth "; and again she laughed like one full of merriment. 

'* I despise myself for caring aught for you," I said, 
"for you are unworthy of an honest man's love. You are 
half a Spaniard, and a Jesuit tool and spy. You have 
connived at your mother's sufferings, and have been a door- 
mat to such as Father Parsons and Toledo, but God hath 
led me to love you, unworthy as you are. And you will 
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lave me — aye, and obey me, too, mistress; yes, obey me I 
Do you hear? Obey me I You wilknot go into religton, 
as you call it, and you will not pay heed to the court of 
Pablo Toledo." 

This I said against my will. Aye, and not believing a 
word of it all, yet carried away so much was I that I could 
not help myself. 

** You are mad," she cried, '* mad I Else would I erven 
now call the soldiers, and have you tortured." 

** No, you would not," I replied* ** You dare not. 
Do it, if you dare. I will not hinder you. The door is not 
locked. The priest is waiting to do your behests — see, I 
make way for you to go to him I " 

But she did not move; rather she seemed fixed to the 
earth, while all the time her great dark eyes were fastened 
on me. 

And now we had changed places. It was I who laug^ied 
at her, and, God fof^ive me! but my laugh was cruel, 
mocking. 

** You are afraid of me now," I went on. " Afraid, 
although I am a prisoner, and you have authority. Shall 
I tell you why ? It is because I am stronger than you, and 
because you know that, while I am doing right, you are 
doing wrong. No, I am not thinking of bodily strength. 
That is naught at such a time as this. Even now, you dare 
not refuse anything I ask ! " 

" Dare I not? " she answered. " Try me, master 
boasting madman, try me." 

** Aye, I will try you, and you will obey me. Not be- 
cause you love me, for that time hath not yet come, but 
because you fear me, and because, in refusing me, you 
would prove more unworthy than ever to be called the 
daughter of an Englishwoman." 

" Command me, then," she cried. '' Command me, 
and mark my answer I " 

** Yes, I will give my commands in my own time, 
and that will be right soon. But there is something else 
first. You go with your mother and Esther Truscott, as 
they accompany us to-morrow to sec the King. That 
I know." 

This was a bow drawn at a venture, but the arrow 
struck true. She gave a start, and looked at me half in 
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wonder, half in fear; but, even against her wtl]» she bowed 
in acquiescence. 

*' Even although you tremble at Father Parsons' com- 
mands, and are a willing lackey to the Church, you have 
still some feeling for your mother," I said. '* You have 
enough of English blood in your vdns for that. Well, 
your mother is to be set free to-morrow, and you are to help 
me to set her free." 

** How? " she cried, scornfully and angrily, and yet, 
as I thought, eagerly. 

** In this way," I said. ** We are to be taken to King 
Philip to-morrow, under escort." 

" Aye, and a strong escort," she cried. " Sefior Pablo 
Toledo will command it." 

" But it will not be too strong," I said. " You 
will see to that. And more. We are to be taken to the 
King, not as prisoners, but as men on whose behalf the 
saints have intervened, and who have been delivered by 
Heaven." 

*' Wdl, and then? " she asked eagerly, for she ap- 
peared to have forgotten that she had defied me to make her 
obey me. 

'' Then Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth and I 
must go armed." 

'* Armed?" 

*• Aye, armed. When I came to Spain I wore my 
father's sword. It must be returned, and their swords 
must be returned. We will wear long cloaks, and thus, 
if needs be, they can be hidden from Pablo Toledo's sight, 
but we must have them. Moreover, we do not go with, 
shackles on our wrists, but unfettered. This will be in 
accordance with the King's will." 

"And then?" 

** When the right time comes we will set your mother 
and Esther Truscott free." 

** You will escape, all escape? " she questioned like one 
in a trance. 

'' Aye, Mawgan Killigrew will escape, and so will John 
Trenoweld>. For me, I want to see the King." 

** It is impossible, impossible! " 

** Nay, it is not impossible : it must be. It is at your 
peril that you refuse." 
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I saw her trembling from head to foot, while her eyes 
gleamed with an unearthly light. 

*• Oh, how I hate you I *' she said presently. 

** That may be,*' I said; ** but you will do my bidding, 
mistress — ^you will do my bidding.'' 

** Are you not afraid that God will strike you dead? " 

** God is on my side," I replied, ** and it is because He 
wills it that you will do this thing." 

And this I said firmly, and quietly, as though her defi- 
ance were out of the question. 

Again she lifted her eyes to mine, while my heart 
seemed like a flame of fire. I had spoken roughly, cruelly, 
to her, while all the time I longed to woo her with tender 
words, even although I scorned myself for loving her. 

" And now I must go," I said. " You know your 
work — ^you know what you must do. Hasta maflana^ 
seHoritay*' and I bowed to her with mock reverence. 

** Oh, how I hate you I " she repeated. 

" Aye, to-night," I replied, with a laugh, *' to-night. 
My time is not yet come, but it will come — it will. • Hay 
un ntaHana ' — ^that is your own proverb, sefiorita : * There 
is a to-morrow,' and tiben you will love me; meanwhile, you 
will obey." 

Then I left her standing alone in the little sacristy. I 
dared not turn back. Did I, I should have demeaned my- 
self before her. I should have pleaded for forgiveness on 
my bended knees, such was the feeling that came over me. 
For though I had defied her, and commanded her — aye, and 
flouted her — she was such a woman as I had never seen 
before. Undutiful as a daughter as she might be, cat's- 
paw of the priests as I believed she was, she was still as 
beautiful as an angel to me. Aye, and noble too, although 
all my reasoning told me she was not. For woman is so 
made that, to the man who loves her, she can defy reason, 
and laugh at all the wisdom of the schoolmen. 

When I entered the little chapel, the priest was kneel- 
ing at the altar, and so lost was he in his devotions that he 
noted not that I stood by his side. His face was pale and 
agonised, his body as rigid as that of a dead man. 

** Wake up, Master Priest, and take me back to my 
friends," I said. 

He rose to his feet quickly. 
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** You have seen her, spoken to her? " he asked, fear- 
fully. 

"Aye." 

** And " He locked at me as if waiting for me to 

answer the question which he dared not utter. 

'' She hath defied me/' I said. 

' * Aye, defied you I Then the saints be praised, for they 
have answered my prayers. Come, Sefior Hamstead, and 
thank God for His mercies.** 

With this he led me back to the prison from which I 
had come, never speakings word to me, but muttering to 
himself all the while. 

When we came to the door, he unlocked it quietly, and 
then turned as if to leave me. 

** The senorita " I said. 

•*She hath defied you," he replied. •* Those were 
your own words. * ' 

** Yes, she defied me, laughed me to scorn. But doth 
she remain in the sacristy? " 

** No ; there is a way by which she can get to her own 
chamber. She knoweth it welL The chaf^ is a private 
one belonging to the palace, and she goeth thither often. " 

** I think she may desire to see you before she sleeps," 
I said. ** You will tell her that I told you how she defied 
me." 

•• Aye," he replied, " I will tell her." 

For a long time I sat alone with my thoughts. I did not 
wake Mawgan nor John Trenoweth. The former slept 
soundly, making neither movement nor sound, but John 
Trenoweth was evidently dreaming of his sweetheart, for 
he called her by name, and spoke loving words, just as a 
fond boy might speak to the maid he loved first, even while 
he held her in his arms. 

''He is happy," I said to myself, *' and 1 will not 
awaken him. There is no need. Besides, God knows 
what to-morrow may bring forth. Let him be happy while 
he can, but I must speak with Mawgan; I must tell him all 
that it is necessary for him to know. " 

Whereupon I awdke him, and then I whispered to him 
much that had taken place, but even to him I could not 
speak of the love which had come into my heart, or what I 
had said to the Spanish maid concerning it. 
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** God be praised I '' said Mawgan, when I had finished. 
** This is as it should be, Rupert. While I have been sleep- 
ing thou hast been thinking and acting. Aye, but it is a 
good plan, and there will be fighting to-morrow." 

** Fighting," I repeated, ** aye, and hard fighting too, 
or I am much mistaken. I much fear the end of it all." 
For now that I had thought it all over, the plan seemed 
truly a madman's. 

** Nay, nay," repUed Mawg-asi gleefully. ^ ** But all 
will be well. Think of it ! To fed my sword in my hand 
again, and a good horse under me ! Why, it will be heaven. 
Only in one thing art thou wrong, Rupert." 

•* And that?" 

** We must all escape together. We three, side by 
side, having the women with us, can defy them all. But 
you must not leave us, lad. Together we came, and to- 
gether we will return. " 

** If we return at all, God will work a miracle for us," I 
said. '* But I have a feeling that we shall be separated. 
But what of that? If you can give Sir John Tremayne his 
daughter, and John Trenoweth can have his sweetheart, 
we shall not have come in vain. But the plan may come to 
naught." 

*• It will not— it must not— it shall not! " cried Maw- 
gan. *' What if we are few against many? We shall 
fight in the open air, man — ^that is the thing, that is the 
thing!" 

** Aye, it will be glorious — ^that is, if the maid loves her 
mother enough to do my bidding." 

'' She must, I tell you. She hath English blood in her 
veins, and it will tdl. But we must go together, lad, all 
together ! " 

To this I made no reply; for, in truth, I bad other things 
in my mind than to find out the King's plans concerning 
England. I felt I cared not to leave Spain if I had to leave 
Isabella de Valencia behind. 

But I told nothing of this to Mawgan, even although 
we talked long together concerning the work we had to 
do. 
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HOW WB TRAVELLED TOWARDS THE PALACE OP THE KING. 

It all came about even as I had ^lled. How, I know not, 
for our movements, when daylight came, were shrouded in 
mystery. There were many messengers who came into 
our apartment, and while, on the one hand, they treated us 
as though we were prisoners, I thought I detected at times 
more courtesy than was common. But this I found. Be- 
fore the doors were opened for us to commence our journey 
I saw near the entrance a mysterious parcel, which on 
examination proved to be long cloaks, reaching almost to 
our heels, together with our swords. 

** This augurs well," cried Mawgan, handling his blade 
lovingly. ** Well, I tell you! Your words have had 
weight, Rupert, and the maid hath not altogether ceased to 
love her mother." 

•• Aye," broke in John Trenoweth, " and I shall be near 
Esther to-day. Think of it, my masters — think of it I " 

For I had told John Trenoweth something of what had 
taken place. I had also bidden him be ready for strange 
events. I did this because, in spite of the joy in John's 
heart, and the confidence in Mawgan 's, I was in great fear. 
For, as I have said before, I am one who dreads much what 
may take place, even though I know nothing of it when 
those very things I have dreaded come upon me. 

We were led, I remember, to the Plaza de la Constitu- 
cion, which was close to the palace, under a strong guard, 
and, having reached this spot, I saw a great concourse of 
people, who seemed much desirous of seeing us. For 
there was that in their eyes and their reverent behaviour 
which showed me that the scene in El Cristo de la Vega 
still remained in thdr memories. 

" They are under the protection of the saints," I heard 
it whispered again and again. ** The arm was uplifted, I 
tell you, and the King is desirous of seeing and speaking 
with them." 

I saw, too, that Pablo Toledo was in ccmimand, and that 
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both he and his soldiers were fully armed. Pablo was in 
gay attire, too, and he strutted vainly about, like a man 
well pleased with himself, as I have no doubt he was. 

Presently he became impatient, even as I was, for no- 
where did I see Isabella de Valencia or her mother. He 
looked again and again towards the palace, muttering 
fiercely. At length I became much afraid that they might 
be too ill to take a long journey on horseback, but before 
long my anxiety came to an end, for three women came to- 
wards us, their faces all carefully hidden by a kind of head- 
gear which the Spaniards call a mantillau I quickly saw, 
moreover, that they were the women I had expected to see, 
for Isabella de Valencia was not easy to mistake, while 
such was the impression that the other two made upon me at 
the Circo Romano, that I was not likely to forget them. 
I saw, too, by the look 00 John Trenoweth's face that he 
had recognised his sweeth^irt, for I heard him say again 
and again : 

•* Now may God be praised ! May God be praised I ** 

** Mount your horses quickly! ** cried Pablo Toledo. 
** Quickly, I say. Soldiers, guard the prisoners carefully. 
Hacia adelantel " 

Whereupon we mounted our horses, which were well- 
fed, strong-limbed animals^ and this rejoiced me much, 
especially when I saw that the soldiers under Pablo 
Toledo's command were to ride upon mules, which, while 
strong and sure-footed, were not so fleet as horses. 

Often did I look towards the Sefiorita de Valencia, but 
she gave me ndther word nor look, save once, and then it 
was a look of scorn and anger, not unmixed, I thought, 
with derision. Neither did we get a word with the other 
women; for, as I have said, their faces were well concealed 
and they seemed to act as though they were in a dream. 

We were a silent procession as we passed down the 
steep hillside towards the river, for the morning was cloudy, 
and, as I thought, threatened rain, and I doubt not all felt 
the gravity of our situation. Thfc people, I remember, 
followed us some distance; some murmuring that the King 
would be gracious to us, and others saying that we should 
all be committed to the flames, seeing that, in spite of the 
smiles of heaven, we were still English,- and bad defied 
Spain and her religion. 
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This part of the journey, moreover, was more difficult 
than any other, for the road to the river was very steep and 
badly oAade, so that even the mules had to pick their steps 
carefully, but presently we reached a bridge called the 
Puente de Alcantara, which, I have been toU, is one of the 
oldest bridges in the world, and was buiLt by Wamba in 
the far baclc past. In crossing diis bridge, moreover, I 
saw what an impregnable city Toledo was ; for, as I have 
said, the river nearly encircled it and ran along a great 
goi^e, which from side to side was well-nigh two hundred 
feet Thus, the waters being deep and rapid, and the gorge 
bdng, as the Spaniards said, muy profundoy neither man 
nor horse could enter the city except with great difficulty. 

Just after we crossed the river, I saw on the roadside 
a statue erected to Wamba, to which the sddiers lifted 
thdr caps as though they regarded it with great reverence, 
and it was then I was able to estimate the strength of our 
guard. For the people followed us no further than the 
bridge, where, after they had given the Spanish salute. Go 
with God, they returned to the city. 

*' Nine besides Toledo," whispered Mawgan to me. 
** Three to one, and one over, Man, we live, we live I " 

I shook my head, for though the guard was not large, I 
did not see how we could overpower them and escape with 
the women. Nevertheless, I felt my blood tingling, and 
my arms becoming hard. 

Whether Pablo Toledo knew we wore swords or no I am 
not sure, for our long capes covered us completely. More- 
over, he paid us but little heed; instead, he devoted all his 
time to Isabella de Valencia, who, as I thought, received his 
attentions gladly. More than once I saw her look up into 
his face with a gay laugh on her lips, especially when he 
seCTied to say something that was gay and witty. This, 
as may be imagined, made me angry and sore at heart, for, 
situated as we were, I was in a fit humour to be jealous, 
especially when I remembered the words she had spoken to 
me the previous night. 

I saw ere long that we were going in the direction of 
Madrid, at which place, I presently learned, we were to 
stay that night, and as the distance between the two cities 
was about sixteen leagues, I judged that we could not get 
there until after dark. Especialfy was this so when I saw 
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the rate at which we were travelling. For what with the 
condition of the roads, which was as bad as it could be, 
and the fact that Pablo Toledo was content to amble slowly 
by the side of Isabella de Valencia, I felt sure that we were 
not covering more than four or five miles an hour. In 
addition to Siis the days had now become short, the dark- 
ness beginning to appear not long after six o'clock. 

I said nothing to Mawgan concerning the many 
thoughts that were passing through my mind. In truth, I 
could not if I would, for the soldiers rode too near; never- 
theless, I saw by the look in his eyes that he was thinking 
deeply, and would be ready for action at any moment. As 
few John Trenoweth, he kept his eyes steadily upon Esther 
Truscott, while his lips constantly moved as in prayer. 

A little past noon we stopped for our midday meal, near 
a little place called Cabafias, and after this the sun shone 
brightly, which caused a little more cheerfulness in our 
party. Two or three soldiers sang songs of love and bat- 
tle, while Pablo Toledo continued to pay court to Isabella 
de Valencia. Never once did she seek to go to her mother's 
side, and although I am sure the senora felt pain and weari- 
ness at such unwonted exercise, her daughter appeared 
entirely callous and unthoughtful. 

When the afternoon had become somewhat advanced, I 
saw that Pablo Toledo seemed more anxious. He looked 
often at the position of the sun, and urged his soldiers to 
go faster. 

** But the roads are bad) seAor capltan," replied one of 
the soldiers at length. ** They are full of pits and holes, 
and did we go fast and a horse put his foot into one of them, 
his leg would snap like a reed. " 

*• What! " cried Pablo Toledo haughtily; ** dare you 
answer me back, you dog I Another word, and I will tie 
you to a post, and have you horsewhipped. Forward, 
faster, I say I " 

To this the soldiers made no answer, but although they 
urged the horses forward I saw the look of angry defiance 
in the men's eyes, for the Spaniard, however low of degree, 
loves to be treated as a caballero^ and brooks not threaten- 
ing language. 

Presently Mawgan found means of coming to my side. 
'' Is it not time to act ? '^ he sakl in a low whisper. 
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•• Not yet," I replied. *' Wecannot get to Madrid until 
an hour alter dark. We must therefore wait until after 
sunset, and if possible escape in the darkness.*' 

At this a soldier rode between us, for, owing to the con- 
dition of the road we had drawn near together. From time 
to time I looked carefully around me to see the condition of 
the country, and again I was impressed with the sadness of 
the scene. For Spain even under bright sunshine is not 
such a land as I had expected. I had heard of it as the 
home of sunshine, and laughter, and song ; but it is not. 
It is very grey, and barren, and forbidding. Both here and 
southward it is a very mournful country. In many parts, 
and for many miles, it is treeless and wdl-nigh verdurdess. 
It is true that here and there you may find beautiful spots, 
but on the whde it is a stern, melancholy country, with 
long, far-stretching plains, barren, rugged mountains, and 
terribly lonesome valleys.* Unlike our own country, it has 
neither groves nor hedges, and while one can often hear the 
shriek of the eagle or the cry of the buzzard, the voice of 
the singing bird is seldom heard. Neither are the mouths 
of its people filled with laughter ; rather they are a some- 
what sad race, given much to melancholy and solitude. 
Even that day, when the sun was shining, although two or 
three of the soldiers gave vent to s(Mig, the others rode in 
solemn silence as though they regarded laughter as beneath 
the dignity of the soldiers pf so great a nation. 

** How far are we from Madrid, sefior? ** I asked pre- 
sently of one of the soldiers. 

** Two, perhaps three hours or more^ excellency," he 
replied. 

** Must we get there to-night? " 

He nodded his head, and &en, as I saw the sun sinking 
behind a ridge of hills, I gave Mawgan Killigrew a look 
which caused the fire to come into his eyes. 

** When? " he asked, not heeding the soldier's look. 

*' I will give you the sign," I replied. 

** What said your excellency? " asked the soldier. 

" You will know when you conquer our country and 
learn our language," I made answer. 

'' Aye, and tibat will be soon," he replied haughtily. 
** But be your English seftoritas fair, excellency, as fair as 
the women of Spain? "• 
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*• I prophesy that you will lose your heart the day you 
land on English shores/' I replied. 

** Oh I ** he cried in high good humour, ** but I will let 
your English sefioritas know what a Spanish soldier is like. 
I will show them that we are not only fighters, but lovers. " 

As he spoke my heart gave a great leap, for near us I 
saw a party of what I felt sure were gipsies. The sun had 
now set, and ere long I knew it would be dark. The 
country, moreover, was lonesome beyond words, no human 
habitation being in sight save a castle perched upon a peak 
some three miles away. 

** See? " I said to Mawgan. ** Remember Inez ! ** 

I knew then that he also had seen the gipsies, and had 
drawn his own conclusion. We had now entered a rocky 
valley, while I noted that the gipsies likewise made their 
way thitherward. I urged my horse forward, while Maw- 
gan and John, at a sign from me, did the same, until we had 
placed ourselves in front of the women. I had also drawn 
my sword from its sheath, hiding it, however, beneath my 
cloak, and held myself in readiness. 

We had not gone far into the valley before it became 
much darker, and this was doubtless owing to the great 
nigged rocks on our left throwing their dark shadows 
upon us. 

" Ready I " I cried, as suddenly as the report of a 
musket; and immediately we rushed upon three erf the men 
who, unprepared for our attack, fell before us without re- 
sistance. In a moment the whole party was in confusion. 
Pablo Toledo, who had ridden by Isabella de Valencia's 
side almost unheedingly, now swore a savage oath and 
rushed forward. 

** Ah, traitors I'* he cried savagely. "You would 
escape, would you ? '' And he struck at me furiously. 

I parried his blow, and so wheeled my horse that I had 
him at an advantage; at least, I thought I had, but I had not 
reckoned that he not only wore a steel cap, but a corslet. 
Consequently, my blow which somewhat stunned him, 
neither unhorsed him nor placed him what the French call 
hars de combat. Moreover, I was harassed by the others, 
who now attacked us furiously, some swearing strange 
oaths, and others crying to the saints to help them in ^e 
fight. In truth, I was more than once in danger of being 
o ^ * '-" '^^ 
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cut down, and perhaps should have been, but for Mawgan 
Killigrew, who seemed to be in three places at once, and 
who fought for the very joy of it I 

'* Three to one, and one over I '* he cried again and 
a^ain. ** Come on. Master SpaniardSi come on I " and 
his laugh rang out dear as a bell. 

As I have said, the light was not good, still it was not so 
dark but we could see what we were doing. Jbhn Tren- 
oweth was oo foot, but as I thought surrounded. How he 
lost his seat I do not know, bot the fact did not seem to dis- 
advantage him one whit, especially as in the midst of the 
struggle I saw him take a Spaniard and lift him above his 
head as though he were a baby, and then throw him from 
him with terrible force. 

'* Esther, my dear maid," I heard him say more than 
once, and speakhig in the Cornish vernacular, ** doan't 'ee 
be 'fraid, my buty, your John'U saave *ee ! " 

How we should have fared but for one thing I know not, 
fcM- this I will say, although the Spaniards are smaller and 
weaker men than we, they know how to fight. Moreover, 
they do not lack courage, although, God knows, they had 
not the same reason for struggling even to the death as we 
had. Especially did one of them make me wrath, for he 
handled his sword as if to the manner born, neither do J 
believe I should have got rid of him, surrounded on all sides 
as I was, had not Jo^ Trenowetb come to my aid when I 
was most sorely pressed, and with one blow felled him to 
the earth. Still we fought against terrible odds, and pre- 
sently I saw Pablo Toledo recover himself and rush towards 
me with fierce anger in his eyes. Had we been man to man 
I should have rejoiced because of this, even although he 
was partly protected by armour, for I instinctively felt 
him to be my enemy, and that he desired to wed the woman 
I had learnt to love. But we were not man to man. 
Another Spaniard pressed me sorely, and although he was 
but a small man, who, if I had him alone, would have been 
but of little account, nevertheless hindered me from giving 
my full attention to Pablo Toledo. As he came I heard a 
woman's voice, although, amidst the din I was not sure 
whose it was, saying, ** Beware, Master Hamstead," and 
this set my heart beating fast with joy, although it did not 
help me. As may be imagined, I was sore put to it, for 
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Pablo Toledo was a fighter, and I had to meet both him and 
the little Spaniard I have mentioned. At that time, too, the 
men we had at first struck down recovered somewhat and 
came to th^ companions' aid, so that, on the whole, our 
work was not easy. I saw a look of confidence in Pablo 
Toledo's eyes, and heard him utter a cry which seemed like 
victory. As I have said, I know not how the affair would 
have ended, but for one thing-, for the odds against us were 
great, but when the fight was at the hottest, I heard Maw- 
gan cry out, ** Inez, Inez ! Ayuda^ ayudat '* This word, 
'* ayuda," is the one which the Spaniard used to summon 
help, and which Mawgan had learned while we were in 
prison, and no sooner had he uttered it, than, as if from the 
ground beneath our feet, a dozen strangely attired fcM-ms 
rose. 

" The gipsies to the rescue I " I heard on all ^des, and 
then I knew little of what happened, except that Pablo 
Toledo diverted not his attention from me. 

**You I will have. Master Ruperto HamsteadI" I 
heard him say. '* Here, sc^diers, and let not the leader 
escape! " 

And then I received a blow which stuiined me. I felt 
myself falling from my horse, and although I struggled to 
keep my senses, all things became dimmer and dimmer, 
even as' they seem when a man falls asleep. 

Only one word I heard as sight and sound were depart- 
ing from me, and that was the word, *' Granada^^* and that 
word was not real to me, but only as the memory of a name 
concerning which one has dreamed. 

How long I was unconscious I know not, neither to this 
day do I know; but when at last I awoke there was no light 
save that of the stars. I felt a great pain in my head, and I 
seemed to hear the roar of a distant sea; but so much was I 
dazed that I could not for some time tdl where I was, nor 
recall the reason for what seemed to me a strange condition. 

Presently, however, my mind became clearer, and then 
all of a sudden I remembered all that had taken place. 

Still, I did not move, but lay quietly, just as a sleepy 
man might lie in his bed, although he knew that the hour 
for rising had come. 

'* Did it not mean a worse death for us, he should die 
now/' I htiBiA someone say. 
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" Why should it mean death for us at all? '' said 
another. '* It is the Sefior Capitan Toledo who will have 
to answer to the King. ' ' 

" Aye, but three to ten» think of it I " 

" It would have been all well but for the gipsies.*' 

** And this is the leader; we have the man who is most 
important" 

'* Where is the seAor capitan? " 

*' Sabe Dios, He is gone after them, but it is no use. 
The gipsies were many, and they have horses." 

'* This will be anodier reason for putting them to death. 
But we cannot catch them. They disappear in their holes 
like rabbits. But what would you? " 

''Where is the sefiorita?" 

** Iknownot. Gone with the heretic mother, lexpect." 

•* Nay, nay. The sefior capitan will see to that. For 
the old women he cares not, but for the sefiorita he is 
enamarado.** 

All this I heard as I lay there, after which the men be- 
came silent, for there was the sound of voices and the 
trampling of the feet of horses. 

•* It is Seftor Pablo Toledo comingf back," I thought, 
and eager to know what had taken place, I sat up and 
looked around. 
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THE ENTRANCE INTO THE PALACE OF PHILIP U., KING OF SPAIN. 

^^ SAifGX£ de Crhtot^' I heard Pablo Toledo say 
savagdy, as he drew up. '' They have escaped in the 
darkness. Where I know not, for the gipsies have a 
thousand hiding-places. The King will demand a strict 
reckoning for this, my men I Tlunk of it. Three to ten, 
and two of them escaped I " 

'* But they^ fought like devils," someone answered, 
" and the gipsies came." 

*' Gipsies, bah ? But should not ten Spanish soldiers be 
e<^ual to fifty Englishmen and gipsies. I tell you there is 
witchcraft in it aB. They weaved their hdlish spells, and 
turned our swords aside. Besides, how did they get 
swords? I tell you there is treason, treason somewhere! 
But where is the wounded Englishman? " 

'•Here, here!" 

'' Hah, that is well I We have the leader, and his 
Majesty 'will be somewhat solaced. ' ' He came up to me as 
he said this and spumed me with his foot. 

'* Dog of an Englishman, rise ! " he said haughtily. 

I rose slowly to my feet, for I felt weary beyond words, 
and my head gave nte great pain. 

*' You would not c^ me a dog were I not wounded and 
had a sword in my hand," I replied. 

'* Pah I " he said savagely. 

" Aye, a coward always insults a man he hath at advant- 
age! " I replied. 

'^ Coward \ CaU me a coward, you dog? " 

** Aye, a coward," I ssud quietly. 

'^ Would I had not to take you to his Majesty," he 
replied, " else would I kill you as you stand." 

** Aye," I replied, ** but you would not fight me fairly." 

In this I was unjust, for Pablo Toledo was not a coward, 
but a brave man, aJthough a cruel one. 

'' A captain may not fight his prisoners," he replied. 
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** I may not be loos: a prisoQer, seAor captain/' I 
replied. " Will you meet me when I am free, even as my 
father met yours ? * ' 

•* When you are free ! " be sneered. ** Aye, when you 
are free I will do you the honour of sending you to hell with 
the sword of a gentleman. But we must away, and I do 
not see the sefiorita. Where is the senorita ? " 

'* H^e! " said a voice which sent my blood tingling 
through my veins. 

** Ah, senorita," said Pablo Toledo, '* it grieves me 
much that this should have happened. But what would 
you ? Through treason the prisoners obtained arms, and 
coming on us unawares wounded some of my men before 
they could defend themselves. Then, as you saw, the 
gipsies came up, and in great numbers overpow^ed us, 
and took away the two men, and— and the others. But 
they will be found. We will ride quickly to Madrid, where 
I will arrange to send out men who will scour the whole 
country side, so that even before we can. get to the Escurial 
they will have been brought to the presence of the King. 
Besides, we have the most dangerous of the three, the arch- 
plotter of the whole business.** 

I could not help smiling even then at the light way in 
which Pablo Toledo spoke, and I was sure, although 
Isabella de Valenda spoke no word, she was not deceiv^. 

*' But you are a soldier's daughter,'' went on Toledo, 
'' and therefore know the fortunes of a soldier's life. It 
grieves me much that you should see bloodshed, but, as 
you know, it was your own wish that you should accom- 
pany your mother and her heretic serving woman to the 
Escurial. It is very unfortunate; but what would you? 
The lustre of Pablo Toledo's career cannot be dimmed by a 
little misfortune. Besides, as I said, they will be dis- 
covered and brought back to-morrow. Let us forward, 
then!" 

** So please your excellency," said one of the soldiers, 
** but there be three men too badly wounded to travel." 

** Then let them lie here for the night," said Toledo 
lightly. *' If someone does not pick thrai up through the 
night, the men whom I will send will find them in the 
morning. Forward, I say." 

Whereupon we mounted our horses, I with very great 
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difficulty, for I was wounded, although not badly, in more 
than one place. Even when I had mounted, I sat my horse 
with difficulty, for in addition to the pain my wounds gave 
me, I was so closely pinioned to my steed, that I could 
barely move my limbs. Moreover, I was closely guarded, 
so closely that even had I been unshackled and unwounded 
there would have been no possibility of escape. 

But concerning this I did not grieve; rather, as may be 
imagined, I was overjoyed at the course events had taken, 
for everything had turned out as I had hoped. Indeed, 
all things were better than I hoped, for had not the gipsies 
' come to our aid at a time when the battle seemed sore 
against us ? and had not Mawgan Killigrew and John Tr^ 
noweth taken the two Englishwomen with them ? I won- 
dered much whether Inez was among the gipsies when 
Mawgan had cried for help, or whether they were a stroll- 
ing band of vagrants, who were glad of any excuse for 
fighting the King's soldiers. But I did not fear. Mawgan 
Killigrew was no fool, while John Trenoweth still had 
that in his possession which made the gipsies do his 
bidding. 

During the hours we rode through the darkness I heard 
Isabdla de Valencia speak no word, although Pablo Toledo 
tried often to draw her into a conversation. Again and 
again did he bid her not to trouble about her mother's, fate, 
and tell her that she would be brought to the King before 
another sunset. What comfort he thought this might 
bring her I knew not, especially as the King was so bitter 
towards English heretics; neverthdess, he spoke in the way 
I have described, although she never made answer to what 
he said. 

** What share hath she had in aU this? " I kept asking 
myself as we rode along in the darkness. ** Can it be that 
I have misjudged her, and hath she really obeyed my bid- 
ding ? " and although my heart beat joyfully at the thought, 
I could not bring myself to believe it. I remembered that 
for months she had played into the hands of the Jesuits, for 
months she had stood by regardless of her mother^s fate, 
neither could she do aught to rescue her, save to ask us to 
write to Sir John Tremayne in order to persuade him to 
give his possessions to those who were the enemies of his 
eountry. And yet there were many things I could not un- 
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derstand, so that even although my reasoo told me she was 
my eneitiy, and the tool of my enemies, my love pleaded for 
her. 

That night we stayed at Madrid, but concerning the city 
I can say nothing. It was dark when we entered, and 
although I was but little fit to travel, it was barely light 
when we started the next morning. Through the night I 
had lain in a cold, dark room, and although my wounds 
troubled me sordy, little attention was paid to them ; but 
food was brought in plenty, and of a wholesome nature, so 
that I was not so weak as I feared I should be. 

The journey from Madrid to the Escurial was marked 
by no particular event. I noticed, however, that none of 
the guard save Pablo Toledo were the same as accompanied 
us the day before. Moreover, Isabella de Valencia was not 
with us. As a consequence, Pablo Toledo rode along for 
the first part of the way in moody silence. Mile after mile 
we traversed without speaking a word, and when once one 
of the soldiers burst into a song he harshly bade him hold 
his peace. Did not my wounds fret me, I think I should 
have enjoyed the journey, for it was not long, being only 
about thirty miles at the most; moreover, the country here 
was much finer than that to be found in the region round 
about Toledo. The hills around were neither so treeless 
nor so verdureless. Clear streams of water laughed their 
way through the valleys, while away in the distance great 
mountains cleaved the very sky. The air, moreover, was 
clearer, and more healthgiving than that around Toledo; 
in truth, the whole aspect of the scene reminded me of 
England, which, as I believe, is the fairest country God^s 
sun ever shone upon. 

When we had travelled perhaps twenty miles, Seftor 
Pablo Toledo drew up his horse close to mine. 

** Methinks you are in pain, Sefior Hamstead," he said, 
in a tone which I think he meant to be kind. 

" My wounds fret me somewhat, and my limbs are 
much cramped," I replied. 

•* Will you give your word of honour that you will not 
try to escape if I have your bonds taken oflF ? " 

•* Willingly,*' I replied. For in truth, now that Maw- 
gan and John Trenoweth had escaped with the English- 
women, I felt no dttrire to get away. Rather, I desired to 
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see the King for purposes concerning which I have men* 
tiooed. 

Whereupon he caused my bonds to be unfastened, which 
enabled me to ride with some degree of comfort. He also 
bade the soldiers leave us together, so that we might con- 
verse freely. 

'* I made a promise to you last night that if ever you 
were free I would honour you with my sword,'* he continued 
presently. 

** Aye,'* I replied. " And I hope to avail myself of that 
promise." 

** It shall be as you wish," he said gravely. ** Not 
that I expect you will ever gain your freedom. It is true 
his Majesty pays great heed to what seems to him the inter- 
vention of the powers of Heaven, and therefore the Saints 
alone know how he will regard the strange happening in 
£1 Cristo de la Vega. But then he also is a Catholic, and 
hateth English heretics, so that I much fear you will be 
burned — ^that is, if you do not repent and promise to lend 
your aid in driving that strumpet Elizabeth from the Eng- 
lish throne. Besides, he will be angry that you aided the 
gipsies yesterday in letting those — those other heretics 
escape." 

'' As to that, I should think no soldier could be angry," 
I made answer. ** And as the King is himself a soldier, he 
will surely forgive me for doing that which he himself would 
do were he a prisoner. " 

** If you were a prisoner in any other country methinks 
what you say would be sound speech," he replied, ** but 
not in Spain, not in Spain ! " 

** And why not in Spain? " I asked. 

'' Do you ask that? " he asked as if in astonishment. 
** You speak as if a Spaniard were like other men. You 
should know, Sefior Hamstead, that Spain is God's chosen 
land, even as the Spaniards be God's chosen people. He 
who resists us, then, resists God." 

And this he said gravely, as though he fully believed 
what he said, which in truth he doubtiess did, and it was 
this which made the Spaniard so haughty, and so impatient 
and angry at the least approach of resistance. 

'' It is because of this, you must tell me what I ask 
you,*' he went on. 
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I did not speak because his tone ol calm assurance made 
me angry. 

*^ I require you to tell me, then, by what means you and 
your friends obtained arms yesterday/' 

'' I know not, seiior." 

' ' You know not. Beware that you do not lie to me. ' * 

'M do not lie,'' I replied. '* Ag^ain I say that, were I 
free, you would not speak such words to me. " 

'* The son of Don Ferdinand Toledo speaks when he 
will, where he will, and how he will," he replied. ** But 
I accept your words. There is, however, another question 
I would ask you. Do you presume to lift your eyes to the 
senorita in love? " 

'* An Englishman does not talk lightly of love," I made 
answer, " therefore he would not answer sucb a question." 

My reply angered him. I saw him bite his lower lip 
savagely, while his eyes gleamed with rag^e. 

* * Have you dared to hold converse with her ? " he asked 
presently. 

'* May I inquire by what right you ask? " I retorted. 

** By the right of conquest," he answered haughtily. 
'* It is my purpose to honour her with my hand, therefore I 
take summary vengeance on those who would breathe her 
name save with reverence.' ' 

At this I laughed, for I saw not only anger, but jealousy 
in his eyes. 

** When I honour a wwnan with my love," he went on 
grandiloquently, *' it is enough to forbid any other man to 
think of her, save as a subject may think of a queen. Hence- 
forth, she becomes saered. Therefore, I demand that you 
shall tell me all that hath taken place between you." 

** How can we have had converse? " I asked, suppress- 
ing the retort which came to my lips. '' Have I not been 
closely guarded? Have I not been in prison? " 

*' She hath English blood in her veins," he said, seem- 
ing to speak more to himself than to me, ** and her mother 
hath filled her mind with English thoughts. Moreover, 
there are many things I do not understand. But these 
shall be explained, and although I speak fairly to her, if I 
find that she hath in aught thwarted my will " 

He did not finish his speech, but glared moodily at the 
great mountains which lay northward. 
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" I have seen love in your eyes," he w«it on, ** and that, 
but for the King^'s commandsj^ would have meant your 
death. For how dare you, how dare you lift your eyes to 
the woman I have chosen I Besides, I will sift everything 
to the bottom, and if I find that she hath had aught to do 

with " 

Again he stopped short, while a great fear came into 
my heart. Not for myself, but for her. I remembered 
that I had commanded her to return our swords, and I did 
not see how, except through her influence, they could have 
come into our possession. 

But I said nothing, for I could see that the man was 
mad with rage and jealousy, and that he would lose no 
chance of bringing her into his power. 

Presently we saw, lying nearly at the foot of a great 
range of mountains, a palace, and, pointing towards it, I 
asked what it was. 

''It is the palace of the King," he replied. ''In 
less than thre^ hours after noonday we shall be there. 
When I have delivered you up to the guards there, my 
duty is for the time done. But remember what I have 
said, sefior." 

I longed to ask him where the sefiorita was, and whether 
she, too, would have to appear before the King, but re- 
membering what he had said, I held my peace. We there- 
fore rode on for some time in silence; nevertheless, from 
time to time I scanned his face closely. 

'* Do you know my patron, saint appeared to me in a 
dream last night? " he said after a long silence. ** Aye, 
but she did, and spoke to me. She revealed to me 
the fact that you loved the seftorita, and this made me 
know that I had seen love in your eyes. You see this 
sword ! ^' 

'* It is my father's sword," I said, ** the sword by which 
he conquered your father, the sword with which he was 
tempted to kill him, but did not." 

** The Saint Teresa spoke to me about it," he went on 
solemnly. '' She t<Ad me that I must keep it always, for If 
ever it came into your possession a^ain, 3rou would con- 
quer me both in love and in war. Perhaps that is why I 
have spoken to you in this way, seftor. Perhaps, too, I 
have spoken harshly, for full well do I know how impossi- 
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ble it 18 for any man to look into my Isabella's ^es and 
not to love her. How else should I, Pablo Toledo, have lost 
my heart? But I have told you my will| and that is 
enough." 

After this he spoke no other word until we drew up to 
the great Palace which King Philip had but lately built, and 
which was called the Escurial. 

** Know you why it is called the Escurial? " he asked. 

I shook my head. 

** The meaning in our Spanish tongue of the word 
Escurial is an exhausted mine/' he said, ** and there be 
many who say that his Majesty had this in his mind when 
he so named his palace. Some have it that he drained l^e 
wealth of Spain to build it; odiers, that he exhausted the 
genius of the architects who planned it. But what then, 
it is a noble pile ! Plain, stately, strong, even like his 
Majesty. If a miracle should happen, and you should 
return to your little island, you can tell them that you 
have seen one of the world's wonders, the palace of the 
King of Spain." 

When we drew nearer, I saw that the King had caused 
many trees to be planted around his palace, and that many 
new houses had been built close to it. In truth, it struck me 
as one of the fairest places I had yet seen in the country. 
Not that it was grand and imposing like Toledo; rather, it 
was too new to have that atmosph^e of grandeur which is 
associated with Toledo; nevertheless, the village looked 
homely and restful. When at length we entered the pre- 
cincts of the palace, however, this feeling departed. For 
the whole pile was plain to severity. All around the central 
building, which was at once a church, a vault, and a palace, 
were long rows of stables, and lackeys' chambers, which 
were only separated from the palace by a great courtyard, 
where soldiers walked and gossiped, and this, as I thought, 
was more reminiscent of what the Spaniards called a 
barracay or a place where soldiers are trained, than a King's 
dwelling place. 

But concerning these things I cannot: speak with con- 
fidence, for directly Pablo Tcdedo gave his message to the 
guard at the gates, we passed into the church, where Pablo 
Toledo, having knelt at the altar and given thanks to God 
for bringing him safely hither, sent a message to the King. 
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And this I found was in accordance with the King's wishes. 
Even in cases of great urgency, ali messengers had first to 
kneel at the altar, ask forgiveness for their sins, and thank 
the saints for their protectioQ before coming into his 
presence. 

This done, I was presently led through long passages 
until I was ushered into a badly lit room, which, as I judged, 
was under the surface of the ground, while Pablo Toledo 
was told to present himself to the King without delay. 

How loQg I waited in this room I know not, for I seemed 
as one in a dream. All the events which I have here set 
down flashed through my mind with the speed of lightning, 
and although I tri^ to understand their meaning, I could 
not, my brain being somewhat dazed. I think, however, 
that I must have remained there for some hours, for when, 
presently, messengers came to me, no light pierced the 
iron gratings which connected the apartment with the 
open air. 

*' Follow," said one of the messengers who came to me. 

"Whither? "I asked. 

But he spoke no word. Instead, he walked along the 
gloomy passages with a stately, measured step, never 
ddgning either by word or look to notice me. 

He must be leading me to another prison, I thought to 
myself, as presently we descended some steps and stopped 
at a closed door. 

•* Stand here," he said, ** and wait his Majesty's will." 

'' Is the King within? " I asked aloud. 

** Hush," he whispered haughtily. ** How dare you 
speak aloud, when your words may disturb either his coun- 
cils or his devodons I " 

At this I concluded that he must be behind the closed 
door, which, naturally, caused my mind to be much per- 
turbed. And yet I could not imagine how the King of 
Spain, who had built such a woodrous palace, should choose 
for himself rooms that were well-nigh underground, and 
so situated that no ray of sunlight could ever reach him, 
and where he could not see either the green trees or the 
blue sky. 

But I spc^e no word, and for that matter I desired not 
to speak. The place was as cold as a vault, while the 
warders looked more like statues than living men. 
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Presently the door opened, and I heard my own name, 
'' Ruperto Hamstead/' 

One moment later and I stood in the presence of Philip 
of Spain, the second of his name, and regarded as the 
mightiest monarch in the world. 

" Kneel ! " whispered a voice; but for a moment I could 
do nothing save gaze around the room. 
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IN THE PRESENCE OF THE KING. 

For first of all the apartment was but little bigger than a 
peasant's kitchen, ndther was there aught in it that sug- 
gested the dwelling-place of a king. Placed against cme 
of the walls was a small writing desk, made, as I thought, 
of oak, but of no more value — nay, nor so much — ^than that 
which might belong to a vendor of clothes in London city. 
No tapestry of any sort covered the floor, ndther were there 
pictures of any value on the wails. This, however, I 
noticed : there was an aperture which opened into the 
church, through the which came to me the sound of chant- 
ing priests. Their v(»ces were but dim, however, and had, 
as I thought, a soothing effect upon a man who was much 
worn and tired.* 

Had not my father described to me how the King locked 
as a young man, I should scarcely have recognised him now, 
so hagganl and weary did he look. He sat on what seemed 
to me a chair that could yield him but little comfort, while 
before him was a kind of stool, on which he rested his right 
leg. His yellow hair and beard, which were closely 
cropped, were fast turning grey, while his large blue eyes 
had a somewhat weak and watery appearance. His lips 
were thick and sensuous, and, as I thought, twitched con- 
tinuously, as though he were much wrought upon. His 
fingers also moved constantly. Seated in this chair, sup- 
porting what I afterwards learnt was a gouty foot, on a kind 
of leatfier seated stool, he presented by no means an im- 
posing appearance, and I did not wonder that our gracious 
Queen did not incline her heart towards him. 

In the room also stood three men. One I took to be an 

* The rooms of Philip 11. may still be seen in the £scnria1« and 
closely correspond with the description given. ^J. H. 
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ecclesiafitiGy for he wore the garb of the Church. By the 
ecclesiastic's side stood a man of fine presence and haughty 
demeanour, and yet one who, as it seemed to me, lacked 
both strength and decision of character. The third, stand- 
ing by the door, was Sefior Pablo Toledo. 

Although I have taken some time to describe this, it all 
came to me in the twinkling of an eye. For, a moment 
after I entered the King's presence, all that dazed feeling 
which had possessed me for so long passed away, and every 
power of my being became strong and active. 

*' Kned," someone whispered again, and then I stepped 
forward and knelt by his chair. And this I did, not be- 
cause I acknowledged him to be my king, but because I had 
been taught that all kings were appointed by God, and that 
it was a man's duty, in whatsoever country he might be, to 
pay homage to the reigning monarch. 

" Rise, Sefior Hamstead," said the King, in the Span- 
ish tongue, but in a voice that was neither pleasant nor 
musical. ** I have commanded you to my presence because 
I would see one on whose behalf a miracle bath been 
wrought," he said presently. ** When God speaks, kings 
must needs listen and wonder." 

I bowed low, but said naught, for, in truth, there seemed 
no need to speak. 

** It hath come to me," he went on, ** that yoa are 
chosen to do the will of God, even as Abral^un of olden 
time was a chosen instrument of God before he understood 
His will. Doubtless, moreover, this gracious interposition 
of the saints will sdften your heart and lead you to the 
truth." 

Still I was silent, for, although it seemed as though a 
miracle had been worked on behalf of my companions and 
myself, I could not say ** Amen " to his words. 

*^ Speak I not the truth, Father Sanchez? " continued 
the King, turning to the ecclesiastic by his side. 

'Mt is spoken as only your Majesty can speak," said 
the priest, ** spoken even as Solomon the wise spoke in 
Jerusalem. Therefore, let the youth forswear his errors, 
and yield allegiance without delay." 

** Aye, that is my will concerning you, Sefior Ham- 
stead," said the King, as though he had only need to speak 
in otder to be obeyed. 
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** As to that, sire," I replied, ** I have not yet been in- 
structed as to what errors I must forswear.*' 

** Ah, yes, I remember. You have b^en fed 00 error, 
and taught to despise the commandments of God. But that 
shall be remedied right quickly. One on whose behalf the 
saints have worked a miracle must be well taught Well 
do I remember the figure oi our Lord in El Cristo de la 
Vega, and never did I think the arm would be again raised. 
Therefore, Father Sanchez himself shall be both your in- 
structor and confessor. This favour I grant you, seeing 
that such a wondrous thing hath been done for you. More- 
over, as a further mark of my favour, I will order that 
special prayers shall be said for your speedy conversion. " 

" Kneel again, and give thanks to his Majesty," said 
the priest, and this I did — ^not that I believed aught in what 
he said, but because it is a man's duty to render thanks 
when a king grants what he believes to be a favour. 

** And now we will turn to other matters,** said the 
King. '* For a long time I have waited for a special sign 
from heaven, and thrice have the saints appeared to me in a 
dream, telling me that such a sign would be given. For 
this reason my anger will not fall so heavily upon Sefior 
Pablo Toledo for allowing your companions to escape. 
For, according to my dreams, not three, but one, was to do 
that which I desired. For why should you out of the three 
have been brought thither but that you are the instrument 
chosen to do my will? " 

At this I could not help wondering much, for at that 
time I did not know how fervently the King believed in 
dreams, and omens, and signs of all sorts. I learnt after- 
wards, however, that he constantly prayed concerning these 
things, and that, even against die judgment of his con- 
fessor and statesmen, he was guided by them. I after- 
wards learnt, moreover, that it was because of a vision 
which he believed came from heaven that he selected the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia as the commander of the great 
Armada which was to conquer England. For not only 
had he dreamed that the Duke of Medina would lead his 
forces to a complete victory, but a pious hermit had also 
told him that this same man would cause Spain to be vio- 
torious. The Princess of the Annunciato, Maria de la 
Visitacion, had also made known to him that she had seen 
P 
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two angels smiting Drake and his unbelieving comrades, 
while the Duke was to have glory both in this world and in 
the next. 

It was owing to this trait in his character, therefore^ 
that I had been brought before him, and through this also 
that he received me with such special kindness. I moreover 
learned that in one of his dreams it was told him that a con- 
verted heretic should be one of the instruments which God 
had given him to accomplish his desires, and he had fast- 
ened upon me as the fulfilment of his dreams. 

" I therefore regard your conversion as accomplished," 
he went on. ** For not only is it my will, but the saints 
have spoken, and a miracle hath been wrought. And now 
I wish you to tell me many things with r^ard to England. 
It is true I have had numerous messages, but they have 
come from my own servants, and thus they have seen 
matters through the eyes of desire. But you have seen 
them through the eyes of a heretic. You have, up to now 
looked upon me as the enemy of your country. ' ' 

After this he asked me many questions concerning the 
strength and feeling of the Cathc4ics in England, which I 
answered as truthfully as I was able. 

*' Know they the number of ships and the number of 
men I have commanded to go? " he asked. 

** I think not, sire," I replied. 

Then he told me of the vast array of ships which were 
being prepared, and of the mighty host of men who were to 
sail in them, and as he spoke my heart sank within me; 
for how, I asked myself, could we meet such a foe? More- 
over, my heart was more than ever filled with longing to 
fly back and tell her Majesty of that which was being done. 

* * Think you that the English can resist such a power ? ' * 
he asked presently. 

" Our vessels are few and small compared with those of 
which you speak," I made answer. ** But then every man 
of us hath been told to die fighting. The great Admiral 
Drake hath no master on the seas, while the men that he, 
and Sir Richard Grenville, and Raleigh, and others have 
gathered around them do not know what it is to be beaten. *' 

*• But know they not that I fight the battles of the 
Lord ? " 

I shook my head. 
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** But th^ will know, and that right soon. Think you 
that I would undertake this mission were I not called of 
God ? Some there be who say that I would conquer Eng- 
land for political purposes, and for political purposes only; 
but they do not know — ^they do not know. I do this for 
the glory of God. The Almighty hath raised me up that I 
may lead the children of Spain, the chosen people of God, 
to go to England and to destroy the Amalekites, and the 
Jebusites, those children of Belial who have destroyed God's 
altars and lifted the puny arm of rebellion against His 
Church. He hath raised me up, I say, to conquer them, 
and, if they will not be converted, to destroy them. Under- 
stand they this?" 

*• I think not,'* I replied. 

* * Aye, but they should know it. The Holy Father hath 
a^ain and again made known his will to this stubborn and 
stiff-necked people, but they will not hearken, they will not 
consider, and now the time of the coming of the Lord is 
near. You believe this, young man, do you not ? '* 

But I did not reply, whereupon he started up from his 
seat, and limped around the room, and continued almost 
passionately : 

** They trust in the arm of flesh, but that arm will not 
deliver them. The great Armada I have prepared, in- 
vincible though it is, I would not trust in, save for the 
visions I have received, the messages which have been de- 
livered, and the prayers which have been offered. Tut ! 
What can they do? They oppose the Moses, the Joshua of 
God, they defy His chosen people. Think you, think 
you ! " — ^and he seemed carried away with his passion — 
** can the Lord turn a deaf ear to us, when we do His Will ? 
For more than a year, from all parts of Catholic Europe, the 
prayers of the faithful have ascended, that God will arise 
and make His power known. Every day masses are be- 
ing said on more than fifty thousand altars. Every night 
untold thousands of pious monks are bruising their knees 
on chapel pavements, while an innumerable army of holy 
women who have forsaken the world, plead with God to 
give victory to our arms. From all parts of the world the 
faithful come. From Italy, from France, from Germany, 
from Ireland — aye, even from England itself they .come — 
all ready and waiting to destroy that child of sin, that she- 
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W(df, who hath usurped the throne ot the chosen of God. 
Will God fail us ? Nay, by vision, by dreanii by prophecy, 
and by the messages of holy men from the wide world 
over, I am told of victory ! ** 

'' But the Duke Sidonla hath not fared well at the hands 
of Drake in the past," I could not help saying, for I re- 
membered what had happened to him at Cadiz. 

" Aye, and were not the children of Israel smitten at 
Ai ? When there was an Achan in the camp, did the work 
of the Lord prosper? But what then? The evil was 
purged away, and God's people were triumphant. Aye, 
deny me not, Sidonia," and he turned to the man who stood 
near Father Sanchez and of whom I have spoken; " thou 
knowest that the Lord hath chosen thee ! Even thy seem- 
ing failures I regard as harbingers of thy victory, for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. Think of it, think of 
it," and now I am sure he forgot that I was there — ^aye, 
forgot everything, save the vision of his hopes. ** One 
hundred and thirty great ships, the like of which was never 
seen in English waters. Great galleons from a thousand 
to thirteen hundred tons bearing power, galleasses rowed 
by innumerable slaves and bearing many guns. Nine 
thousand seamen have I — aye, more than nine thousand — 
who have served in every part ol the world. Seventeen 
thousand picked soldiers also will I send — aye, and twice 
seventeen thousand, should the Lord need them. These 
the Prince of Parma shall command, and shall help you, 
Sidonia, to march to victory. Nobles have I from every 
land, youths of daring and dash who are ready to fight with 
the devil himself in the cause of Spain, and the Holy 
Church. Can the children of evil and unbelief meet! us? 
Can they withstand us? 

** Nay, in a year from now, Sefior Hamstead, the altars 
of the Church shall be restored, the sacred images and relics 
returned to the places from which they have been taken, 
from every church shall the true ministers of God sing 
Masses, and incense shall arise everywhere. As for the 
unbelievers — ah, well, either they shall conform or they 
shall die. Die I I say. Even as we have burnt out heresy 
in Spain so vnll we bum it out in England. The faith of 
every man, woman, and child shall be inquired into, and 
they who will not bdieve 1 — ah, well, every vessel shall be 
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laden with the instruments we have found efficacious else- 
where — then shall belief rdlgn everywh^e, and my name 
shall be handed down to all gfeneration^ as he, the chosen 
servant of God, who destroyed the enemies of His 
Church!" 

As he spoke his eyes lost thdr weak and watery appear- 
ance, his thick, sensuous lips were parted and eager, and 
his somewhat sullen and heavy appearance was lightened up 
with enthusiasm. 

" And thou, Sefior Ruperto Hamstead, shalt have a 
share in this," he continued. ** The saints have made 
known their will, heretic as thou hast been. Enemy of my 
people as thou hast been, thou shalt be one of the instru- 
ments in this great consummation. I know not how, I 
may never know how. But what of that? It is the will of 
Heaven, else why hath Heaven spoken ? Therefore, as I 
said, thou shalt stay near me. While I am in this palace 
thou also shalt reside here. Senor Sanchez shall instruct 
thee, and prayers for thy conversion shall be offered at 
once. Until that time when thou shalt renounce all thy 
errors, thou must not leave the palace gates; nevertheless, 
thou shalt be at liberty within them. And more, knowing 
as I do the power of women to persuade, thou shalt meet 
with the women of my Court. And now I would be alone. 
Sefior Capitan Toledo, spare no endeavours to bring the 
two heretic English women hither that I may see them. 
The widow of Don Femandio Basilio de Valencia must not 
die a heretic, while the soul of her waiting woman must 
also be saved. As for the two Englishmen, let them be 
taken and dealt with as English heretits should be dealt 
with." 

Then he dismissed us, and thus I, with Pablo Toledo, 
left the King's presence. 

** I grieve much," said Pablo fo me when we got away 
from the King. 

*• Why? " I asked. 

** Because I may not fight you," he replied. ** But 
wait; the King's hand may soon be taken from you, and 
then I may honour you witib my sword." 

■* That time cannot be too soon for me," I said. 

" Until that time I would give you warning," he said, 
and I noticed that his voice was hoarse with passion. ** See 
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that you speak not to the woman to whom I have given my 
love. To the other women thou mayst speak, even as the 
King hath said ; but to her, it is my will that you be silent. " 

At this I laughed, for he spoke as though he himself 
might be King (^ Spain. Moreover, I rejoiced, because 
his words told me that she was to be at the Escurial, and I 
should have oppcMtunity of again feasting my eyes upon 
her, much as I doubted the wisdom of allowing the thought 
of her to come into my mind. 

*' You laugh, SeAor Hamstead," he said, fiercely. 
" You laugh, because for the moment the King hath smiled 
on you, and because he hath rebuked me for my misfor- 
tunes. But remember this : the wills of kings change, and 
it would take but little to turn him against you, and then I 
can work my will on you. But, ah ! Why should I fear? 
She hates you as she hates all English heretics, and she, the 
child of the Don of Valencia, cannot but love the son of 
Ferdinand Toledo. Nevertheless, I tell you to beware, 
Senor Hamstead." 

That night I sl^t warm and soundly in an apartment 
which had been allotted to me, for not only was the place 
clean and wholesome, but a doctor had dressed my wounds, 
and so skilful was he that from that day they caused me no 
trouble whatsoever. 

When I awoke next morning, moreover, I saw 
that the room was pleasantly situated. Looking out 
of the window, I could see a vast sweep of country, 
even to the hills which surround Madrid. Although the 
autumn was much advanced, moreover, the sun shone warm 
and clear, while in the King's garden, which I could see, 
were many gaily-coloured flowers. This I noted while I 
thought much of my situation. For truly I had many 
things to contemplate. I remembered that Mawgan Kill^ 
grew and John Trenoweth were being eagerly searched 
for^ while the King had commanded that the two English 
women should be brought before him without delay. And 
thus while I had great hopes that by the aid of the gipsies 
they might escape the King's anger, I feared greatly for 
them. My own position, moreover, was one to fill me with 
grave apprehension. I reflected that Seflor Sanchez was 
told to instruct me in the belief qf the Spaniards, wlule the 
King expected my speedy conversion. I wondered much 
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bow I could match my wits with those of the priest; how, in 
short, I could maintain my integrity, and yet not anger the 
King. 

Then, too, my mind was filled with many forebodings 
concerning Isabella de Valencia, for, struggle as I would, 
I loved her with a passionate, unreasoning love. Believ- 
ing her cruel and undutiful to her mother, having much 
assurance that she was but the spy and the tool of the 
Jesuits, I still loved her. It was true I was angry with her, 
and reflected on the many sayings with which I should taunt 
her when we met, nevertheless, I felt as though I would 
willingly fall at her feet and be her slave. 

Added to all this, I longed to go back with all speed to 
England, to tell her Gracious Majesty what I had discovered 
concerning the King's preparations, and I bethought me of 
plans how I might escape, and that right soon, and be the 
messenger of such important news. But these plans came 
to naught, as will presently be seen. 

That morning brave apparel was brought' to me, as well 
as good food, and before the day was over I discovered that 
the King's will concerning me was made known, for while 
I was not allowed outside the palace domains, and while I 
was forbidden to carry arms, I was yet treated with much 
courtesy; neither had I any matter of which I could in aught 
complain. That day, moreover, Senor Sanchez found no 
time to instruct me in things religious, so that I was able 
to wander around the Escurial and view it from all sides, 
which I did, much to my wonder and admiration. 

During that day I saw naught of the Sefiorita de Valen- 
cia, neither did she appear to me on the next, so that I 
began to wonder much how she fared. I feared lest Pablo 
Toledo might have used means to keep her from coming 
to the palace, or that she had in some way fallen under the 
King's displeasure. And this filled my mind all the more 
because never since the night of my arrival had I seen Pablo 
Toledo, which led me, after much thought, to ask one of 
the guards whether he was still in the paJace. 

** He hath gone to Madrid, excellency," said the soldier. 

** On any special mission? " I asked. 

*• That I know not," he relied; " but I have been told 
he hath gone on the King's command." 

And this was all that he could tell me; but it made my 
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heart much lighter, and, as I found my way to the gardens, 
I felt like singing aloud. I had gone but a few steps among 
the trees, however, when all thought of song left me, for in 
the near distance, talking with two other Spanish dames, I 
saw Isabella de Valencia, who, as she heard my footsteps, 
lifted her eyes to mine. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE LOVE THAT INSPIRED ANGER. 

Now, strange as it may seem, no sooner did I see her than 
my love made me desire to be harsh and cruel towards her. 
My heart, even while it became even as a flame of fire, so 
full was I of love for her, was also full of bitterness and 
wrath. Angry words rose to my lips and biting taunts 
filled my mind. How to explain this I know not, for never 
had I seen her look so fair and so gentle. Moreover, as she 
stood by the Spanish dames, she revealed more clearly than 
ever before the fact of her English blood. Her black hair 
and eyes did not destroy the suggestion that her features 
were not altogether Spanish. Her clear and rosy skin, 
moreover, was not bom of Spain, but of the green fields 
and sweet flowers of my native land. In truth, as she stood 
talking with them, she seemed almost alien to them. She 
stood at least four inches taller than they, her movements 
were far more graceful, while tberfe was that about her 
finely moulded form which made me think of my dear 
mother. 

Only for a moment did she look at me, for, once having 
caught sight of me, she turned again to her companions. 
This caused me to keep away from them, but, although I 
wandered into another part of the garden, it was not long 
before I found myself near them again. 

I think the Spanish maidens knew who I was, and that 
they had heard of the King's will concerning me, for no 
sooner did they see me draw near a second time than they 
began to speak aloud concerning England, and of the 
people who lived there. 

** What will become of the English lords? ** said one. 
** Aye, I will tell you. They will be brought over to Spain 
as servants — ^that is, those of them who will give up their 
errors and embrace the Church. But what then? Better 
be a servant in Spain than a lord in England," and then 
they looked towards me and laughed. 
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I spoke no word, although they angered me much, 
especially as I saw they intended me to understand that 
they scorned my country. 

** They will not be fit for house servants," said another, 
•* for a house servant needs intelligence, neither can they 
fight. Therefore, they will have to work with los mulos in 
the fields. As for the women, ah ! what will become of the 
women! " 

'* What do our caballeros with the heathen women in 
Mexico? *' 

** Oh, they make them slaves! " 

** Then we will have them brought to Spain as slaves," 
and they laughed again. 

They were young women, and fair to look upon; more- 
over, being for the moment free from restraint, I judged 
that they were glad of an opportunity to get a little amuse- 
ment. This emboldened me to draw still nearer to them; 
but I do not think I should have spoken had not Isabella de 
Valencia, by a slight movement of the head, beckoned me 
to her side. 

*' Here is an English caballeroy*' she said to the Spanish 
maidens as I came up ; ** had you not better question 
him?" 

At this they seemed for a moment confused; but one 
bolder than the other made a mock courtesey. " What do 
you eat in England, sefior? " she asked. 

••Not snails,"! replied. 

** No? " she said, mockingly. 

** Neither snails nor irogs," I went on. ** You sec, 
the English are bred to dainty fare." 

** And what do you drink? " 

** That which makes us strong," I made answer. ** So 
strong that, not many days ago, three English prisoners 
laughed at ten Spanish soldiers. They not only escaped 
themselves, but took away two women. Three of the 
Spanish soldiers also were placed hors de cotnhaty but, what 
would you ? Snails, frogs, and vineg-ar be but poor fare. 
So I do not blame the Spaniards for being soft of heart and 
weak of limb." 

Even as I spoke I expected that they would have turned 
the laugh on me by telling me that, while others escaped, I 
myself had been taken prisoner. But the Spanish maidens. 
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be not quick-witted like those of England, and all they did 
was to look at me angrily. 

** As for our English maidens/' I w«it on, ** they be so 
fair, and comely — moreover, they be so witty and gay — 
that, should any Spaniard have the good luck to land on our 
shores, he will eat his heart out for their love. I fear, too, 
he will die of love, for an English maid scorns all but brave 
men." 

'' It is well known that the English be boasters, "said 
one of them angrily. 

** Scarcely," I replied. ** Not having lived in Spain, 
they have never learnt the way. You see, the Spaniards 
were beaten so easily and so quickly at Cadiz some months 
ago that our men had no time to learn Spanish manners." 

I should not have said these things had not my heart 
been filled with rage, for not only did the mere sight of 
Isabella de Valencia arouse me to anger, but she had 
laughed at her companions' merriment. As I saw their 
black looks, moreover, I somewhat feared the result, for I 
knew the Spaniard's pride, and that he would never forgive 
anyone who doubted his courage. However, I had no time 
to try and make peace, for I heard the sound of other voices, 
which caused them to move away, but not before Isabella de 
Valencia had said, in a low tone in English, ** The great 
sycamore tree. ' ' 

Then they all went away together, leaving me but ill 
pleased with myself, for although I had not failed to return 
with interest the words the Spanish maidens had spoken, I 
had not returned them with skill. In truth, my fighting 
was that with the broadsword, and not with the rapier. 

I bore in mind the words the Senorita de Valencia had 
spoken, however, and looked eagerly around for the great 
sycamore tree, the which I had no trouble in finding, for it 
stood at least ten feet higher than any other tree in the 
King's gardens. Here I waited some time, but no one came; 
and this angered me much, for I felt that I was befooled, so I 
stalked away in high dudgeon, but had not gone far before 
I saw a soldier who had evidently been watching me. 

He saluted me, however, when he saw that I had noted 
him, but in no further way did he pay heed to my presence. 
I accordingly went back to the palace courtyard again, 
where I was met by Father Sanchez, who took the oppor- 
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tunity of instructing me in bis religion. I did not under- 
stand much that he said, and this was doubtless because 
my thoughts were rather devoted to what the seAorita had 
said than to any niceties of theology. So dull was I, in- 
deed, that the father presently got tired of talking with me, 
whereupon I again made my way to the sycamore tree, 
where I looked eagerly around me. All around grew huge 
evergreens, between which I soon discovered that a path 
threaded its way, and ere long I came to a spot so com- 
pletely sheltered that a man might be ten yards away, and 
yet not have had the ghost of an idea that I was near. 

The sun was now sinking behind the mountains that lay 
westward, while a great quietness fell upon the scene. 
Away at the great palace was a slight hum of voices, but 
all around me was silence. 

** She would speak with me here,'* I thought, and al- 
though I knew not how she could reach me without obser- 
vation, I had strong hopes that she would come. More 
than once did I creep back to the svcamore tree, and gaze 
carefully around in order that I might discover whether I 
was watched; but, on seeing no one, I again crept back to 
the little arbour, where I was completely hidden. By-and- 
by I grew utterly forgetful of my surroundings, for my 
thoughts flew back to the day when John Trenoweth came 
to me at Hamstead Manor, and of the time when my mother 
bade me God-speed, and told me to fight in Christ's name 
and in Christ's strength. After that I pondered long on 
the experiences through which I had passed since that day, 
and presently set to wondering how Mawgan Killigrew 
fared, and whether he and John Trenoweth had taken the 
two EnglishwcMnen to a place of safety. I know, too, that 
I had just ccMnpleted a plan whereby I could escape from 
the Escurial, taking Isabella de Valencia with me, when I 
heard a slight noise near me, and, on starting up and open- 
ing my eyes, I saw her of whom I had been Uiinking stand- 
ing before me. Even then the anger which she had caused 
to come into my heart agsdn arose within me. 

** I have obeyed your behest, sefiorita," I said. " I 
have come to the great sycamore tree." 

** Have you heard aught of your companions— and the 
others? ** she asked. 

•• No," I relied, " but I do not fear." 
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•* You do not know, then, that Father Parsons hath 
arrived at the palace? *' 

"No." 

'* But he hath; also Seiior Toledo." 

'•Pablo Toledo?" 

" No, the seftor, his father — ^and the young priest with 
whom you spoke in the chapel the night before you left 
Toledo. Many others have also come." 

I thought she spoke like one in fear, for she gazed 
around like one who apprehended danger. 

'* And the Seftor Capitan Pablo, when returns he? " I 
asked. 

** Two days hence," she repliied. 

** Then should the sefiorita be happy," I said. ** Her 
mother, thanks to three heretic prisoners, is now out of the 
Inquisitors* power, so she will be free to receive the court 
of the gallant capitan, as well as to receive the consolations 
of her father confessor. " 

This I said bitterly, not able to repress the rage in my 
heart. 

** And you, seftor, what will you do? " she asked. 

** That can be of no interest to the sefiorita," I replied. 

** Have you received instructions from Father San- 
chez? " she asked. " Doth your heart lean towards the 
truth? " 

** Doth the man who hath lived in his father's house 
incline to reside in a peasant's hovel ? " I asked. 

She looked up at me, her eyes ablaze, and then I real* 
ised how she hated heretics. 

** Aye, be angry," I said, ** for surely it is justified. 
Your mother hath been snatched from the Inquisitors, and, 
by the mercy of God, I believe they will never have her in 
their power again. This must be sore grief to you. " 

" Oh, how I hate you ! " she cried, repeating the words 
she had used in the little sacristy some nights before. 

*• Aye, you hate me," I replied, ** for I bade you help 
me to deliver your mother from her tormentors. I bade you 
cause our swords to be restored, and, though you ill liked 
it, you had to do it. Aye, you had to obey me, little as it 
pleased you," and I laughed cruelly. 

*• Oh, you will suffer for this," she made answer. 
*' Remember^ Father Parsons is not dead, and the man 
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whom your father conquered years ago never forgives. 
Never ! never ! Even now they are with the King, and 
although the King smiles one day, he is angry the next." 

** And what then, mistress? What if the King is 
angry?" 

** Only this. You would not be the first English here- 
tic, nor the second, whom the King hath commanded to be 
tortured and burnt. Place not too much confidence in his 
faith in dreams and visions. Moreover, he is quick to 
change his mind." 

** Let him change his mind," I replied. ** When it 
suits me, I can escape from this place as easily as a bird 
can fly out of an open cage. ' ' 

This I said with a boastfulness that I little felt, for 
truly my heart was heavy, in spite of my pretended con- 
fidence. 

*• You escape I " she replied scornfully. ** You escape I 
You have neither the wit nor the courage. Now that 
Master Mawgan Killigrew is not with you, you be as help- 
less as a child." 

*' Helpless as a child, am I? " I cried, and then, like a 
fool, I blurted out the plan of which I had been thinking 
when she came to me, although I did not tell her that I had 
also planned for her to go with me. 

** Gracias! " she said mockingly, when I had spoken, 
** for now I can go to Sefior Toledo and tell him what you 
have said. Now I can even go to the King, and tell him 
that, instead of yielding to the truth, you be scheming to 
go back to Englajid and tell what you know of his plans." 

** But you will not. Mistress Isabella," I said. 

** No; and why not, wise sir? " 

** Because you dare not, because it is not the will of God 
that you should," and even as was the cas^ when we were 
together in the sacristy, I lost control of myself again, and 
went on wildly. In truth, I spoke more like a madman 
than one who had in times past boasted of being able to 
keep a cool head in times of much excitement. 

** You dare not," I said, ** because, although you hate 
me now, the time will come when you will love me, even as I 
love you. Because of that, you dare not disobey my will 
now. Because of that, you dare do naught that may place 
me in danger. Oh I yes, I know that you think I express 
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my love strangely, as indeed i do, for I be mad with myself 
for caring aught for you. But what of that? I do love 
you, angry as I am for doing so, I do love you, and shall 
love you till 1 die. Because of that, I will break Pablo 
Toledo as a man may break a rotten stick. Because of 
that, your heart shall grow warmer and warmer towards 
me. Aye, and as God lives, you shall be my wife, even 
although I know I shall despise both you and myself when 
I lead you to the altar I " 

** The Senorita Medina spoke wisely when she said that 
the English were boasters,*' she made answer, ** and that 
they say what they can never accomplish. Know you not 
that in a week from to-day I shall be the wife of Pablo 
Toledo. That Senor Toledo hath made known this wish 
to the King, and that the King hath made known his will 
to me? " 

** This shall not be ! " I cried. 
** It must be* it must bel " she said feverishly. 
** No," I answered weakly. ** What about your vow 
to go into religion? " 

** The King hath willed otherwise," she answered. 
** Now, what can you do, Master Boaster? ** 
For a minute I ndther spoke nor moved. 
•*This," I said presently. ** I will defy the King's 
will, and the counsels of Father Parsons, while the plans 
of the wily fox whom my father conquered long ago will 
come to naught.*' 

** Oh, you fool, you fool, how I hate youl " she said, 
looking into my face. 

*• And why a fool, mistress? " 

** Because you will not open your eyes : because a child 
of five years old could teach you wisdom." 

** Nevertheless, you will refuse to wed Pablo Toledo," I 
said, ** and when I tell you, you will be ready to escape 
with me, and ride with me to find your mother. One thing 
more you will do. You will obtain my father's sword 
which is now in the possession of Seiior Pablo Toledo, and 
you will return it to me." 

This I said not because I believed a word in it, but be- 
cause the words seemed dragged from me against my will, 
and because I felt a savage delight in saying words to her- 
which I felt sure angered her more and more. But she 
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laughed in my face like one in great good humour, yet not 
without scorn. 

** You are beginning to love me/' I continued presently. 

'' Beginning to love you I " she cried. V* I could love 
Judas Iscariot sooner ! What, love a heretic Englishman; 
love a heavy-witted country clown I Love a callow plough- 
boy who struts about as a caballerot I would be angry 
with you if one could be angry with a heretic who will 
soon be committed to the flames.'* 

** Then why did you ask me to come here? ** I asked. 

" Because I thought you might have had news about 
my mother. Heretic as she is, hard-hearted to the truth 
as she is, English as she is, she is still my mother. I know 
I ought to have driven her out of my heart, even as I have 
been commanded to hate her, and I know I commit sin by 
not doing so; but the Holy Mother may forgive me." 

** Who commanded you to hate her? *' 

** Our Lord commanded me," she cried. ** Did He not 
say, * He that loveth father or mother more than Me is not 
worthy of Me? ' " 

At this I felt more angry than ever at caring aught for 
her, yet could I not help myself. Even as she spoke the 
words which should make me despise her, I longed to take 
her to my heart and heap caresses upon her. 

" Aye," I said scornfully, ** yours is a noble creed, and 
what you call your Church hath instilled its pcnson into your 
heart with due effect. Nevertheless, mistress, it will be as 
I say. You cannot escape me, for I am your master I " 

'' Master ! " and again she laughed. 

** Aye, master! You have obeyed me once, and you 
will obey me again. And now you may go back to your 
friends, seeing I have told you what you desired to know; 
but bear in mind all I have said. You will be in readiness 
to escape with me when I give you the signal, and you will 
find means to restore to me my father's sword. AdioSy 
Senorita Dofia Isabella de Valencia," and I made a mock- 
ing obeisance. 

** Oh, you tantot " she cried passionately and contemp- 
tuously, ** how I despise you, how I hate you ! Had you 
not desired to be kind to my mother, I would even now " 

** But you will do nothing to harm me," I interrupted, 
** nothing, and you will obey me, mistress; remember that 
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— you will obey me; for although I despise you, I love you. 
See I ** — ^and I looked straight into her eyes — ** I love you, 
love you! *' 

With that I walked away and left her alone, my heart 
filled with anger, not only with her, but with myself for hav- 
ing spoken so foolishly, and for having used words that 
would drive her from me rather than win her to my side. 

That same night Father Sanchez came to me again, in 
order to teach me what he called the truths of the Holy 
Church, and to point out the errors of the Reformed faith. 
This time I listened with much attention, and moreover 
asked him many questions. In trutlt, so much did I please 
him by the great heed which I gave to his words, that he 
spdke to me with much kindness and cheerfulness. 

** You will soon see the truth, my son," he said, ** and 
in this you will be wise. His Majesty is anxious that you 
be converted with all speed, so delay not to give up your 
errors and conform." 

** What you say hath great interest to me, padre," I 
said, ** but I crave for time. We English be a stubborn 
race, and yield not until the last doubt is removed. Never- 
theless, I crave to thank the King for having given me such 
a wise instructor. One who is at the same time strong and 
gentle, wise yet loving." 

** Aye, time you shall have, my son," he answered, 
much pleased at my words; ** nevertheless, delay not to 
conform. The King hath great plans concerning you, so 
make good haste to renounce your errors. In this you will 
not only please his Majesty, but find great grace in the eyes 
of Heaven." 

In spite of his kind words, however, I was during the 
next three days closely watched, so closely that I could not 
put my foot outside tlie palace yard, neither did any man 
speak a comforting word to me. This made me fear that a 
storm was brewing, and when presently I was taken from 
the bright and airy room which had been given me, and 
placed in what might be called a dungeon, I felt sure that 
Isabella de Valencia had not only taken upon herself to 
laugh at my commands, but that she had made known to 
those in authority my plans for escaping from the King's 
palace. 

Nevertheless, I did not give up hope, for not only was I 
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provided with wholesome food and drink, but Father San- 
chez still came daily to give me instruction in his faith. 

On the second day of my change of abode Father San- 
chez wore a dark look, concerning which I questioned him 
closely. 

** I may tell you nothing save this," he replied. ** Yoii 
be suspected of worse things than being a heretic, so con- 
form quickly, my son, conform quickly. I tell you this : 
when two devils abide in a place five days we have all need 
to say our prayers often." 

" Two devils? " I queried. 

** Aye, and one wears a priest *s garb. Therefore, 
when you be openly questioned to-morrow, renounce your 
errors bravely, else the Holy Father himself may not save 
you." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

HOW WE JOURNEYED TO SEVILLE. 

Concerning this, as may be well imagined, I thought long 
and much, but to one conclusion only could I come. I be- 
lieved that Father Parsons had questioned Isabella de Val- 
encia, and that she had made known to him what I had told 
her; perhaps, too, she had confessed to him that she had 
used means wherdby we were armed on the day we travelled 
from Toledo to Madrid. This led me to fear not for my- 
self» so much as for her, for I imagined that this would 
place her in the power of Pablo Toledo and his father, and 
cause her td be obedient to their indlls, even although her 
heart revolted against them. For I could not help believ- 
ing that Father Parsons and Sefior Ferdinand Toledo were 
the men to whom Father Sanchez applied such an ill- 
omened title. As far as I could make out they had be^i in 
the palace five days, and although I had not spoken to them 
nor seen them I felt sure they would both seek to do me 
harm. 

I wondered much as to what Father Sanchez meant by 
saying that I should be openly questioned the next day, and 
I could not help thinking I should have to appear before 
some tribunal. And in this I found I had conjectured 
rightly, for the next morning a warder came to me after I 
had partaken of food and bade me to follow him to the 
King's throoe-room. When I entered this compartment 
I raised that something of great importance was afoot, 
for not only was Father Parsons there, together with Sefior 
Toledo and some nobles, but the King was also there look- 
ing, as I thought, stern and angry. I had barely time to 
note this when my heart gave a great leap, for standing 
close to Seftor Toledo was Mistress Isabella de Valencia, 
in whose eyes was a look I could not understand. Not far 
from her was Pablo Toledo, who, as I thought, gazed to- 
wards me with a look of savage triumph, while in anothe*" 
part of the room was the young priest who had been with 
me in the little chapel that night before we left Toledo. I 
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do not know why, but until I saw him I felt calm and brave, 
but when his eyes met mine, my heart became cold and 
heavy. For never had I seen such a look upon a man's 
face. His was as pale as that of a corpse, while every fea- 
ture told me that he was held fast by a great terror. Had 
he been told at that moment that he was to be condemned 
to eternal torment he could not have been filled with a 
greater terror. His ^eballs seemed starting from their 
sockets, his bloodless lips kept twitching as though he had 
lost control over them, while his thin, fi^shless hands kept 
clasping and unclasping themselves. He breathed with 
difficulty, too; even from where I stood I could hear him 
gasping like a man in the last throes of death. 

I saw, moreover, that Father Parsons noted this, even as 
I did, and I watched a smile of cruel triumph which crept 
over his face. 

" What doth all this portend? *' I asked myself. ** Why 
this look on Pablo Toledo's face? Why is that young 
priest so terrified, and why should Isabella de Valencia be 
here? " and I waited, wondering what charges would be 
made, and against whom they would come. 

Presently Father Parsons arose, and gazed around upon 
us calmly. For a moment he spoke not, and so much of 
the appearance of a death's head had he, that, but for the 
gleaming of his eyes, he would have locked like a dead 
man. As I think I have before said, his skin was so like 
parchment that one would not have been surprised to hear 
it crackle when he opened his mouth to speak. 

He only uttered one word, and then started as though a 
scorpion had stung him, for at that moment there was a 
noise at one of the doors, and a messenger rushed in with 
hot haste. 

'' For the King I " he cried, almost breathlessly, com- 
ing up to his Majesty, and kneeling before him. At the 
same moment he placed a packet in Philip's hand, and then 
moved two steps backward. 

The King broke the packet hastily and read. 

•* When left you Seville? " he asked. 

** But forty-eight hours ago," the messenger replied. 
'* Ndlther rest nor sleep have I known. Day and night 
have I travelled, and six horses have I ridden." 

** My lords and holy fathers," said Philip, " I must go 
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to Seville with all speed. Not a moment must be lost in 
making preparations, and in a few hours we must be on 
hoTsdback. But this matter shall be sifted to the very 
bottom, and the truth made known. Therefore, let those 
who are accused of the things laid to their charge be 
brought also to Seville, and when I have arrived there, and 
have attended to the matters which are here laid before me, 
I will see that justice is done. ** 

This said, he rose to his feet, and prepared to leave the 
apartment. But although the message seemed of great im- 
portance he moved not quickly, neither, indeed, had he 
spoken quickly. On the night I had been brought before 
him, and he had talked of what had taken place in the 
Church of El Cristo de la Vega, and of the Great Armada 
that he had prepared to send, his eyes had gleamed with 
passion, and he spoke like a man much moved, but now he 
seemed almost indifferent, and even yawned as he limped 
towards the door. I afterwards learned that he boasted of 
never being excited save concerning religious matters, be- 
lieving himself too great a king to show either eagerness 
or haste. 

When he had left the room a great silence fell upon the 
assembly, broken only by a stifled cry from the young 
priest of whom I have spoken. 

** Thanks, Holy Mother! " I beard him repeat again 
and again under his breath, as though a great burden had 
been lifted from his heart. 

After this I was conducted back to my prison again, but 
I did not stay long, for before the sun began to sink be- 
hind the mountains I, with many others, began our journey 
southward. 

Of this journey it is not necessary that I should say 
much, for but few things happened during the time we 
travelled to Seville which are of importance in this history. 
Of the King's cavalcade I saw nothing, neither do I know 
how he far^ on his journey, for we travelled not with him. 
Not that I was treated as a prisoner during the journey. 
Rather much kindness was shown me by Father Sanchei^i 
who from time to time continued to instruct me concerning 
ihe things in which I was expected to believe. Still, I was 
closely watched, and, even bad I wished, no opportunity 
vas given me of escape. 
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In spite of the fact that Pablo Toledo had fared so badly 
when we were placed in his charge, he was commissioned to 
command the expedition, but this time a much larger 
number of soldiers were placed under him. This was per- 
haps owing to the fact that we had to go through a very 
wild and lawless country, where outlaws and robbers 
abounded. Moreover, a large number of Spanish dames 
accompanied us, among whom was the Sefiorita de Valen- 
cia. During the greater part of the journey I rode much 
alone, neither did any man speak to me, save Padre San- 
chez and the young priest of whom I have so often spoken, 
and who, as I discovered, was called lago Alicante. This 
young man regarded me with peculiar interest. Often I 
caught him looking at me with, as it seemed to me, terror 
in his eyes, and yet when I asked him if he had aught to say 
to me, he would shake his head mournfully. 

When we had passed through Ciudad Real, however, 
he became more communicative, and seemed desirous of 
my confidence. 

** Know you of what you will be accused when you are 
brought before the King in the Alcazar at Seville? '* he 
asked 

** No," I replied; *' I know nothing." 

** Hath not Padre Sanchez given you any idea? " 

** No, none at all. Know you, Sefior Alicante? " 

•* Yes, I know ! Holy Mother, I know." 

** Tell me, then, so that I may know how to defend 
myself." 

** Tell you I tell you I Shall a man sign his own death 
warrant ! But, Seftor Englishman, would you save many 
lives? Would you save my life and the life of others? " 

" If I can, and if I ought," I made answer. 

** You can, and you ought," he replied. " Ob, Santa 
DioSj how can I ask him ! " 

** Ask me what, Father Alicante? " 

*' Call me not Father, nay, nay, call me not that ! Call 
me Sefior Alicante, call me lago, and I will call you 
Ruperto. Let us speak as man to man." 

** Very well, Sefior lago, what can I do to save your 
life and the lives of others. ' ' 

** Speak not loudly. But doth your heart yield to the 
truth? Will you conform to the faith? " 
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•* I need more instruction," I said, warily. ** My mind 
is not yet clear on many matters. " 

** Conform! Conform! oh, conform, Senor Ruperto. 
It is not for you nor me to understand. We cannot, we can- 
not. Even to me there are things which be far from plain. 
Concerning them I have thought and prayed, only to be 
plunged in deeper darkness. Why should I need proof that 
San Pedro was Bishop of Rome? Why should I, I ask? 
What if St. Paul was in Rome many years, and yet never 
once in his epistles mentioned the fact? What if there is 
no proof that San Pedro was ever in Rome at all ? What if 
St. Paul was himself ordained by a layman? What if in 
the early Churches they knew nothing about saints as we 
understand it, and what if they elected their own overseers 
and deacons without regarding them as having priestly 
powers ? What if there have been rival Popes reigning at 
the same time, each ordaining prelates, so that if only one 
could be the true Pope thousands of ordinations must have 
been false? What if many of the Popes were vile men? 
What have I or you to do with it? I have thought it all 
out. It is for me, for you, to obey. That is all, that is all ! 
Obey, Sefior Ruperto ! " 

He spoke to himself rather than to me, and seemed, as 
it appeared to me, to be just thinking aloud. 

** That is the first thing; conform, senor, conform ! " 

"And the other thing?*' 

** The other thing ! Oh, Holy Mother, help me ! It is 
this, Brother Ruperto. Persuade the senorita to wed 
Pablo Toledo." 

*'Why?" 

** I cannot tell you. I cannot, cannot ! But you must. 
If you will do this, and if you succeed, then-r-God help me, 
but my life and yours will be saved — aye, and hers, too, 
hers, too! " 

•' Hers ! What do you mean ? " 

** Did you not know? Her life hangs on this ! " 

** On what? " 

** On her marriage with Pablo Toledo. Oh, the chain 
hath been forged link by link. Ah, you do not know the 
Seftor Ferdinand Toledo, Pablo's father. You do not know 
that wily English Jesuit, Father Parsons. They have eyes 
that s^e everywhere, and they have been watching, watch- 
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ing, planning, planning 1 And it is all complete. And 
now your life, my life, aye, her life, all hangs on a thread. 
You can do much, Brother Ruperto, much, much I First 
ccHiform, and promise to obey ! " 

••Obey whom?" 

•• Father Parsons and Se&or Ferdinand Toledo. Then 
persuade the sefiorita." 

•• Then she is not willing to wed Pablo Toledo? " I 
said, my heart beating fast with a great joy. 

•• Willing I The saints be praised, no. But it must 
be ! Holy mother, I see no other way. And after all, why 
should I trouble? I am a priest of the Church, and should 
think only of the Church's will and the Church's glory. 
Oh, if only— only — but what of that? What if I was once 
a soldier and came of a noble family? What though my 
father, Don Carlos Alicante, is among the greatest nobles 
in Valencia? I have followed my own course and taken 
my vows. But you will do these two things. Brother 
Ruperto, you will do them? " 

At this I held my tongue, for my mind was so filled with 
conflicting thoughts, that I dared not speak. 

•• Do you refuse? " he asked eagerly. •• Will you not 
promise? " 

••No, I'll not promise! " 

•* Ah ! " he cried eagerly, ** you will not promise. But 
you will tell Pablo Toledo that I have pleaded with you, 
you will tell him that?" 

••Aye, I will teU him that" 

Then he gave a cry; but whether it was of relief or pain, 
I know not. 

That same night we camped not far from the city of 
Cordova, on a broad, open plain. Even at night when the 
tents were pitched, we could see in the light erf the waning 
moon a broad tract of land, so wide and featureless that 
it appeared like a vast sea. Only a few olive trees were 
visible, and not a house was in sight. Indeed, I may here 
say that from Ciudad Real to Cordova is a great stretch of 
the most uninteresting country I have ever passed through. 
Throughout the summer the sun had shone fiercely upon the 
land, until it had become dry and parched, and the winter 
rains not yet having begun to fall, it reminded one more of 
a desert than of a land which I had believed to b^ f^le b^ 
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yond words. And here let me say for fear of misleading 
anyone concerning the condition of the country, that Spain 
is a land not only of varied climates, but of varied appear- 
ance. For while it is as a whole a sad, melancholy coun- 
try, there are yet tracts of land which are of great richness. 
Especially is this true of Valencia and of the region around 
Seville; nevertheless, as far as I saw it, what beauty it has 
is suggestive of our English autumn time, and not of our 
English spring time. 

But concerning this I must not speak, for I have much 
to tell concerning my experiences, and the appearance and 
condition of the country have but little to do with the 
events, which from this time came thick and fast. 

On the night following my conversation with Father 
lago Alicante, as we camped a few miles north of Cordova, 
my mind was naturally much occupied with what he had 
said. I was alone in my tent, which I had noticed was 
on the outside ring of die encampment. As I sat and 
thought, the silence of the night became more and more 
profound. Apparently, all save the guards had fallen 
asleep, for no voice could I hear, save that of some wild 
animals, which gave forth from time to time strange pierc- 
ing cries. Presently I looked out, and saw that the waning 
moon had set, and that the night had become dark. Then 
I laid down and tried to sleep, but no sleep would come to 
me, so full was my mind, not only of the events I have set 
down, but of what might happen in the near future. How 
long I lay I know not; but presently I was startled by hear- 
ing the sound of whispering voices close beside me. 
Whether I shall be accused of doing that which a man of 
honour and an English gentleman may not do, I know not, 
but I listened attentively, especially as I was sure they were 
the voices of Pablo Toledo and lago Alicante. 

'Mt is late, and she will be asleep," said the young 
priest. * * To wake her would be to make her cry for help. * • 

** I care not," replied Pablo Toledo. ** Have I not 
arranged the guards so that we may converse together un- 
disturbed? After to-night I shall not be able to speak to 
her alone. Besides, it is not for you to create difficulties, 
but to obey me, Master Priest." 

** Ah, God be merciful ! " said the young priest fear- 
fully. 
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** He may be, but the King will not be if I tell him. Do 
you awake her, then. The voice of her confessor will not 
frighten her. Ah! confessor! " and I heard him laugh 
scornfully. 

** Be merciful, Seiior Capitan« I did my best with 
the young Englishman. I pleaded with him, I told 
him that his life, my life, her life, depended on her sub- 
mission. ' ' 

** Tah ! You pleaded ! Madre de Dios, do you not 
knpw that he loves her as you do? " 

•'Silence! I say." 

** As you do. Master Alicante. Deny it not. You be 
but a poor priest, to fall in love with one of your penitents. 
Nevertheless, you do." 

" But no word have I spoken to her. Let God testify, I 
have never by sign or word " 

" You lie. Master Priest, you lie! How else doth she 
know that you love her? How else would she persuade 
you to return their swords, and " 

*' Silence, I will awake her. Sefiorita, sefiorita! " 

I heard her voice in reply, and it sent my blood tingling 
wildly through my veins. What did it all mean? I asked 
myself again and again. 

For sometimes I heard only low whispering voices. 
Sometimes they seemed angry, at others pleading and tear- 
ful, but not one word did I understand. Presently there 
was a silence, only to be followed by the sound of my own 
name. 

** SeAor Ruperto Hamstead," it was the young priest 
who spoke. 

•* Yes, what do you wish? " 

** Come hither," he replied. 

With little ado I crept out into the night, and by the 
light of the stars, I saw Isabella de Valencia standing by 
the side of Pablo Toledo. 

** SeAor Hamstead," said Pablo Toledo to me, ** some 
days ago, you said you desired much to meet me, sword to 
sword." 

•• Aye," I replied. 

** Then must you obey me now. Think not to escape, 
for though my soldiers have orders to hear nothing save 
what I command them-, yet did you seek to escape " 
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" I would not escape, even though it were easy to do 
so," I replied gravely. 

** No? " and he looked at me questioningly. ** Me- 
thinks you have changed your desires, sefior? " 

*• Yes," I replied. 

*' And why, sefior? " 

'* That I can tell you when there is need. But not 
now." 

** You will not seek to escape, then? Falabra de un 

••No, I will not." 

** Then follow us to yonder secluded spot. There is 
that to be said which none but ourselves must hear." 

I followed, and presently I stood beneath one of the very 
few olive trees which grew near. 

Here we waited a few minutes before he spoke; evidently 
he was listening, and watching to assure himsdf that we 
were alone. 

** Sefior Ruperto Hamstead," he said presently, ** I 
have decided to give you a chance of saving your life. " 

I waited in silence. 

** You know," he went on, ** that I have willed to make 
the sefiorita my wife," and he bowed towards her. ** To 
this end not only hath my father given his consent, but also 
the King. But she hath pleaded with the King, so that — 
well, I am forced to use strong means. " 

** Well, sefior? " I made answer, and then waited for 
him to continue. 

" Well, strange as it may appear that an English clown 
should have aught to do with a Spanish nobleman's love, 
yet so it is. The sefiorita's decision now depends on 
you." 

** On me, sefior? Explain." 

** Yes, I will explain. Sefior Hamstead, if the noble 
Dofia de Valencia becomes my wife, you will live; if she 
doth not, well, you will die. That I swear by the Holy 
Cross and the sacred Mass. Aye, and you will die such a 
death that even the souls of the infidd Moors who now 
bum in hell may pity you. That also I swear. But the 
sefiorita's answer depends on yours. If you wish to save 
your life, then will she become my wife." 

" Even yet I do not understand," I answered. ** Will 
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you explain more fully, and will the sefiorita also tell me her 
will?" 

At this Sefior Pablo Toledo drew himself up proudly, as 
though he were preparing to give commands, but nei^er 
my eyes nor those of the young priest rested on him. They 
were fixed steadily on the. face of the young girl, which we 
could plainly see by the light of the stars. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

HOW I WAS BROUGHT BEFORE THE KING A THIRD TIME. 

Even now the picture comes back to me as I saw it tlien. 
Dimly outlined in the near distance was the encampment, 
the white tents revealing themselves in the darkness. 
All around us was a great stretch of land, which rose and 
fell like vast waves, dotted only by a few trees. In the dis- 
tance we could hear the champing of horses and mules, with 
an occasional low murmur of muleteers. Otherwise, the 
silence of night brooded upon us, for not a breath of wind 
stirred, and, save for the occasional frightened scream of 
bird and beast, it seemed the land of death. And^ there 
beneath this olive tree we stood — ^three men and this half 
Spanish, half English maid. Moonless as it was, the air 
was so clear that neither was hidden from the other's sight. 
Pablo Toledo's attitude of self-importance was so apparent 
that at another time I should have laughed at him as a 
conceited coxcomb. lago Alicante, on the other hand, was 
so overwhelmed with terror that no man could help pitying 
him. And yet his fear was not for the body. He was a 
man who could face death as calmly as another, and never 
by word or action suggest a coward. The agony which 
filled him, and the terror which haunted him were ghostly, 
and not of the flesh at all, as any man could see. As for 
Isabella de Valencia, she stood as rigid as a statue. 

The light of the stars was not enough to reveal her 
features clearly, but I saw that she walked steadily and 
strongly, neither was there a quiver in her voice nor a 
catch in her breath* And this to me was wonderful. For 
if lago Alicante spoke truly, her life was in danger even as 
ours were, and it was surely no little thing for a young 
maid tenderly reared to be alone in a dreary place with three 
men. 

** It is this, Sefior Hamstead," she said quietly, but her 
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voice was filled with scorn. ** Sefior Pablo Toledo hath 
long wished me to wed hiniy and I, who have not desired a 
husband, have answered him nay. Still he hath persisted, 
even to my annoyance and discomfort. Now he saith he 
hath discovered certain things concerning me — ^and others 
— ^which place me in his power. If he reveals these things 
to the King, then will the King commit us all to death. 
But if I will wed him, then will he hold his peace. I shall 
have the honour to be his wife; Padre Alicante and you 
will still have the King's smile. This is worthy of Sefior 
Pablo Teredo. He cannot win a wife, so he will seek to 
buy her — ^but what of that? It is his excellency's will." 

Pablo Toledo gnashed his teeth with rage, and I heard 
him uttering curses under his breath, but he made no reply 
to what she said. 

** Still I do not understand, sefiorita," I made answer. 
'' He said that I had something to do with all this. What 
is it, sefiorita, and what hath my consent to do with the 
matter?" 

She seemed about to reply, but lago Alicante broke in 
feverishly — 

''Is it not enough that you bade the sefiorita see to it 
that your arms were restored? Is it not enough that she 
caused the guard from Toledo to be lessened by one half? 
Is it not enough that she aided and abetted in her mother's 
escape, while I became her willing tool? Have we not in 
all these things opposed both Church and King, and there 
is forgiveness in the heart of neither? " 

** Aye," cried Pablo Toledo, ** and have you not. 
Master Priest, dared to love this woman? You, a priest 
of God I — ^and will you not, if you die, go to hell un- 
shriven?" 

•' Still, I do not understand," I said. " If what you 
say is true, I did only what any man may do. I did but 
strike a blow for my liberty. I did but use means which 
any man may use. Why, tiien, should I fear death? The 
King must have known this when I was brought before 
him, and yet he spoke kindly to me, and hath given com- 
mands that I may not be treated as a prisoner, but as a 
guest." 

Toledo laughed scornfully. '* Caheza del nabo " (head 
of a turnip), he cried, *' are twice two" four? Is it cold 
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when it snows ? Oh, you fool, you blind fool 1 But — ^there, 
you are English, and may not be blamed for your thick 
skull ! It is enough that I have but to open my mouth, 
and you die. Aye, and the seiiorita dies, and my lovelorn 
priest dies. And such a death, Santa Dios^ what a death ! 
Now, then, the seAorita says that you can save your life, 
if you will. If you bid her close my mouth by marrying 
me, then will she marry me ! ' ' 

** And dotli she love you? '* 

** The woman hath not yet been born who could resist 
loving me,*' he replied, with a swagger. ** It is true she 
hath been poisoned by her heretic mother, but what then ? 
Doth the sun warm ? And can a woman live long with me, 
and not yield to me? '* 

Even then I laughed, so like a turkey cock did he be- 
have; nevertheless, the situation was grave enough, as will 
plainly be seen. 

** Is it true what he saith, senorita? " I asked. '* Can 
he speak that to the King which will mean our death? " 

** Yes," she replied with effort 

•' But, but " 

'* I tell you,'* she interrupted, '' that if he speaketh into 
the King's ear that which he can prove, we shall all die." 

** Aye, and bum in hell ! *' cried the priest. ** Burn in 
hell, Sefior Ruperto ! Dwell for ever and ever with grin- 
ning, howling devils I For unshriven and unforgiven shall 
we fall into the burning lake, while never more shall a word 
of hope or comfort reach us." 

'* Go to, man," I said. '* That is in the hands of a 

merciful God. If we die, we die, and yet " Then I 

paused, for the meaning of it all came to me. How could 
I see Isabella de Valencia condemned to death ? 

** And you say," I continued, turning to her, '* that if 
I will, you will marry him. That you will do this to save 
my life? " 

** You have been kind to my mother," she said. " You 

^have risked your life for her. To save her you have come 

to Spain; to save her you have been placed in this position. 

Therefore will I do what a daughter may — and ought. 1 

will buy your life— if it is your will I " 

'* But I will not be bought," I said, for at that moment 
I would far rather see her die than be wedded to the swag- 
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gering mountd)ank who stood by us. ** If you would not 
wed him, but to save my life, then would I rather my life 
not be saved« But fear not, sefiorita. * Hay un maHana,* 
as you Spaniards say; and, as surely as there is a to-morrow, 
you shall be set free from this braggart." 

" Spoken like a man," said the priest; ** but, Madre de 
DioSf you do not know, Sefior Ruperto. Death I I fear 
not that; but the wrath of the Church, the curses of the 
Church ! Help, Mother of God, help I " 

"This, then, is your answer! " cried Pablo Toledo. 
** Wait for the wrath of the Sefior Don Capitan Pablo de 
Toledo ! Aye, wait, and tremble I For mercy will I not 
have. Nay, if there be one device more hellish than 
another whereby you shall be tortured — ^then, by the Mass, 
you shall suffer it I As for you, sefiorita, you will not be my 
wife, eh? Think before you confess to loving this thick- 
skulled Englishman. Think, I say, for " 

** Stop ! *' she cried. ** Love him — Sefior Hamstead? 
Love him ! I hate him, hate him ! Do you hear ? hate 

him ! Hath he not But there, I will not speak of 

these things to one I so much despise; but think not that the 
Englishman is aught to me. Every time I think of him I 
am angry with him, neither would I move my finger to save 
his life, had he not come hither to save my mother. This 
I say that I may throw back his taunts. He told me I 
would sell my mother, when I have been selling my soul to 
save her. He said I was unworthy to have an English 

mother, when But it is enough. Let me go to my 

rest. And yet I thank him for saying what he hath. I 
welcome ratiier the curses of the Church than your bless- 
ings." 

After that, but little more was said, for we returned 
each one to his tent, and to the silence of the night. But, 
as may be imagined, sleep came not to me. I was too be- 
wildered to think clearly, and yet I racked my brain sorely 
to find a meaning to what had taken place. For, truth to 
tell, I could not understand the maid's behaviour. She 
said she would marry Pablo Toledo to save my life, and yet 
she declared that she hated me; that her sacrifice would be 
because I had tried to save her moth^-, for death was more 
welcome than the thought of being the wife of Pablo 
Toledo. I say all. this confused me much, and, the more I 
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thought, the more puzzling did it ail become. Did she, I 
asked myself, love this young priest who had been the in- 
strument she had used? I thought not, and yet I did not 
know, for she spoke to him more kindly than to either of 
us. 

The next day we started our journey southward again, 
for the most part travelling through a rich plain, and keep- 
ing the banks of the river Guadalquiver well in sight. The 
journey, which had not been unpleasant, in spite of my 
many forebodings, now became dreary and sad. The 
senorita's words seem to press upon my heart like heavy 
weights, for, in spite of my proud boasts, my confidence 
in winning her love had all gone. When she had in her 
passion told me that she hated me, I could laugh — aye, and 
vow that I would conquer her; but when, after she had 
been willing to marry a man that she despised in order ^o 
save my life, and yet confess a few minutes afterwards to 
that same man that she hated me, it seemed as though her 
heart was a sealed book, which I should never have the 
right to open. For, as may be imagined, I had ceased to 
despise her, also I no longer scorned myself for loving her. 
Although there were many things I could not understand, 
I had learnt to believe that she was not indifferent to her 
moth^'s welfare, and that, but for her, she might have been 
a prisoner even now. Nay, more— I began to feel that she 
had a noble nature, and that, if my mother saw her, she 
would think of her as one who was worthy to bear a noble 
English name. Thus, I do not know why, but I no longer 
felt angry with her — rather a heavy hand seemed to rest 
upon my heart, while the sky of my life was as black as ink. 

Perchance, moreover, this was because a change had 
come in the weather. I had been told that in Seville the 
sky was nearly always bright, and that the countryside was 
of rare beauty. Yet I found nothing but a drear flat 
country, through which coiled a great brown muddy river. 
It is true that the country was not so treeless, but, as 
winter was now upon us, they were all leafless save for the 
olive and orange trees, whose leaves were grey and parched 
with the sun of the last summer. The drenching rain which 
fell, moreover, chilled me to the very bone, and our horses, 
which splashed through seas of mud, for there are no roads 
worth speaking of in Spain, drooped their heads wearily, 
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as though they longed for their journey's end. And this 
came two nights after the one I have spoken of, and right 
glad was I to see the walls of this old city, even although 
I believed that my entrance therdn meant suffering and 
death. 

No sooner did we enter than I saw that we were not in a 
Spanish city, but in one which was in nearly every respect 
Moorish. For not only were the people darker-skinned 
than those of the north, but the houses and streets every- 
where gave signs of Moorish tastes and desires. Not that 
the streets were narrower than those of Toledo, but I saw 
that at the back of the streets, and within great walls, were 
Moorish gardens of great beauty. I thought, too, that the 
people seemed more cheerful than those of the north, but 
my observations might not be worth much, for, in truth, my 
mind was much occupied with other matters. 

We stayed not anjrwhere in Seville, but wended our way 
along many narrow calles^ or roads, until I saw rising be- 
fore me the grey walls of the great cathedral. This we 
passed quickly, for although its wondrous size and mar- 
vellous beauty attracted my mind greatly, my attention 
was quickly drawn from it by the sight of another building 
close by. 

** Know you what that is ? ** said Pablo Toledo, who had 
not spoken to me for two days, but who now came to my 
side. 

I shook my head. 

**That is the Alcazar.*' 

I did not speak. 

** It is the palace of the King," he said, ** but it also 
hath dungeons. Some say the bones of dead men lie rot- 
ting in them; some say the spirits of those same dead men 
haunt them. You will have joyous company, dog of t 
heretic." 

** Even if that be the case, I shall be better situated than 
ou," I replied. 

** Why? " he asked in astonishment. 

** Because I shall not have you to live with," I replied. 

He started as though he had been stung. 

** The sefiorita also thinks as I do," I went on mock- 
ingly. " You offered her either the dungeons and th^ 
death or a place at your side, and she showed her ready wit 
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by choosing the former. Aye, but I do pity you, Senor 
Capitan, for you cannot get away from yourself." 

At this he half drew his sword from its sheath, and 
then pushed it back again savagely. 

** Ah ! you English heretic," he cried, ** but you shall 
suffer for this; aye, by the Mass you shall. " Then he drew 
still nearer tome, and deliberately spat in my face. ** That 
is how I regard you," he cried, and went away laughing. 

Strange as it may seem, this insult, which at ordinary 
times would have filled me with black rage, now caused my 
spirits to rise. The cold weight upon my heart rolled away, 
and I felt my own man again. For the man made me 
record a solemn vow. Nay, more than that, I swore that 
I would never rest until I had made him pay for what he had 
done — that whether I was bond or free, well or ill, that 
insult should be wiped out. And this not only nerved my 
arm, but gave hope to my heart. I felt that, in spite of all 
I had heard, I should not die until Pablo Toledo and I had 
met man to man, and until I had choked him with his own 
words. 

A little later I had entered the King's palace, but I saw 
naught of it, for without ado, and without knowing what 
had become of those I cared for, I was placed in a dark 
room, where, while not badly treated, I was closely 
watched; neither was I allowed to have either fresh air or 
exercise; 

How long I stayed there I know not; but the tifne was 
long. Day succeeded day, and week succeeded week with- 
out aught happening. During the early part of the time 
Padre Sanchez came at intervals to cure me of my heresy, 
but he seemed, as I thought, to grow careless concerning 
my conversion, owing to the other interests which occupied 
him. 

I asked him many times concerning the sefiorita, but 
nothing would he tell me. Rather he made haste to leave 
me whenever I mentioned her name. Neither did I learn 
anything concerning the young priest I ago Alicante. 

** You will know all too soon for your comfort, my son," 
he said once. " Let me pray you to conform speedily, for 
there is no forgiveness in hell." 

And this was nearly all I learnt during the many weeks 
I stayed there, until I was, as may be imagined, sore db^ 
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traught. For although I still held to it that I should not 
die until I had paid the debt I owed to Pablo Teredo, my 
heart ached terribly for Isabella de Valencia. Hating me 
as she did, I still loved her with a great love, and many 
hours did I spend devising impossible means whereby I 
might discover where she was and escape with her. But 
concerning this, hope began presently to die; for the more I 
reflected on our position, the more impassible did it seem 
that I should ever see her again. Time after time did I 
rack my brains to understand the meaning of it all, but all 
my thinking led me to no satisfactory conclusion. For how 
could I, closely imprisoned, not only escape, but find her, 
and take her to a place of safety ? For escape by myself I 
never dreamed of, although I believe I might have accom- 
plished it had I made the endeavour. But what prolit was 
my own escape, if I had to leave her at the mercy of those 
who brought, as it seemed to me, nameless charges against 
her? No, no; I was promised that we should be brought 
together before the King, and this was my one hope. 

** What month are we in ? " I asked of the gaoler, after 
many, many days. 

** January." 

Then, when many other days had passed away, I asked 
again — 

•* What month is it?'* 

••March." 

••Is the King in Seville?" 

••No." 

••When will he return?" 

•• I know not." 

•• Be there many prisoners here? " 

" Many prisoners ! When hath there not been prisoners 
in Seville ? " 

" Tell me who they are." 

But to this demand I received no reply, although I 
pleaded hard. 

During these months I saw but little light, nor breathed 
pure air, and yet so healthy was the body God had given 
me that I suffered no ailment. Moreover, I exercised my- 
self often as well as I was able. Each day I used all my 
muscles severely. I leaped, I ran around my prisoo, I 
accomplished all sorts of cat-like tricks, which, as a learned 
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doctor hath told me since, benefited me much, and perhaps 
kept me from many ailments. Moreover, I prayed more 
than ever I had prayed before in my life, and this com- 
forted and strengthened me much. For while I prayed, 
God seemed very near to me, and then it was that my prison 
house seemed not so dreary, neither did hope die away. 

But on these things I will not dwell, for they will be of 
little interest to those who read this history, especially as I 
have yet many things to tell, which even yet I have not 
ceased to wonder at. 

It must have been early in April, I take it, when the 
King, who had been called from Seville to Lisbon almost as 
soon as he had reached it, returned thither again. Even 
although I was alone in the darkness, I felt that events of 
importance were happening, and as a consequence, when 
my gaoler bade me follow him to the King's presence, I 
was not one whit surprised, neither was my gait unsteady 
when I entered a great hall which was built after the 
Moorish fashion, and in which the King sat. 

As far as I could judge, nearly the same people had con- 
gregated as when I had been brought before him at the 
Escurial, but I paid heed only to one, and that was to the 
woman who during the months of silence I had learnt to 
love more and more. 

** This matter hath been delayed long owing to urgent 
affairs,'' said the King. *' Still it is doubtless the will of 
God, else why should I be called away? Grave charges 
were hinted at, which up to this time I have not been able 
to examine. Let me hear them now. It is my will." 

At that my heart beat fast, for Father Parsons began 
to speak, and the spirit of cruelty breathed through his 
every word. 
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THE king's command. 

** I GRIEVE to trouble your Majesty with this thing," he 
said, ** since it is a matter which the Holy Fathers of the 
Church could very well deal with, but your Majesty has ex- 
pressed the desire that it should be brought before you in 
this fashion, and your Majesty's lightest wish is law." 

At this he paused, and the King nodded to him to 
proceed. 

** The will of Heaven hath often been made known to 
your Majesty by means of dreams, visions, and prophetic 
warnings," went on Father Parsons. ** This is a direct 
sign that you are regarded with special favour in Heaven, 
and that you, above all, are chosen to show forth the will 
of the Most High. Yet even these special manifestations 
of holy saints and angels are fraught with danger, for there 
be some who, to their own destruction, will seek to deceive 
the very elect. " 

** What mean you? What direct charge do you 
make? " said the King. ** Hitherto I have not had time 
to inquire closely into the matter. The young English 
heretic was brought to me, because a special miracle had 
been wrought to save his life. I received him kindly, and 
ordered his speedy conversion because of the things which 
have been revealed to me concerning such an one. Since 
that time you have told me that this alleged miracle should 
be inquired into, seeing you had reason to believe there had 
been much deceit. I understand you have made such 
inquiries? " 

** Yes, sire, I have." 

** And have you discovered aught? " 

'* Aye, I have discovered that the three Englishmen, 
one of whom is here a prisoner, and who hath now been 
closely guarded many months, bribed the gac^ers to admit 
disguised as priests certain infidel Jews. These Jews, for 
a certain sum of money, cunningly devised a means where- 
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by the real image of £1 Cristo was taken away, and in its 
place was put a false unhallowed figure full of mechanical 
springs. Thus it came about that when the figure of El 
Cristo was appealed to, these infidel Jews, being hidden, 
caused the mechanical springs to work, whereby the arm 
moved, and all thought that a miracle had been wrought." 

** Madre de Diosl ** cried the King, rising to his feet. 
*' If this be true, the lost souls of infidel Jews shall pity him 
who hath done this I " 

** I can find those who will vouch for it," said Father 
Parsons, with a cruel, mocking smile on his lips. 

** And the gaoler, where is he? ' ■ 

** He hath escaped, sire. " 

" But you are certain of this thing? " 

** Aye, for after much searching, the cunningly con- 
trived figure was found in the house of a Jew, fashioned as 
I have described." 

** And these infidels whom the Englishmen bribed, what 
hath become of them ? ' * 

** Some have been taken and punished by death; others, 
I grieve to say, have escaped. Search hath continually 
been made for the two English heretics who have escaped, 
together with the English women they spirited away, but as 
yet in vain." 

** You mean the Senora de Valencia and her tiring 
woman? " 

"Yes, sire!" 

** They must be found — they must be found, I say ! " 

** They will be found, sire; no effort is being spared. 
Still, we have the man, Rupert Hamstead, who hath con- 
cocted this blasphemy. He hath been safely guarded, but 
because of your desire hath up to now been treated with 
leniency." 

• * Where is he ? Let him stand forth. ' ' 

** Ruperto Hamstead, stand forth! " I heard someone 
say, and like a man in a dream I moved two steps towards 
the King. 

** I will call witnesses to prove the truth of what I have 
said," said Father Parsons. 

** No, no! I desire to hear them not. You say you 
have inquired into this, and have satisfied yourself? "• 

'•Yes, sire!" 
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*' That he hath knowingly ccHinived at this sacrilege to 
save his life and gain my smile? " 

•'Yes, sire I" 

'• That is enough. Let him suffer what such as he 
should suffer. Let him be spared nothing — nothing. It is 
the will of God. But let his sufferings take place publicly, 
that men everywhere may know that I will not be mocked, 
and that they may realise the doom of those who would 
mock or deny our holy faith. " 

At this he prepared to leave the room as though every- 
thing were proved. No further question asked he, neither 
did he trouble to have witnesses called. And this, know- 
ing my innocence, caused a great anger to come to me. 
It gave me strength to speak, moreover, for up to now I 
had listened like a man who had been well-nigh stunned by 
a cruel blow. 

** This is a lie, your Majesty I'M cried. ** I swear I 
am innocent of what has been laid to my charge ! " 

For a moment he seemed so overcome with astonish- 
ment that he sat down. 

** Do you dare to say that the holy father hath spoken a 
lie? "he said. 

** I say that either he hath lied or that he hath been 
misinformed," I replied, ** and I pray you not to send a 
man to his death, without yourself making inquiries, for I 
swear I am guiltless of this matter." 

At this he rose to his feet again. 

** The oath of a heretic ! " he said scornfully. ** But 
stay; I gave commands for thy conversion. Dost thou 
conform?" 

** I seek to find the truth," I replied, ** and I pray you 
tb use your wisdom in this matter." 

** As though I could trouble myself to seek to justify a 
heretic," he said scornfully. ** You know my will, holy 
fathers. Let him suffer and die as he deserves, and spare 
no pains to bring to justice all who may be connected with 
this unholy deed. * * 

In spite of myself my heart sank within me, for now I 
could not see a ray of light anywhere. I looked eagerly 
around the room, but nowhere could I see one sign of pity. 
Father Parsons was smiling with vindictive triumph, whil^ 
Scfior Toledo and his son Pablo sought not to conceal their 
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cruel joy. In truth, there was on the face of the latter such 
a look as I trust I may never see again, for it revealed the 
unholy triumph of a fiend, and not the victory of a human 
being. 

But a moment later a new feeling possessed, not cHiIy 
me, but everyone else present. The King, who had taken 
two steps towards the door, stood still, while the laugh of 
triumph which Pablo Toledo gave ended in a cry of fierce 
anger. Many others, too, stared open-mouthed, while 
angry murmurs passed from lip to lip. And this was 
caused by a woman's voice speaking clearly and steadily, a 
voice which to me was sweeter than any music outside 
heaven. 

** I claim to speak, your Majesty. I deny what Father 
Parsons hath said. That man is innocent I " 

I turned my eyes towards Sefiorita de Valencia as she 
spoke, and then I prayed God to forgive me for the cruel 
words I had spoken to her. 

** Your name, woman?" said the King, passing his 
hands across his dull-looking eyes, as though he could not 
see clearly. 

'' Isabella de Valencia, only child of Don Fernando 
Basilio de Valencia," she replied. 

" And you claim to speak, and declare this man inno- 
cent after what the holy father hath said ? * ' 

••I do." 

" Take her away. She is mad ! " cried many voices. 

** Nay, she shall speak," said the King. Perchance he 
was movol by the beauty of her face, for, although she 
looked pale and worn, never had I seen her so lovely as on 
that day. ** What would you say, maiden? Our ear is 
ever open to the faithful daughters of Spain, and especially 
to those who are the children of our noble cavaliers who 
have served us so well." 

** I say, your Majesty, that Rupert Hamstead is inno- 
cent of that which hath been laid to his charge. This I 
swear." 

** But Father Parsons declares that he saw the arm 
move, and that afterwards a false image hath been dis- 
covered." 

" I swear he is innocent, your Majesty. I swear that 
he is ignorant of all these things." 
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** Then believe you that a miracle was really wrought ? " 
asked the King, who seemed much moved. 

She hesitated a second, and then replied : 

** No, your Majesty.'' 

** Then if he is innocent, someone else is guilty.'' 

'•Yes, sire!" 

** Know you who is the guilty person? " 

"Yes, sire!" 

"Who, then?" 

" I am guilty, sire I " 

"You?" 

"Yes, sire I" 

" For a moment a great hush fell upon us all. We 
could hear the beating of our hearts, while even the King 
stood aghast, and incapable of speedi. 

" You did this blasphemous thing? " 

"Yes, sire I" 

" Why? " 

" To save my mother and her cdd servant." 

Again the King paused, and by the look in his eyes I 
thought he was puzzled. 

" But how could you think to save your mother by such 
means? " 

" I believed that these men were sent by God to take my 
loved ones away from those who sought their death. Once 
before had they saved Esther Truscott, even on the day 
when she was dragged to the stake on the Circo 
Romano." 

" Aye, I remember hearing about it," said the King, 
like a man speaking to himself. 

" For this they were taken and cast into prison, and 
after this I did many things to try and save their lives." 

" Aye," said the King — ^forgetting, as I believe, his 
exalted position in his interest in her story — " and what 
then?" 

" When I knew they were to be tried at El Cristo de la 
V^a, I knew also that an appeal would be made to the 
figure on the altar. Then did I conceive tlus thing in order 
to save their lives. " 

" Your Majesty, she is mad," said more than one voice. 

" I am not mad," she said. " I did this, and the man 
Ruperto Hamstead is innoc^it. He knew naught of it, 
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neither he nor his companions. They were as much aston- 
ished as the others. " 

** But again I ask, how could saving these men also save 
your mother? " asked the King, still forgetting the horror 
of her deed in his desire to know the workings of the young 
maid's mind. 

" I knew that such an event would give them much 
consideration, and I believed that you would desire to see 
them. I knew also that you had commanded my mother 
to your presence out of respect for my noble father. More- 
over, I saw that they were strong, courageous men, and 
would dare much to save my mother. " 

" Then it was you who caused their weapons to be 
restored? " 

** It was I, sire," and her voice trembled not one whit, 
neither did either her eyelids or her mouth quiver. 

** But there is something else," said the King. ** You 
could not do these things alone. You could not have taken 
away the holy image alone, neither could you have placed a 
false one in its place. Nor, indeed, could you alone have 
restored the weapons of these Englishmen." 

At this she was silent, and, as I thought, her face became 
paler. 

** She is mad, your Majesty," said Sefior Toledo. 
** Her troubles have bereft her of her right faculties." 

** Silence! " said the King angrily, and I saw by his 
face that his mind was slowly grasping the issues of the 
strange confession he had been hearing. 

** Had you an accomplice? " 

"Yes, sire." 

** Tell me his name." 

She opened her mouth as if to speak, but no word 
escaped her. 

** You know his name? " 

'•Yes, sire!" 

•* Tell me his name, I command you, " 

•* No, sire, I cannot tell you." 

** You refuse! " And the King spoke as though he 
were as much astonished as angry. 

** I will not tell you his name," she replied. 

•• Why will you not tell? " he asked, still, as I be- 
lieved, much wrought upon by her beauty and her strange 
confession. 
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She remained silent and motionless. 

** Is it some man that you love? " 

** As you mean it — no, sire ! ** 

'* Then why will you not tell ? " 

** Because it is not right that I should. He was but my 
instrument; mine was the hand that guided it. He had no 
will, no thought in the matter. I planned it all, willed it 
all. I will bear the penalty." 

" But tell me his name. This shall be borne in mind." 

** No, sire, I cannot tell." 

** You refuse to tell your King I " 

** I cannot, sire — I cannot ! " 

" Arouse me not to anger, maiden," and I saw his pale, 
unhealthy fac^ grow red with rage. ** For the last time, I 
command you — tell me the name of your accomplice. " 

** No, sire, I cannot." 

For a moment he was silent, then he stamped his foot 
in anger. As he did so, a cry like that of a man in agony 
escaped him. As I was told, while at the Escurial, he 
suffered much in this foot, and so sensitive was it to pain 
that he could not touch it without sore torment. The stamp 
which he gave, therefore, caused him such agony that he 
lost control of himself. 

** Throw both her and him into the dungeons ! " he 
cried, ** the dark ones at the entrance of the garden I And 
see that the truth is got from her. She is a heretic herself 
as well as her mother ! Let my will be done. The peas, 
the screws, the rack — let them all be applied until she hath 
told the villain's name. After that, let them both die." 

Then he hobbled out of the room, and I knew by his 
face that he suffered scarcely less agony than that to which 
he had doomed the woman who, by her great deed of sacri- 
fice, had sought to save my life. 

Of what took place after that, I have but little know- 
ledge, so overwhelmed was I by what I had seen and heard. 
For although I have, according to my remembrance, faith- 
fully set down how Isabella de Valencia sought to prove 
my innocence of the charge Father Parsons had brought 
against me, yet so overwrought was I during the whole 
time, that doubtless much escaped my notice, and many 
words were uttered which under ordinary circumstances I 
should have remembered. Therefore, being as it were 
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like a man stunned, I realised scarce anything until pre- 
sently I found myself in a foul dungeon, which had evi- 
dently been dug out of the soil. 

For some little time, moreover, I could not well connect 
the things which I had heard and seen, but this was not for 
long. As I thought of what this maid had done, my heart 
grew warm, and then my brain became clear and strong. 
It was then that I saw the meaning of much that had been 
dark to me. This maid, whom I had declared to be un- 
worthy to be the daughter of an Englishwoman, had all 
along been planning for her liberty. It was because of this 
that she desired me to write this letter; it was she who had 
been matching her wits against those of Senor Toledo and 
Father Parsons. It was she who had caused the supposed 
miracle to be worked on our behalf. It was she who 
abetted her mother's escape. Moreover, she had done it 
all warily, so warily that at the time she was not suspected 
of these things. 

Concerning the name of her accomplice there could be 
no mistake or mystery. The young priest, I ago Alicante, 
had done her bidding. I recalled his wild prayer for for- 
giveness and his frantic appeals. Because he loved her, 
he could not refuse to do her bidding, and she had used her 
power over him to try and save her mother. 

" God forgive me for misjudging her ! ** I prayed again 
and again, for now I realised her nobility, now I saw a 
woman as far above others as the stars were above the 
earth. There was no need for her to speak. Evidently 
Father Parsons had so framed his story that no suspicion 
could fall upon her, and yet, knowing that thereby she was 
dooming herself to the anger of Church and King, she had 
told her story. 

** Oh, how I love her! " I cried aloud, my heart all 
aflame, and even as I heard myself saying this came the 
determination to save her. Hitherto I had done nothing, 
but now I must act. Hitherto I could do nothing, for it 
had come to me that she would be safe until the King's 
return, but now I must save her. But how? 

I saw now, moreover, that Sefior Toledo and his son 
together with Father Parsons had so framed their story 
that all the blame should fall upon me and none upon her. 
Doubtless they had reasons for doing this. Doubtless they 
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knew of what she had done, and were also aware of the part 
lago Alicante had taken in the matter. This fact explained 
all that I had seen and heard, and I felt sure they had 
hoped that their knowledge would cause her to be their will- 
ing slave. I felt sure, moreover, that she had defied them 
to do their worst, and they, discovering her mind, had 
devised some other means of bending her will according to 
their desire. 

At first I could not help wondering that the King had 
not remarked upon the great disparity of Father Parsons' 
statements, and those which the senorita had afterwards 
made; but as all the world knows, he was not a man of 
judgment; rather he was carried hither and thither by his 
passions and his desires. 

All these thoughts and many more came rushing into 
my mind during the time which I spent in the dark dungeon 
into which I had been cast, and a thousand times did I up- 
braid myself for being a blind, witless clown. 

Had I the brains of a rabbit, I told myself again and 
again, I should have known all these things, and have long 
before led her into liberty. Even yet, however, I could not 
explain everything. I reflected that she might have 
escaped with her mother on the day that Mawgan Killigrew 
and John Trenoweth went away with the gipsies. Why, 
then, had she not done so? But rack my brains as I might, 
the meaning of this, as well as that of many other things, 
came not to me. 

But how to save her ? That was now the great ques- 
tion. I realised the situation. We were both in priscm, 
both in dungeons. I called to mind the King's command, 
and then my heart gave a great leap. We were in dun- 
geons at the entrance of the gardens. How many were 
fiiere? Possibly only three or four. If this were so, we 
might be close together ! The thought filled me with de- 
light. Ah ! but how long would she be kept in her prison 
before torture was applied ? The King in his passion had 
commanded torture. I must waste no time. 

Not a ray of light reached me, therefore I could not tell 
how I was situated; so I crept slowly around, feeling the 
sides of my prison with my hands. As well as I could make 
out, the place was well-nigh round, and measured, it might 
be, twelve feet across. After a time, I discovered an aper- 
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ture which I took to be a doorway, but which presently 
turned out to be a place intended for prayer. After fully 
examining this aperture with my fingers, and satisfying 
myself that it was not a doorway, I continued my search, 
until I presently gave a cry of joy, for I knew that I had 
found a doorway. 

** This doorway must lead somewhere," I thought, ** but 
where? Can it be possible that I am divided from her by 
only a few inches of wood ? * * 

I listened intently, but all was silent as death. 

" If I could only break down that door," I thought. 
** Let me try its strength "; but before I could put my 
thought into deeds, I heard a murmur of voices. I there- 
fore remained quiet, and made no movement whatever, for 
I knew that if I were discovered in making an attempt to 
escape I should be guarded with greater vigilance. Hard 
as it was, therefore, to keep still, I waited for a long time 
in silence; and in this I was wise, for ere long I heard the 
sound of voices again, which was presently followed by a 
flash of light, and the opening of my prison door. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

THE PASSAGE FROM THE ALCAZAR TO THE TORRES DEL ORO. 

A GAOLER entered bearing a candle in one hand, and a plate 
of food in another. At the door stood another man, who 
was evidently his comrade. 

** A good appetite, Sefior Englishman," he said, with a 
laugh. ** Yet why you should be fed it puzzles me. to know. 
A waste of food and wine, I call it. Feed one day and burn 
the next I Hah! hah! " 

The man's voice was thick, and, if I mistook not, he had 
been drinking. If this were so, his tongue might be loosed. 

** Have you brought me much wine ? " I asked. 

•* Aye," he said, ** a quart. If you were to be a 
prisoner long, you would have none, but it is our rule to 
give a man plenty of both good food and wine, when he is 
to be burned the next day. Hah ! hah 1 foolishness, I call 
it, and a waste of good victuals. But what would you? 
The holy fathers will have it so." 

** Then I am to be burned to-morrow? " I said, noting 
that the man was well-nigh drunk. 

** Aye, to-morrow. But fear not, man; you are to have 
a priest, I am told, which is more than you, being a heretic, 
deserve. Besides, I have heard that if the faggots burn 
well, a man suffers naught after the first strong flame. It 
is not you who are to be pitied — ^it is the sefiorita." 

** Aye," I said, keeping myself as well under control 
as I was able; ** and are you fond of wine? " 

"By the Mass, and am I not! Already, the King 
having lately come to Seville, we have made merry, and 
both my mate and I have drunk both well and long. Let 
the King come often, I say, for when he is here good wine 
is plenteous. Why, that which I have brought you is rarely 
strong. Is that not so, Carlos? " 

** Yes, Matte, very strong. Ah ! by the Mass, I would I 
had the drinking of it instead of this English heretic. " 

The man spoke with a hiccup, and evidently their con- 
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viviality had unloosed their tongues. If I could only lead 
them to tell me the things I wanted to know I 

** Come, eat your supper, Senor Englishman. Hark ! 
The clock strikes ten, and we have promised to meet our 
companions in the wine shop in the Calle del Guzman el 
Bueno. Eat, man — quickly, for I must take the jug and the 
plate away with me.'* 

** Nay, be not over hasty," I said. ** I have been 
lonely for many months, and the sound of your voice does 
me good. You are both right pleasant fellows. Besides, 
you say I am to be burned to-morrow." 

" Aye, to-morrow, at noon. I tell you, sefior, we will 
be there, and, heretic though you are, we will bid you Va 
con Dios.** 

** And the sefiorita, will she bum with me? ** I said, 
trying to speak carelessly. 

** By San Jos^, but you be a cool-headed caballeroy 
sefior," said one, with a laugh. ** Mostly the heretics cry 
aloud for help, or else they sit like men deaf and dumb and 
paralysed. Aye, but you are a brave man. No^ senor, 
the sefiorita will not burn with you. What would you? 
She is of noble family, and reared in the faith. When she 
will die I know not. Possibly not for many days. She is 
to have the torture, man, the torture. Aye, I would like 
to see her as she walks with her bare feet upon the peas. 
I would like to see her placed on the rack and hear her 
scream." 

** Oh, she will not scream," said the other. ** She is a 
Valencia, and as proud as Don Guzman. When we took 
her food just now, she would not speak to us. She hath 
also refused to see a holy father. But what would you? 
She is the daughter of an English mother, else would she 
not have done such a terrible thing. By the Mass, I won- 
der the saints did not strike her dead. But eat, sefior, eat, 
for we must go. " 

** Nay, nay," I said. " Surely there is no need yet. 
I long for company, and you be pleasant sefiors. Then, 
too, you be caballeros. I am an English caballero^ and you 
are Spanish. Surely you come of noble families? " 

" I am, Mateo de Castile," replied the man proudly, 
and I saw I had pleased them by my words, for there is no 
man under heaven so full of vanity as a Spaniard. '* M3F 
s 
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friend is Carlos de Andaluda. 5f , senor, we have good 
blood in our veins." 

'* Then, sefiors, I ask you to drink my wine. I am not 
thirsty. I will eat and you shall drink. " 

'* Btuna^** was'the r^ly. '* No one will know. The 
priest is not coming to you till to-morrow, and the senorita 
is in the next dungeon but one — ^is it the next but cme, or the 
next but two, Mateo? Anyhow, from here we can hear 
everything. Aye, let us drink, then," and each took a 
deep draught of the wine. 

'* Oh, that I had a gallon instead of a quart," I thought. 
" Still, I must make the most of my chance. " 

" This is not an ordinary prison, is it? " I asked. 

** Prison, seiior; this is no prison — ^and yet it is, seeing 
there are four dungeons here, in which prisoners are often 
put — but really is part of a tunnel, and the tunnel leads to 
the Torres del Rio, half a mile from here. " 

** Ah, is there a tower by the river? " I asked. 

** Aye, there is. A watch tower, built by the Moors. 
Many call it the Tcures del Oro, because it gleams yellow 
when the sun is setting." 

** Ah, a watch tower," I said; ** then I suppose soldiers 
are there? " 

** No, sefior, no; only an old man, but he is very wake- 
ful, and he gives the signals. Oh, and he never drinks, 
never, never I He sits alone in the little room at the mouth 
of the tunnel, and thinks and dreams, but never drinks. 
Ob> what a fool he is ! " 

** Aye, but we do, Carlos, and there is at least a pint 
left. You do not desire it, excellency? " 

** Oh, no — drink, Ustedes (your honours). I desire it 
not. I am thinking of the poor senorita, who tried to save 
my life, and who committed such a terrible deed of blas- 
phemy." . ^ 

** Ah I but she can pay for many Masses, and then — ^but 
doth she not deserve to suffer? " 

** Aye, to take El Cristo from the altar and to put in its 
stead an unholy image I Saints preserve us I But there, 
she is nobly bom, and, as you say, next to her is another 
dungeon, and after that, the long black tunnel to the Torres 
del Oro. It is said, moreover, that her dungeon is haunted. 
A beautiful Moorish maid was kept there in the time of 
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Ferdinand and Isabella, and sHe died there. A noble 
Spaniard loved her, and tried to convert her, but she died 
unrepentant." 

** Was she burned? " I asked. 

•* Nay, the noble don killed her with his own sword to 
save her, and then he killed himself. It is said that they 
both come back and moan and moan. Eh, Carlos, it is my 
turn to drink." 

** Ah, well," said the other, ** if they come back, the 
seiiorita cannot get away from them. Neither can any 
sound be heard from any of these dungeons — that is, in the 
palace above. Ah, Madre de DioSy they are deep down, 
and a man might howl himself hoarse and no one could hear 
him. Besides, the doors are locked, and I have the keys 
here. But the senor has eaten his supper, and we have 
drunk the wine, and — by the Mass, I believe I am horracho 
— I have drunk too much wine. Hie ^I am drunk ! " 

Without waiting a second, I struck him a heavy blow 
between the cheek and the ear which laid him senseless, 
and then turned to the other. He, seeing what I had done, 
staggered towards me, but he, too, was overcome with 
drink. Ordinarily he would have been no match for me, 
being at least forty pounds lighter than I, and having no 
quality of muscle, so that in his half-drunken condition I 
had little trouble in dealing with him. 

In less time than it takes me to tell, I had pulled off from 
the taller of the two men a well-made garment which the 
Spaniards call a casaca^ and which they wear beneath their 
capes; I also took his manto (a long garment which hangs 
from the shoulder), together with his weapons and hat. 
This done, I searched for the keys, which the man named 
Carlos carried, and prepared to depart. 

Both men lay as though they were dead, but I knew 
they were not, although the blows I gave them were not 
those from a maiden's hand. They were only stunned, and 
would wake to consciousness in a few minutes; but even 
then I imagined they would be too drunk to make much 
ado, even although what they had said about the depth of 
the dungeons was true. 

A few seconds later, holding the candle in one hand and 
the keys in the other, I was in the next prison, and having 
carefully locked the door behind me I looked around me. 
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I saw that this contained two doors : the one through which 
I had passed, and the other on the opposite side. This 
latter one I unlocked without difficulty, and then found my- 
self in a passage, which evidently led to the garden en- 
trance. I dared not stay long to examine it, however : 
too much depended on my speed of action. I much mar- 
velled that no one was here, keeping watch, but I imagined 
that the guard would be at the outer door ! so holding my 
candle high I looked around me to try and find the door 
which led to the other calabozos, as the Spaniard called them, 
and having found it I unlocked it with trembling hands. 

" Oh, God help me I " I cried, and then I gave a cry of 
dismay. The place was empty. I looked around me and 
searched every crevice; but there was nothing, nothing ! 

** She hath been taken to some other prison," I thought; 
** but where? I cannot try to escape without her I Ah, 
what is that? " 

It sounded like a human voice, but I was not sure. 

** No one must enter," I thought, as I locked the door 
behind me. ** Ah, but there must be another door here, 
even as there are in the others I Ah I " 

" Oh, Lord Christ help ! " 

It was her voice. God be praised, she was near ! 

Again I examined the walls of the dungeon, and then 
I discovered the door, which I had before failed to find. It 
was placed close to the little aperture which had been dug 
out for a prie dieu^ and a minute later I had entered another 
cell.* 

The candle now burnt low, but there was still an inch 
or more left, and by its light I saw the woman I had come to 
seek kneeling and praying. 

**Sefiorita!" 

She turned and saw me, but did not know who it was. 
Wearing the gaoler's clothes, she took me for one of them. 

** Sefiorita, be of good cheer; I have come to save you. " 

This I said in English, whereupon she started up and 
gazed around her like one in great fear. 

* The cells described in the foregoing pages may be seen to-day 
under the Alcazar at Seville. The tunnel between them and the 
Torres del Oro, which stands on the banks of the Guadalquivir, also 
remains, although it is now carefully built up at both ends, and is 
never used. — J. H. 
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•* Senor HamsteadI " 

" Yes, I am going to save you, to take you to your 
mother." 

** How came you here? " 

** There is not time to tell, seiiorita. But come, I will 
lead you to liberty." 

For a moment she seemed to be struggling with her- 
self, and then I saw a change come over her. Tlie fear had 
gone out of her eyes, and in them had come a look of 
defiance. 

** And if I do not choose to go with you? " she said 
haughtily. 

** I shall still take you," I replied; my heart had grown 
angry again. I knew not why it was, but each time we had 
been alone together, she had aroused a feeling of rage 
within me, even although my heart was hot with love. 

** You take me against my will I " 

** Yes, against your will." 

** You have boasted before, Senor Englishman," she 
said. ** When we were at the Escurial, you said you would 
take me away. But did you? Did you even make the 
attempt?" 

** That was because I was not a fool," I replied. 

** During the journey from the Escurial to Seville, when 
Pablo Toledo played into your hands — what then? " 

** I had given him my word of honour." 

She laughed scornfully, whereupon I could have struck 
her, so great was my rage ; yet could I also have fallen at 
her feet and pleaded for her love- 

• ** For months have I been immured in Seville, but what 
did you? Aye, I heard of you. You ate your food and 
drank your wine, yet you stayed in a prison from which a 
child might have escaped. * * 

** And that is a lie, mistress," I replied, ** and the taunt 
is an unworthy one. For even although I could have 
escaped, I knew not where to find you, and I had vowed 
that I would never escape until I could take you with me. 
Besides, I was told again and again that, though closely 
confined, naught of harm would happen to you until the 
King's return, and perhaps not even then. But, come, you 
must go ^th me now ! " 

"Whither?" 
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" Whither I shall lead you," I replied grimly. 
'* There are worse things than death/' she said. 
*' And they?" I asked. 

'* One is to bear the company of a man that one despises 
and hates." 

At this I turned on my heel to go without her, for after 
all, a man is more deeply wounded by the words of the 
woman he loves than by those from one for whom he cares 
not. Besides, her hatred and anger were unreasonable, 
even although I was a heretic and an Englishman. Still, 
I did not go far away; I remembered what the men had said, 
and then I could not leave her. How in truth could I, 
when that very day she had aroused the King's rage in order 
to save my life? 

** You shall have my company no longer than is neces- 
sary, mistress," I said. ** As soon as I can deliver you 
from danger, you shall go where you will. Nay, I will not 
even seek to take you to your mother if you desire it not. 
But you sought to save my life to-day, and now I save 
yours." 

** How? " she asked, keeping her face away from me. 

** By leading you from this prison to the Torres dd 
Oro, by the banks of the river. It is guarded by one man 
only, and we can escape him. " 

She turned her face towards me, and I saw that her eyes 
burned with a strange light. 

** Try me not too far, sefiorita," I went on. ** Did I 
not love you with the love of a mad young fool, I had left 
you here, in spite of what you have done for me. Besides, 
the candle bums low, and it is full half a mile from here to 
the tower." 

** How did you get here? " she asked. ** How did you 
escape the gaolers? " 

** That is a story for another time," I replied; ** already 
we have wasted precious time. See, I will unlock this 
door, and it leads to the tunnel; now, come ! " 

** You know I hate you, despise you ! " she said, her 
teeth set and her eyes gleaming. 

** You may hate me, for my time hath not yet come," I 
replied, ** but despise me you do not. Aye, and the hate 
will pass away, and ere long you shall pray me to stay by 
Your side." 
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" Never, never I why " 

** What? '* I asked, seeing her pause. 

** Nothing-; only I long to curse you ! " 

"Curse me if you will, mistress, but you come with me I 
You know you long to come, you know you have been fight- 
ing against your desires all the time you have spoken. 
Take my hand." 

I held it out as I spoke, and seeing her hesitate I re- 
peated my request. 

** You tried to save my life," I went on. ** Yoii did 
a noble thing, senorita; so noble and grand was it, 
that I cannot believe you hate me, even in spite of what 
you say." 

** Oh, but I do, I do. Leave me here to die. Oh, you 
will be kind if you will do that." 

** Do you r^ly wish it, senorita? " I said. ** Do you ? 
Well, a man cannot bear everything. Be it as you will; 
there, I hold out my hand for the last time, and if you take 
it not now I leave you here in the darkness and to your 
doom." 

Holding the flickering candle in my left hand, I held out 
my right to her, watching her eyes as I did so. But it was 
not hatred I saw there, I could have sworn that — it was fear. 
And yet it was not the fear of death. She had braved that 
in the presence of the King even without flinching. It was 
fear of another nature, but what it was I could not tell. 
Presently our eyes met, and as if by magic hers changed. 
I felt myself gaining the mastery over her. She seized my 
hand feverishly. 

** Let us go," she said; ** let us go. I must find my 
mother; but oh, if you only knew how I hate you ! " 

** But you obey me, mistress," I said. We walked 
along the gloomy passage, which was barely wide enough 
for us to pass side by side. 

After we had gone some little distance my heart grew 
tender again, and there rose up within me a great over- 
mastering love which made me ashamed of the way I had 
spoken to her. 

** Are you afraid? " I said. 

'•No." 

** Are you weary? " 

" No. How did you get away from those two men? " 
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'' Easily. They were Spaniards/' and I laughed care- 
lessly, because I wanted her to think well of me. 
" You are sure they will not find us, iMow us? " 
** They are both locked in the dungeon where I was 
placed." 

"You did it?" 

•• Aye; these are the k^s they carried." 
The light, which had been flickering lower and lower, 
went out, and then I thought her hand fastened itself more 
closely around mine. 

" I trust it is not far," I said, as I felt my way alcmg in 
the utter darkness. " Do not be afraid, senorita; it cannot 
be far, and I, by keeping my hand against the side, cannot 
go wrong." 

** Sefior," she said presently, *• I called you a coward. 
You are not a coward. Will you forgive me? I hate you, 
but you are not a coward ! " 

At this my heart grew more tender towards her, and 
words of love were again on my lips, but I never spoke them, 
for a strange sound attracted my attention. 
" Hark, what is that? " I said. 

I held her hand in mine while I listened. Surely, surely 
there was the sound of footsteps. 
•* Are we followed ? " she asked. 

** No, the sound is before us, not behind. We must be 
at the Torres del Oro. Yes, we are; here are some steps. '* 
Again we listened, and this time we heard not only foot- 
steps, but the sound of human voices. 
** It will be a storm, I think ! " 

" Aye, there be black clouds. If it rains, the faggots 
will bum badly to-morrow. But I must go! Buenas 
nochesy Tito. Sleep well." 

** Aye, I think I may sleep a little to-night, for the city 
is quiet." 

** You fear not to spend the night alone in the tower? " 
" Why should I? I wear a relic of my patron saint 
close to my heart. Padre Tittioteo gave it me five years 
ago last Candlemas, and he told me it would keep away all 
evil spirits. Besides, I have said my prayers. Buenas 
noches,^* 

The footsteps died away, and silence reigned. 

" I think we can try now," I said; then, holding her 
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with my left hand, and the sword I had taken from the 
gaoler in my right, we silently crept up some stone stairs, 
until I felt my head touch a trap-door. ' * 

** Do not be afraid for me," she said. ** You shall not 
find me helpless.*' 

Thereupon I put forth my strength, and the trap-door 
slowly moved. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

A JOURNEY FROM MIDNIGHT TO MORNING. 

" Madre de Dios I Che es esla f ' ' 

Before he had time to speak another word I had sprung 
upon the little man who was the keeper of the tower, and 
held him fast. 

*' There is nothing- for you to be alarmed about, Senior 
Tito," I said with a laugh, for though I knew dangers sur- 
rounded us, the joy in my heart caused me to make light of 
them. 

** But, but ** he struggled to say. 

** Be silent, Sefior Tito," I said. ** I am in a dangerous 
mood just now, although I speak pleasantly. This sword 
is sharp, and ^th it I could easily silence you once and for 
all. But this I do hot wish to do, for I am not one who can 
lightly kill such a man as you. Nevertheless, if you make a 
noise, I must" 

As I spoke I saw the sefiorita gazing eagerly around the 
room, her eyes gleaming like coals of fire. 

** You must obey the sefior," she said quietly. ** I 
think he means to keep his word. " 

" What do you wish me to do? " said Tito. 

*' You must answer our questions first. I3 anyone 
coming to you to-night? " 

** Aye, two soldiers come at midnight." 

'• What is the hour now? " 

•' It is past eleven." 

** Then, senor," and she spoke to me, ** we must bind 
him securely, and we must gag him so that he cannot utter 
a cry. After that we must leave him. Before midnight 
we must be far away." 

She spoke almost in a tone of command, and yet be- 
cause she spoke more kindly her voice was to me as sweet 
as the sound of a running brook. There was but little light 
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in the room, for oaly oae candle burnt in the tower-keeper's 
room, but there was enough for me to see her face plainly. 
It was no longer pale and haunted, as when she was alone 
in her prison, while the fearful look had gone from her eyes. 
Her hair hung in waving masses over her shoulders and 
down even to her waist, and to me she seemed the embodi- 
ment of womanly beauty and courage. Hat or cloak she 
had none, and while she was not clad in a way befitting her, 
her very dishabille made her to me more lovely. 

In less time than it takes me to write I had bound Tito 
securely, and while he had no difficulty in breathing, I saw 
to it that he was not able to cry aloud. While I bound him 
the senorita took an old cape from the wall, and by means 
of the hood she covered her face entirely. She also took old 
Tito's sword, and by means of a girdle fastened it to her 
side. 

** Farewell, Tito," I said. ** I will not tell you who wc 
are. It will be all the better for you when the soldiers 
come." 

With that we let ourselves out, and having locked the 
door behind us, stood by the bank of the river. 

** Thank God I " I cried, as I breathed the cool night air. 

For a moment the sense of freedom almost stunned me. 
For long months I had been closely immured and carefully 
guarded, so that in spite of my most sanguine hopes I saw 
no means of escape. My mind, moreover, was filled with 
fears for the maid I loved — aye, and fears for myself also, 
for even although I might set her free, she would, I felt 
sure, retain her hatred for me. Even an hour before, only 
the black night of despair reigned, while now I stood be- 
neath the great dome of God's blue sky, and she I loved 
stood by my side. It was true we were friendless in a 
strange city. Were we again captured no possibility of 
escape would there be, while cruel tortures and a ghastly 
death would await us both. Moreover, we were without 
money and without horses, neither had I a friend in the 
whole of Spain, save Mawgan Killigrew and John Tren- 
oweth, who, like myself, were in constant danger. But 
that daunted me not one whit, neither did it cause one 
tremor in my heart, for God hath so made man that, when 
he is beside the maid he loves, he can cast aside fear, and 
laugh even in the face of death. 
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At our feet rolled sullenly the tawny waters of the river 
Guadalquivir^ on whose banks» here and there, a flickering 
light gleamed. Moonless though the night was, we could 
see the domed roofs of ancient church towers, while, even 
as we stood there, we heard the deep tones of one of the 
great cathedral bdls. 

* • Whither go we ? ' * It was the sefiorita who spoke. 

"To Granada," I said. 

** Know you the way? " 

•* No, save that it is due east from Seville. " 

She spoke no other word, and together we walked away. 

"You feel no fear?" 

" No, I fear nothing." 

And so, r^ardless of danger and forgetful of all things 
save that the seiiorita was near me, I walked by her side. 
After all, we were but boy and girl, and I, at least, knew not 
nor thought of the gathering darkness. 

I had made up my mind to go to Granada because I re- 
membered that on the day when Mawgan and John Tren- 
oweth took the Englishwomen away the name of this place 
had been mention^. In truth, I had heard it even as my 
senses were departing from me and the earth seemed 
fading from my sight. It was little to go upon, 
but it was all we had. Well I knew that every Spanish 
port was guarded, and right sure was I that we should be 
hunted like foxes; but what then ? What was the good of 
being an Englishman if I could not trust in God, and in His 
strength fight against odds? Even that night we had 
escaped, when all escape seemed impossible. In spite of 
the commands of the King and the anger of the Church I 
stood free in the city of Seville, while the woman I loved 
was by my side. 

Even now as I write I can scarce repress a shudder at the 
perils which faced us; but then I knew no fear. Nay, 
though I walked with a naked sword in my hand, and ex- 
pects! every minute to be pounced upon by some emissary 
of Church and King, I could have laughed aloud. For the 
blood of youth surged in my veins, I breamed the air of 
liberty, and I trust^ in the mercy of a loving God to whom 
my mother had taught me to pray from my earliest child- 
hood. 

She asked no questions, neither did she seem desirous 
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of knowing the plans I made. Perchance her new-found 
liberty made her heedless of danger, even as it had made 
me fearless. 

** We must get horses," I said presently. 

** Yes," she replied, as though the thing presented no 
difficulty. 

** I have no money," I said. 

** Neither have I," she replied, and then I laughed 
aloud. 

** You seem merry, senor. " 

** Aye, I am merry," I replied. ** It is good to breathe 
the air of liberty." 

** Do you imagine we shall not be followed ? " 

** Aye, we shall be followed; but presently we will get 
horses." 

•*How?" 

** At present I know not; but we will. God will not 
mock us now." 

** Do you believe in God? " 

•* Aye, I do." 

** But you deny God, you mock the religion. How can 
a heretic expect God to help him ? " 

" Because he believes in a God of truth, and not of lies, 
sefiorita; because his God is not swayed by the caprices of 
priests and virgins and money-made saints." 

At this she made no reply, but I thought I heard her 
praying. I noticed, too, that a change had come in her 
manner of speech. She was much more subdued and 
gentle, and yet it was easy to tell by the way she had looked 
at Tito, the tower-keeper, and by the light in her eyes when 
she had fastened his sword to her side, that the fires of her 
Southern blood burned in her veins. 

We were now well out of the town, and were walking 
along a dusty track eastwards. 

•* God hath been very good," I said; ** our escape has 
not yet been made known. Even when it is discovered they 
will not know which way to look." 

Even as I spoke my heart gave a leap within me, for I 
heard the bell in the cathedral tower striking midnight. 

** The soldiers will be at the Torres del Oro now," she 
said. 

** Yes," I replied, and instinctively we quickened our 
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speed. A minute or so later I turned and saw a bright light 
in the sky. 

*• Ah," she said, " 'tis the signal I " 

"What signal?" 

" The fire is lit in the Torres del Ora See the golden 
flames ! It is always lit so when the city is aroused. That 
is one reason why it is called the tower of gold. The search 
for us will begin soon. Hearken, what is that? " 

It was the sound of horse's hoofs. 

** They are not coming after us, but towards us," I said. 

•* The fire summons the outlying guards," she replied. 

We walked steadily on. She never speaking a word, I 
puzzling what we should do next, for now I began to realise 
our peril. Closer and closer came the sound of the horse's 
hoofs, and then as I saw a horseman only a few yards from 
us, the sound ceased. A moment later I heard another 
rider approaching us from another direction. 

** Benito I Benito ! " cried the man close by us. 

•* Ah, Enrique. You see the flame of fire. I come. " 

I did not hesitate a second; had I, perchance I should not 
have lived to tell my story. After all, we were as yet only 
man to man, and he did not see us. He was a little man, 
too, and would have been laughed at were we seen standing 
side by side. Therefore was my work easy, for I dragged 
him from his horse as easily as if he were a boy, and by 
means of the Cornish wrestling trick which my father had 
learnt from Master John Carew, and which he had taught 
me, I threw the fellow with a tremendous thud on the 
ground. It was a somewliat cruel trick, for while it did not 
break the man's back, it went near to it; moreover, it 
stunned him so that I knew he would lie still an hour with- 
out knowing whether he was alive or dead. 

•* Take his horse, sefiorita," I said; ** God hath sent us 
our chance." 

Without a word she caught the bridle, and scarcely had 
she done so when the other came up. 

** Where are you, Enrique? There is no time to waste, 
and possibly there may be booty. The flame burns not for 
nothing." 

** Get off your horse, my little Spaniard," I said, " I 
need him." 

•* Get off my horse I " he said; " who are you ? " 
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" For the present it matters not to you who I am, my 
little man," I replied; ** the thing that matters is the loan 
of your horse, " 

'* Drop the bridle, or you are a dead man," he said 
haughtily. 

'' I shall not drop the bridle, ndther shall I be a dead 
man," I laughed. ** Get off, I tell you; I am much pressed 
for time, and your friend Benito is far from well. In fact, I 
am afraid I have broken his back." 

** Who are you? " he gasped. 

** I am Senor Hamstead, the English heretic," I said. 

With that he struck at me with his sword, but I evaded 
his blow easily, partly because his arm was entangled with 
his cloak, and partly because his horse moved^ 

** I am sorry to have to hurt you, my little sefior," I 
said, as I dragged him from his horse, ** but you will have 
it so," and then I struck him so heavily that he fell like a 
lump of lead. 

** Ah, you have not killed him? " 

" I do not think so, though I struck harder than I meant. 
Mount, seiiorita; look, the fire still burns." 

A minute later we were on horseback galloping east- 
ward. 

What I have written may seem like boastfulness, yet 
have I written down only what took place. Besides, I had 
done nothing to boast of. It was by no good deeds of mine 
that I possessed a strength beyond the ordinary, or that I 
had so learned to use my strength that men said I could fell 
an ox at a blow. Possibly, had it been a matter of sword- 
play, the fellow might have proved my master (although, in 
my pride, I doubt it much), but I knew that could I but get 
in one blow, we should have no further need to fear. 

We rode, it may be an hour or more, as hard as we 
dared. For riding at night is no easy matter in Spain, 
especially if the sky is moonless. As I have said beifore, 
the roads be but tracks, which are full of pitfalls, and great 
d^ep pools of mud. Moreover, all around Seville the 
country is as flat as a table, so that when the rains have 
been heavy the water cannot run away so quickly as it can 
in a hilly country. I repeat, therefore, that we rode as 
hard as we dared; nevertheless, we went at no great speed, 
so that when we at length stopped for our horses to get 
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breath, and I turned around, the flame of fire was still to 
be seen on the Torres del Oro; neither did it appear f^ away. 

** The country is hilly towards Granada, I have heard," 
I remarked quietly, although of a truth my heart was 
anxious. 

'* Yes, it is," replied the seficM-ita. 

** We must get to the hilly country before daylight," I 
said. ' ' Here the land is so flat and so treeless that we can 
easily be seen from afar; besides, our horses can be tracked. 
You are not weary, are you, seiiorita? " 

** No, I am not weary." 

After this we rode for some hours, and presently, when 
daylight began to appear, I saw that we were not far from 
the base of a great range of mountains. 

** Look," I said, ** once among those there will be a 
great difliculty in finding us. There ought to be shelter, 
too, in some of the great gorges. I have a shrewd sus- 
picion, moreover y that there is food in the saddlebags. 
Possibly there may be also a bottle of wine." 

She spoke not, but rode on, her eyes steadily fixed on 
the mountain range. Now that the day had dawned I could 
see her plainly, and then, in spite of her hatred towards me, 
I fell to feasting my eyes upon her. For she had thrown 
back the hood of old Tito's cloak, and thus revealed the 
wealth of her hair and the loveliness of her face, and al- 
though the stains of the gloomy tunnel we had passed were 
upon her, yet was she the most beauteous woman I had ever 
beheld, not even excepting my mother. As the sun rose 
higher, moreover, she seemed to throw off her gloom; her 
eyes sparkled again, while the blood mounted to her cheeks. 

Not that she in aught softened towards me, for although 
she ceased to wound me by cruel words, not one smile did 
she give me, neither did she say anything in kindness. 

** It hath been a wondrous escape," I said as we entered 
a valley. 

** The end is not yet." 

** Nevertheless, it hath been wonderful," I said. 

** I do not understand it," she said presently. ** How 
did you escape those gaolers ? " 

•* There is but little to be proud of in that," I said. 
** They had drunk much wine, and their tongues were un- 
loosed. That was how I learnt from them that a tunnel 
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ran from the dungeons to the river ; aye, and learnt, too, 
that you were close by. ' ' 

'* But they looked strong men ? " she said questioningly, 
but keeping her eyes away from me. 

•* For Spaniards th^ may be," I laughed, ** but then 
they had been drinking. Moreover, I flattered their vanitv, 
whereupon they became friendly, and greedily accepted the 
quart of wine which had been allowed to me. Then— well, 
it is easy to deal with drunken men, sefiorita. Besides, I 
am said to be strong of arm, and have learnt how to plant 
heavy blows.** 

** Then you did not kill them? ** 

" Nay; by this they will, I expect, be howling in order to 
get someone, to let them out of their prison. Perchance, 
too, they will have framed a clumsy story, in order to explain 
why they were so easily overcome. *' 

" Could you not have escaped as we travelled from the 
Escuriai to Seville? *' she asked presently. 

••Not with you," I replied. 

After this we rode on in silence for some time, until we 
entered a curiously-shaped gorge. I saw at a glance that 
it offered shelter as wdil from rain as from the sun. Be- 
sides, grass grew around, and a clear stream of water 
trickled down its slopes. " We will dismount here,*' I 
said, for I saw that she looked tired and faint. 

••No, let us goon.** 

•• We will dismount,** I repeated. ■ •• You need rest 
and food.** 

•• I shall go on alone, then.** 

•• No, you will not, mistress. You will have food, and 
then you will go to sleep. The horses, moreover, need it 
as wdlasyou.** 

She looked at me angrily, as if she would defy me; but 
I think her weariness overcame her, for without another 
word she leapt from her horse. 

•• If there be no food in the saddlebags, what then, 
Seiior Englishman? ** 

•• I saw a hut yonder; I shall go and get bread from the 
peasants who live there. '* 

* • But you have no money. * * 

*• Nevertheless, I shall get it. But there is no need. 
Here is bread and wine.'* 
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I tethered the horses as wdl as I was able, then I went 
back to her side. I found her sitting on a stone and look- 
ing towards the opposite side of the gorge. I do not think 
she saw me, for she took no notice ot my approach. Into 
her ey^ had come the look I had notked when I had com- 
manded her to follow me into liberty. 

'' Is it hatred, or is it worse? " I asked myself. '' She 
seems to fear nothing, and yet she is fiUed with dread. Why 
did she brave both the King and the Church in order to save 
my life, even while she confessed her hatred for me? " 

' ' Sefkorita, eat, " I said. 

She looked at me as though she would read my soul, 
then without a woixl she took die food I offered her. 

** Sefiorita,'' I said presently, ** you see that peak 
yondca-?'* " Yee.** 

" I am going to climb it," I said. ** FrcMii there I shall 
be able to see if we are followed. You will not be afraid to 
remain here while I tfm gone? " 

She locked around her like one filled with terror, and 
then she said, '' No, I shall not be afraid.'' 

** If we are not followed we shall spend most of the dsqr 
here," I sakl. '* You must rest. I will come back and sit 
by you while you sleep. " 

She shook her head as if in refusal. 

*' After you have slept you shall watch while I sleep," I 
sakl; *' then we will ride towards Granada. By to-morrow 
at this time we should be there. " 

Without another word I climbed the peak towards whidb 
I had pmnted, and looked eageriy around me. Away west- 
ward stretdied the great broad plain across whkh we had 
travelled, but no sign of a horseman did I see. ^ A great 
silence reigned. It might have been an uninhabited land, 
save for a few peasants' huts which were perhaps a league 
away. Having thus assured myself, I came down again, 
and I saw that she was anxious to know whether we had 
aught to fear. 

* * All is well, sefiorita; you may sleep, ' ' I sakL 

Thereupon I rolled up my cape for a pillow, and walked 
to a spot from which I could look down the gorge towards 
Seville. When I came back again she was fast asleep. 

Thus we spent the morning, she sleeping and I 
watching. 
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HOW THE SPANISH MAID CHALLENGED PABLO TOLEDO. 

I HAD passed through some strange experiences while I had 
been in Spain, but it seemed to me then, even as it seems to 
me noWf that this morning was more to be remembered than 
any other. Not that aught happened as men call happen- 
ing. As far as I can remember no sound reached me save 
the scream of an eagle, or the cry of a buzzard. Not a 
breath of wind stirred, not a blade of grass moved. The 
April sun beat down upon the great tawny rocks which 
ever3rwhere abounded, and had I not cast my eyes towards 
the horses (which, having satisfied their hunger with the 
rank grass which grew on the spot where I had tethered 
them, stood perfectly still), and the sleeping form of the 
Spanish maid, I might have fancied that I was utterly alone. 
I cannot say that I feared aught, and yet a namdess dread 
possessed me. 

In spite of our marvellous escape, I knew that we were 
in danger. Even although the King might cease to trouble 
concerning us, I knew that Father Parsons and Pablo 
Toledo would spare no effort to find us. Although the 
sefiorita had told me nothing of what had taken place while 
I had been imprisoned at Seville, I knew that Pablo had 
not given up hopes of winning her as his wife. I knew, 
moreover, that the account which Father Parsons had given 
to the King concerning the scene in El Cristo de la Vega 
was intended to shield her from danger, and yet to obtain 
power over her. Therefore, it was not to be believed that 
she would be allowed to escape without a struggle. The 
Church, moreover, was bitter against heretics, especially 
against English heretics. Again and again had I been told 
ol thdr sufferings, for the Spanish Churchman knew not 
the meaning of mercy. Inoffensive English sailors had 
been torn limb from limb; their bodies had been tortured 
with burning irons; their eyeballs had been plucked from 
tfieir sockets; while every other outrage that furious eccle- 
siastics could invent had been heaped upon them. It was 
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not likely, then, that I who had defied them, and who had 
again and again thwarted their purposes, would be allowed 
to go free, especially when I had dared to take the Spanish 
maiden with me. Even as I sat there I reflected that Pablo 
Toledo and his followers might be near. When such 
thoughts as these possessed me I would start up frantically 
and rush towards the horses, only to remind mysdf that the 
part of the gorge in which we were was curiously fashioned 
for a hiding-place, and that I should place the sefiorita in 
far greater danger by riding away in broad daylight. 

Not once, but a hundred times, did I cast my eyes to the 
spot where the woman I loved lay fast asleep. Sometimes 
as I watched her my heart grew warm and tender. I re- 
flected that again and again she had saved my life, and 
that it was through her that Mawgan Killigrew and John 
Trenoweth had been enabled to escape with the English- 
women. Moreover, as I remembered now, when I stood 
before the King she had come forward and declared that 
she, and not I, was guilty of sacrilege, and this only with 
the purpose of saving my life. I could have shouted for joy. 
But, again, as I remembered her words of scorn and hatred 
my anger grew hot, and I vowed that I would return scorn 
for scorn, and wound her even as she had wounded me. 

But I would save her ! I would take her to England ! 
That I vowed. How I knew not, yet was this res^ution 
fixed in my heart. Not that I expected her ever to love 
me, for although I had boasted to her that I would win her 
love I knew thkt the heart of such a woman as she would 
ever remain defiant. Sometimes, in truth, I desired not her 
love, so full of rage was my heart, yet did I long to conquer 
her, to bend her will to mine. 

Often did I think of Mawgan Killigrew and John Tren- 
oweth, even as I had thought of them during the long 
months we had been separat^. Had they ever thought of 
me, I wondered? Yes, they had, for we had vowed when 
first we saw the Spanish mountains that one should never 
be left in prison without the others seeking to set him free. 
But they had done nothing. And yet how did I know? 
Probably even then they were thinking and acting for me. 
Had they gone to Granada, I wondered ? Was the word I 
had heard but the will-o'-the-wisp o{ the imagination, or 
had they spoken it for my guidance? 
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And so the hours passed, while the sun climbed the 
heavens, and made even the desolate gorge in which I sat 
a very paradise of beauty. 

I have sometimes thought that this one morning 
changed me from a boy into a man, for the thoughts that 
filled my mind came not to me as I was in prison. And 
especially is this true of one thing which happened to me, 
and which I can find no words to describe, even as words 
always fail to tell of one's deepest feelings. It came about 
in this wise : I had been sitting long, thinking of these and 
other things, when I fell to musing concerning the religion 
of Spain, and of the ghastly deeds done in the name of Him 
Who took the little children in His arms. I remembered, 
too, the words Padre Sanchez had said to me when trying 
to cure me of what he called heresy, and as I remembered, a 
great unbelief came into my heart. 

" After all," I said, *' tiiere can be no God, or, if there 
be. He is a great Being who careth not for the sons of men. 
Half the wars, and half the cruelty of the world, have been 
caused by rdigion. That which I have done, I have done 
without God, even as what I shall do in the future will be 
done without Him.'* 

As this thought passed through my mind I seemed to 
feel a presence near me, and losing towards the sky it 
seemed to me as though I saw an angel's form with a face 
like my mother's. Then I heard one word, and only one. 
It reached me not, as I thought, through the ears, neither 
was it spoken by a human voice. Rather the whole of the 
valley was filled with it, even although a man might be by 
my side and never hear it at all. And the word was GOD, 
though it belonged to no human language, and was spoken 
rather to the soul than to the mind. As I heard it my fears 
and my doubts passed away, even as a summer vapour 
passes away when the sun arises in its strength, and my 
heart became light with joy. After that there was a great 
silence agsun, so great that it seemed to make a noise. 

'•ScfiorHamstead." 

I turned and saw the woman I loved standing by my 
side. 

'' It is your turn to sleep and mine to watch," she said. 

** You are refreshed, sefiorita? '* 

** Yes, I am refreshed and rested. "• 
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/' It is nooiiHday," I went <». '' There are bread and 

wine left from our moraing meal, seftorita. We wiU eat 

and dnnk. After that you shall watch, and I will sleep." 

Then we sat down toeat, and neither of us ^>oto a word 

duraig our meal, for she stiU ri^arded me with hauteur, 

while my mind was full (rf what seemed to me a Tision f rom 
on high. 

'' You will not be afraid while I am asleep? " 

"No." ^^^ 

" And you will awake me at the least sound? " 

•• Ycs--but •' 

I* But what?" 

** How do you know I shall not leave you while you are 
asleep?" ^ 

*• I shall not keep you if you desire to go," I replied 
quicUy. '' Nevertheless, you wiU not go." 

II Why? " she asked angrily. 
Because you dare not go away without me," and in 
spite of myself I sp<^e mockii^Iy. 

'' If Pablo T(4edo were to come? " she cried. 

'• Aye," I said, '• if he were tocome, what then? " 

*' I could go away with him. I could still be safe^f I 
would consent to be his wife. He would explain to the 
King— all— that is, all that hath taken place." 

" But you will not," I rqplied. 

" I hate you I Oh, how I hate you I " 

'' But you would not go away with Pabk> Toledo 1 " 

•* I would, I wouki," sheened, her eyes ablaze. " Oh, 
I have obeyed you because of your kmdness to my mother; 
but only because of that. At least Pablo Toledo is a Span- 
iard, and a brave man." 

" But you would noli go with hhn," I repeated quietfy. 
** Even although he were to come here while I was asleep, 
and were to breech you to fly with him, you would still stay 
by my side. Nay, you would wake me and a^ me to pro^ 
tect you from him. " 

To this she made no answer, but I knew by the trembling 
of her lips that she had weU-nigh lost control over herself. 

'* And to prove that I believe in what I say," I went on, 
'' I shall go to sleep in peace, sefiorita," and thereupon, 
without another word, I threw myself on the ground, and 
closed my eyes. 
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I must have been very tired, for I lost consciousness 
almost immediately. Perhaps the perfect silence and the 
warm, balmy air were favourable to this, for I did not ex- 
pect, even when I boasted of my peace of mind to the 
sefiorita, that sleep would come to me. Yet so it was, 
although my sleep was troubled. I dreamed that I could 
see the sefiorita's heart, and that it was full of hatred to- 
wards me. Nay, more than hatred, for I fancied tiiat she 
had murderous intents concerning me. I thought we were 
away together in a far country, and that while I was busy 
planning for her welfare, she came towards me with a knife 
in her hand, and vowed to kill me. 

•* You said I would not dare to go away without you," 
I heard her say. ^* I tell you I would rather die than go 
with you." 

With that she lifted her hand to strike me, while I 
struggled to defend myself. But this I could not do, for a 
great weight seemed to rest upon me; nevertheless, in my 
attempts to free myself from her, I thought the whole 
heavens were filled with fire, whereupon she became power- 
less. After that I fancied myself in England. I thought I 
was lying alone in my father's park, beneath one of the 
great oaks. While I lay there I thought I saw the sefiorita 
and Pablo Toledo walking together towards me. 

" You say I love him, and hate you," I heard her say. 
** I will show you that I hate him. See, this is the knife he 
gave me when we were in the dungeon together. With 
this I will kill him, and then I will fly with you whither you 
will." 

At this Pablo Toledo laughed. 

'' You are no Spaniard; you are afraid to do this," he 
said. 

Whereupon I thought she came towards me with the 
glittering knife in her hand, while I struggled in vain to 
rise and defend mysdf • 

** Now you will know what it is to defy a Spanish sol- 
dier, SeAor Hamstead," I thought I heard Pablo Toledo 
say with a laugh; " now you will see how a Spanish maiden 
regards an English clown." 

I tried to cry out, but in vain. Then I thought she 
fastened her black, gleaming eyes on mine, while she bade 
me feel the sharpness of the knife. 
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'' Ah/' I thought, '' I wear a steel corslet " theD— 

" Sefior, seAor ! Awake ! '' 

I leapt to my feet, and saw the seAorita by my side. - 

*' We are attacked ! " she cried. 

Then my heart grew almost cold, for standing close by 
me was Pablo Toledo and half-a-dozen Spanish soldiers. 

" Good day, Sefior Hamstead," he said mockingly. 

I grasped my sword«hilt tightly, and looked eagerly 
around. 

** Oh, there is no chance for you to escape,*' he said, 
with a mocking laugh. ** Did you think I was a bungling 
fool like yourself? The sefiorita thought we should enter 
this vile place by the road you took. That is not a Spanish 
soldier's way. Some peasants saw you come here, and so I 
crept here quietly by another way, and on foot. That was 
why I came on you so suddenly. ' ' 

During this speech I was able to recover my senses. I 
saw at a glance that the seAorita had not connived at this 
sudden coming. She was evidently as much angered as I. 

*' Will you be pleased to band me that swoixi? " he 
continued. 

"And then? "I asked. 

< * We will go quietly back to SeviHe. ' ' 

** Guarded by six sdldiers." 

** Aye, by these six scrfdiers.'* 

I shrugged my shoulders in the fashion I had seen the 
Spaniards shrug tl^eirs, and although little of mirth was in 
my heart I laughed aloud. 

** Why do you laugh, sefior ? " 

" I was thinking what a coward you are," I replied. 

" Cowanl ! " 

'* Aye, coward. You have promised that we should 
meet sword to sword, but you have six s(rfdiers — you are 
afraid I" 

'* I afraid ! Man, I long to send you to hell. But 
there, this honour is not for such as you. In a duel none 
but gentlemen must fall by Pablo Toledo's sword." 

" Just like a Spaniard," I replied. '* He makes a 
promise, and then — ^his little heart fails," and even while I 
laughed I saw the blood mount to his face. 

" My commands are to bring you back alive," he said, 
biting lus lips. 
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'' But such a sw<»'dsinajD 1 " I mocked, *' such a swords- 
man ! If you wound me, disarm me, have you not six 
soldiers? While I — but there, a coward is always a 
coward.'* 

" You shall die for that I " he cried savagely. 

" Aye, boast 1 You Spaniards cannot kill like soldiers. 
With you it is the rack, the torture chamber, the fire ! But 
the sword — ^ah, the glory of being a Spaniard ! " 

Even yet he held himself under contrcrf, neither do I 
believe I should have taunted him into a fight, but for the 
sefiorita. 

** You ask the sefiorita to be your wife," I went on, " as 
though a woman who hath English blood in her veins could 
wed a man who with six soldiers at his back is still afraid 
to fight. Tah!" 

At this the se^orita laughed also, for she saw what was 
in my mind. 

I saw his eyes rest upcMi her, and then I knew that I 
wounded him more deeply. 

" If by fighting you I could win the sefiorita's consent 
to be my wife, I would e'en forget my pride, and grant you 
your request. " This he said in English. 

" Then fight, Sefior Capitan," she cried, ** and I will 
promise that if you kill him, I will marry no man save 
you." 

•* And if I will not? "he said. 

'' I would rather die the worst death that man can 
invent than marry a coward ! " she replied. 

At this his passion overcame him, and he commanded 
his soldiers to stand back. Then my heart beat high with 
joy, for I felt that all hope was not gone. 

" Mine is but a poor gacrfer's sword," I said, " while 

you carry my father's — still " and then I laughed again, 

for though I knew my life was not worth a groat's purchase, 
seeing he had six soldiers at his back, the joy of battle made 
me heedless of danger. 

'* Aye, and you shall die by your own father's sword," 
he said, making it whistle around his head. 

Even then I could not help looking at the seAorita, and 
when I saw that she held behind her back the dagger I had 
given her, I could not help wondering at the strangeness of 
a woman's heart* 
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Upon that we fell to ighting^ and we had not exchanged 
half-a<loaen passes before I was fully aware that I was 
face to face, not with a tyro, but a skilful sword^nnan. I 
saw, too, by the look in his eyes that he was no coward, but, 
like many another Spanish soldier, found much of his ](^ 
in the dash of arms. Moreover, the sword with which he 
fought was better than mine, although I had naught to 
complain of in the blade I had taken from the gaoler. 

On the whole he was a better swordsman than I. He 
knew more tricks, and was, as I have been tdd, a great 
fighter of duds; but then I was not a novice at the game, and 
the stake for which I played was not a light one. Even as 
I toQ0A I reflected that could I once despatch Tdedo I 
sbouM find means of dealing with the soldiers. For al- 
though th^ were wild, cruel-looking men, they were still 
common soikliers, and could perhaps be outwitted. Be- 
sides, the seAorita was not a helpless child, and «de by 
side we could, I was sure, find means of getting our liberty. 
So I assumed a wary attitude, until I f dt the quality of his 
wrists, and gauged the danger of his arm. 

** Ah," I said presently with a laugh, '' I knew not that 
I should have a boy to fight with. Be all the Spanish 
capitans of your quality, SeAor Toledo? ** 

To this he gave no reply but a snarl, whereupon I pre- 
pared to carry out the plan I had coocdved. 

** Couragio^ seAorita,'* I said to assure her, and then I 
fdl back from before his attack. Not rapidly, but inch by 
inch, just as a weak swordsman yields before his master. 
This, I saw, gave him confidence, whereupon I gave him 
the chance he had hoped for, but which I was also fully 
prepared to take advantage of. Thus, when he made his 
lunge, I made the stroke I had been planning for, and in a 
moment his sword went spinning into the air, wUle he fdl 
before the thrust I gave him. 

I had not killed him, but the thrust was so severe tiiat 
I knew he would not be able to fight again, whereupon, 
with the heat of battle upon me, I tunned towards the sol- 
diers. 

"Never until tiien dkl I realise what one strong, 
desperate man can do. Fired with a desire for freedom, I 
made a cirde of sted around me, so that for well nigh a 
minute I hdd them at bay, and even when they leapt upbn 
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me I threw them from me again and again, and more than 
one, as I believed, shared the fate of their captain. 

But I saw this could not be for long. Strong and des- 
perate as I was, I knew that I must at length be taken, for 
one man cannot fight many for any length of time and still 
be conqueror. Still, the passion that filled me was so 
strong, and the stake for which I played was so high, that 
I fought like a madman, and then the soldiers became more 
wary, and attacked me with more caution. To my dismay 
I saw this, for while I was able to defend myself against the 
two who faced me, I saw one coming towards me at my left 
side with his dagger uplifted. 

" All is lost now, ' ' I thought; and then I heard a scream. 

'* They have struck the seiiorita ! " was the fear that 
filled my heart, and with that I could not help casting my 
eyes towards her. Then I saw the mistake I had made, for 
instead of what I had feared, I saw that she had driven the 
dagger into the man who had tried to encompass my death. 

But this led to my own undoing, as I will instantly tell, 
for the moment I ceased to r^ard the soldiers gave them 
an advantage over me, and bSore t was able to take my 
eyes from her, I felt a blow on my head which made me see 
a thousand fires, and caused a roar in my ears like the roar 
of a stormy sea. 

** God save her I " I prayed, and then a great blackness 
came over me. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

HOW WE ALL MET AGAIN. 

When I opened my eyes, it was to see the sefiocita bending 
over me, while near me stood Mawgan KiUigrew and John 
Trenoweth. 

" Rupert, get up, my boy,*' I heard Mawgan say. 
" You are not a dead man yet." 

** Mawgan," I said, my head swimming, and my eyes all 
dim, ** what means this? " 

' " We have taken the Sefior Capitan prisoner, my 
friend," cried Mawgan. " As for the sc4diers, no sooner 
did they hear me shout than they ran like the cowards they 
are. You are all right; it was a nasty blow the fellow gave 
you, but your head is unbroken." 

'' Aye," said ]6bn Trenoweth, *' die Lord turned his 
blade aside, and saved His own. " 

•• Sefiorita, you are not harmed ? " 

" No, sefior." 

*' Not a hair of her head bath been touched,*' said John 
Trenoweth. 

** But how came you here? " I asked, still unable to 
grasp the situation. 

"What would you?" asked Mawgan. "Do you 
think we have never thought of you since the day we 
parted ? Did you hear me shout the word Granada that day 
we escaped from the Capitan Toledo? " 

" Aye," I replied, ** I remember that." 

** That was the word the maid Inez told me to cry," he 
said, and I thought there was peculiar tenderness in his 
voice. 

" And did you go to Granada? " I asked. 

** Aye, that we did," he replied; ** and ever smce that 
time Mistress de Valencia and Esther Truscott have been 
living wi^ the gipsies there. " 

'' And they are safe? '* I asked. 

" Aye, safe and well. You shall see them soon, and, in 
truth, the sight of them will cheer your heart, for they look 
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ten years younger than on the diay we saw them at the Circo 
Romano. But we did not forget you, Rupert. As soon as 
the gipsies thought it safe, two ol them started out to find 
you, and after much wary questioning they found that you 
had been taken to Seville, and put into prison there. Where- 
upon, the English ladies being safe at Granada among the 
gipsies, we went to Seville in the hopes of rescuing you. 
We heard of what happened when you were brought b^ore 
the King; for, as you see, we have both clothed oursdves 
in gipsy fashion, and thus passed to and fro in the streets of 
Seville without harm happening to us. Well, we were sore 
put to it when we heard you were to be cast into a dungeon 
under the Alcazar, in order to be kept safe until your burn- 
ing, which was to take place to-day, for we knew not what 
to do. John TrenoweUi here kept 00 telling me to be of 
good cheer, for God would surely preserve you; neverthe- 
less, I was sore troubled. While you were awaiting the 
King's return we did not fear so much, for we heard you 
were well cared for, and stood in need of nothing; but when 
we were told that you were committed to the dungeon, and 
that your death was determined upon, I well-nigh lost my 
senses. Not that we meant to let you die. We would have 
rescued you in some fashion or another, never fear, but 
how I could not tell. Well, when we heard the King's will 
concerning you, we set to planning as to what could be done. 
The gipsies who were witii us presently got hold of the two 
turnkeys who were to be the night guards of your prison, 
and plied than with plenty of wine. 

** Ah ! " I cried, for my mind was getting clearer now. 
" It was you who made them drunk? " 

** Aye, that it was, and we bribed them to take wine to 
you, likewise. Moreover, we knew that if you had a chance 
you would make good use of it. So we worked it out in 
this way. We had arranged with them to come back to us 
for a night of drinking after they had given you your 
supper. This dcHie, we intended getting their keys, dress- 
ing ourselves in their clothes, and by this means going to 
you and giving you your liberty. But this plan was, we 
knew, full of danger, and I was not sure we should be 
successful." 

'' But they did not go back," I said. 

'' Nay, and we had reckoned on that. We said among 
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ourselves, ' If they do not cocne back, it wiH mean that 
Rupert hath seen their cooditioo, and hath taken advantage 
of it.' 

So we waited in the Cathedral Square, over against 
the Alcazar, until a late hour, and when they did not return 
we felt sure that something was astir. When we saw the 
fire gleam oo the Torres del Oro we were sure you had 
escjqped. And this we soon found was the case, for on 
going thither we heard a great hullaballoo. Search parties 
were formed and sent out in all directions, while orders were 
given to bring you and the sefiorita back, dead or alive, but 
alive if possible, for the holy fathers love a burning. 

** Well, among the search parties was one headed by the 
SeAor Capitan PaS>lo Toledo, and wlule some of the gipsies 
arranged to follow the other leaders, John Trenoweth and I 
determined to keep near the Sefior Capitan, e^ecially when 
we heard him say he would take the road towards Granada. 
Not having horses, we had great difficulty in keeping him 
in sight, without ourselves attracting his attention. When 
we got to Bobadilla, however, we came across a party of 
gipsies, frcmi whom we got horses, and then, while not 
overtaking him, we followed his movements. *' 

** And have you come al<Mie — you and John Tren- 
oweth? '' 

" Nay, the brother of Inez and two other gipsies kept 
with us, and gave us much valuable advice. In truth, but 
for them, I much doubt if we should have found you.'* 

** And where are they now? " 

** They are with the Sefior Capitan," laughed Mawgan 
gaily. " And Rupert, the night draws on. Had we not 
better be making our way towards Granada iinthout more 
ado?" 

" And my mother? Is she well? " asked the seAorita, 
who had been listening eagerly all the while. 

** Aye, that she is," replied Mawgan, " and when she 
sees you her happiness will be well-nigh complete." 

" Doth she know, doth she understand? " she' asked 
•agerly. 

" Aye, she knoweth that all the time you were seemingly 
playing into the hands of her enemies you were thinking 
how to save her," said Mawgan quietly. 

** And now we must settle with tiie SeRor Capitan/* 
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continued the young CornUhman, and tlie two walked 
away, leaving me with tbe Spanish maid. 

" SeAorita/' I said earnestly, ** you saved my life a little 
while ago." 

** The man is not dead ! " she said; /' thank God he is 
n(^ dead 1 " 

" But I should have been but for you 1 " I made answer. 
She lifted her eyes to mine for a momenti then she let 
them fall again. 

" Let us go to my mother/' she said. 
I much longed to taunt her with not having escaped with 
Pablo T(4edo, but as I looked at her my heart grew tender, 
and the words were not spoken. 

When we reached the spot where Pablo T(rfedo had 
fallen, we found that the gipsies had bound up his wound, 
and that he was able to talk, although with difficulty. 
" Curse you 1 '* he said to me as I came up. 
'* What would you, Sefior Capitan? " I answered 
lightly. 

'* The end is not yet," he s^d. " The Great Annada 
will sail, and then when your little island is in our power I 
will have my revenge." 

At this I laughed, for although I well-nigh pitied him, I 
could not but rejoice to see him in this plight. 

*' What will you do with me ? " he asked presently. 
The gipsies looked towards me as if for direction. 
** If you say he is tolive, excellency, "said the brother of 
Inez, '* he sludl live. The wound is deep, but I have ap- 
plied some of the balsam known only to lo$ giianoSf and it 
never fails. Moreover, one hour from here are some of my 
people; they will at my word care for him until he is strong 
again. But if your excellency commands his death, he 
shall die even now, and before your eyes. ' ' 

An hour before I would have said '' Kill him," but now 
I could not. Like me, he loved the sefiorita; besides, we 
had fought together, and I could not command that he be 
kiUed. 

'* Let him live," I said, ** but guard him safely for three 
months, and then let him do his will. " 

He gave me a look of astonishment, which was followed 
by an expression of contempt. 
" Tab I " he said scornfully. 
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*' An Eng^lishman is not a Spaniard," I said to him. 
** He cannot command an enemy to be killed in cold blood, 
when he hath fought with him and ccmquered him ! Be- 
sides/' and I held the blade before him, *' I have my 
father's swcM-d again." 

'* We shall meet again, Seiior Englishman," he said 
loftily, although I saw that even to speak gave him pain. 
" We shall meet again, where I know not, when I know 
not. But the time will come, and the sefiorita will be mine; 
I, Don Sefior Pablo Toledo, have said it," and then he 
closed his eyes. 

Of our journey to Granada I shall say but little, for of a 
truth naught happened worth relating. • I remember that 
we passed through a wild, rocky country, in the which had 
I been alone I should surely have lost my way. The 
gipsies, however, seemed to know every track, and every 
ravine. Every river, moreover, they knew from source to 
mouth, and although some of them were swollen with the 
recent rains, we forded them in safety. 

Near me rode the sefiorita, but she spoke no word to 
me. Her eyes seemed always turned away from me, as 
though my presence was distasteful to her. All through 
the night we rode, and then, when morning came, we dis- 
mounted and spent the day at the base of a snow-capped 
mountain, not many miles from Granada. 

When night came on again I drew near to her. 

" In three hours from now we shall see your mother," I 
said. 

*' Do you believe that I was unmindful of her during 
those days — ^in — in Toledo? " 

•• No, sefiorita-" 

** Do you believe, although I asked you to write a letter 
to — to—Sir John Tremayne, that had you heeded me, aye, 
and had Sir John yielded to the request which was to have 
been made therein, that one groc^t of his money would have 
fallen into the hands of Father Parsons or SeftcM* Toledo? '^ 

For a moment I was silent. 

•• Do you, Sefior Hamstead? " 

As she spoke I looked into her eyes. 

•• No, sefiorita." 

" But you did believe it? "- 

V Aye, I did. 'i 
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••Why?" 

•* Because you are a Papist, and to a Papist the com- 
mands of the Church are more than mother or friends." 

** And yet you trust me now? ** 

** Aye, I trust you now," 

••Why?" 

*• Because I love you." 

* * Cease to love me, sefior. Cease to love me. * * 

•• Why, sefiorita? " 

•• Because I wish you well. I wish you happiness, al- 
though my heart is full of anger and bitterness towards 
you. You are English, you are a heroic, but you are still 
a brave man. If I have sav^ your life, you have also 
saved mine. I ask your forgiveness ior calling you a 
coward and a fool. Do you forgive me? " 

*• That is nothing," I laugh^ lightly. ** A man easily 
forgives the angry words of a woman he loves. ' ' 

•* But you must not love me. You scorned me once, 
hated me once. Scorn me again, hate me again ! ' * 

*• I cannot, sefiorita." 

•* You must; listen : If I live, if I escape the anger of the 
Church, one of two things will happen to me." 

••And they? "I asked. 

•• One is, that I must wed Pablo Toledo. " 

•• Do you love him?" 

** Love him I " That was the only answer she gave 
me, but I knew by the look in her eyes that the very thought 
of him was loathsome to her. 

•• And the other, sefiorita? " I said gaily, for Pablo 
Toledo troubled me not one whit. 

*• The otiier is that I must go into a convent — into 
religion." 

••Why? "I asked. 

•• Why ! " she repeated as if in astonishment; •• because 
I must atone." 

••Atone for what! " 

•* For what? " she asked passionately. ** For what? 
Need you ask, sefior. Am I not the daughter of Don Fer- 
nando Basilio de Valencia? Am I not the child of the 
Church ? Have I no soul to save ? * * 

•* You are also the child of the daughter of Sir John 
Tremayne," I said, •• and although you are a child of the 
u 
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Church you love it not. You hate its impurity, its cruelty, 
its lies. You have seen its trickeiyi you know its h<rflow- 
ness, its shams I " 

*' Silence! " she criedl passionately. ** Have I not 
sinned enough without listening to this? " 

'' It is not a sin," I replied. " All that you have done 
hath been prompted by honour, and a love for right. What 
sin can there be in seeking to save your mother — or, for that 
matter, those who tried to befriend her — ^from those who 
have no honour, no conscience, no compassion? What is 
the history of this Spain, but cruelty, inhumanity, devilry? 
Every day the Church in which the Spaniard believes out- 
rages the very name of religion, and is in truth a vile libel 
on Him whom they profess to follow. ' ' . 

She looked towards me, and in her eyes I saw fear as 
wdl as passion. 

** Even now, in order to see your mother, you have had 
to flee the priests and thdr minions," I went on. '* I say 
it without doubt, that had we not come thither, both your 
mother and her serving woman would have been tortured 
and burnt, just as the Spaniard hath tortured and burnt in 
the Netherlands, in Mexico, and in Peru, as well as in his 
own country. Aye, for that matter," and now I forgot all 
things save my anger, ** have not the Papists everywhere 
acted as devils act rather than as men? Why, my own 
mother was even dragged from the faggot in my own coun- 
try when Mary was PUlip*s wife, and reigned there; while 
hundreds of otiiers suffered unnameable tortures. Besides, 
do you think we have forgotten what happened in France 
barely fifteen years ago, at the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew? I was but a boy at the time, and yet I remen^er 
how our country was filled with horror as we heard of it. 
Fancy, scores of thousands of men, womoi, and hdpless 
children murdered in the name of your religion, while your 
Pope caused the Te Deum to be sung in memory of a deed, 
thankfulness for which should only be chanted in hell. Is 
it a wonder, then, that we sought to save your mother; who 
is an Englishwoman and of the Reformed faith? Is it a 
wonder that we love not the Spaniard, whose name is but a 
synonym for cruelty and devilry? " 

She listened in silence all the time I spoke, and then she 
walked away from me. 
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** Our horses are ready, sefior," she said, ** and I can- 
not answer you as I would. Remember, the daughter of a 
Spanish nobleman hath pride." 

At this I was much angered, but I spoke no word in 
answer; nevertheless, I rejoiced that I had told her what 
was in my heart. 

Three hours later I saw the town of Granada standing 
upon the hill, but we did not enter its streets; rather we kept 
along the valley which lies at its base, until we came at 
length to a curious place, the like of which I had never seen 
before. In truth, what I saw was nothing mor^ nor less 
than a city dug out of the hill-side. It is true I did not, 
that night, realise the fact in its fulness, but when morn- 
ing came I discovered that the whole countryside was 
honeycombed with holes and tunnels, and in these places 
the gipsies lived like rabbits in a warren. That night, 
however, we saw nothing of the gipsy community save 
swiftly gliding figures, and now and then twinkling lights 
which were carried from place to place with great speed. 
Instead, we were led far up the hillside, until we came 
to what seemed like one of those holes dug out of the 
ground which I have since seen dug by the Cornish 
miners. 

** Enter, senorita; enter, senor," said the brother of 
Inez. 

And this we did without fear, for we knew that the 
gipsies were our friends. Moreover, Mawgan Killigrew 
and John Trenoweth were with us. We went for some 
distance along a dark tunnd, not unlike that through which 
the seftorita and I had passed in Seville, until we came to 
an open space where many lights burned. 

For an instant I looked around me like one dazed, for 
truly the place was strange past the telling. As far as I 
could judge, we were in the heart of the mountain, while all 
around us were strangely clad figures, whose eyes gleamed 
brightly as they watched our approach. I looked around 
eagerly for some familiar face, but not one did I see. Two 
of my companions, however, had sharper eyes than I, for 
scarcely had we entered than I heard two cries. The one 
came from the seAorita. ** Mother ! " she said, and I saw 
her rush towards one ol the women, and a moment later 
was locked in her arms. The other who gave the cry was 
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John Trenoweth, who called his sweetheart by name, and 
rushed swiftly to her side. 

** Excellency," said a voice, ** you must be aweary and 
hungry. Look, such fare as we have is yours:" 

I looked and saw Inez, who was arrayed in similar gar- 
ments to those she wore on the night in the northern moun- 
tains when she danced with Mawgan Killigrew. 

But although she spc^e kindly to me, I saw that she had 
eyes for none save Mawgan Killigrew. As I became used 
to the ligiit, I saw that she watched him as a faithful dog 
might watch his master, and then I knew that what I had 
believed many months before was true. Moreover, there 
was not only love in her eyes, but jealousy, for whenever she 
looked towards the Seiiorita de Valencia they became 
vindictive and cruel. 

** You found them, my lord? '* she said to Mawgan 
after we had supped, and the sefiorita and her mother had 
left us. 

** Aye, Inez, we found them," replied Mawgan with a 
laugh, and he told her of our adventures. 

** And now what will you do? " she asked. ** You 
have gained that for which you came to Spain. You have 
rescued not only the mother, but the daughter; what will 
you now? " 

** Nay, I rescued not the daughter," cried Mawgan. 
** It is Sefior Rupert who hath done that." 

She took no notice of his correction, save to look towards 
me with indifferent contempt, and then she repeated her 
question. 

** What will you now, my lord? " 

** We shall all go back to England, I trust," replied the 
young Cornishman. 

** And then, my lord?" 

" Then; why, that is all, Inez," said Mawgan; ** except 
that Rupert and I will fight the Spanish soldiers should they 
seek a landing on our shores." 

** But what will become of the English maid? " 

** Aye, I know not," replied Mawgan with a laugh. 
** Perchance, she will marry an English lord." 

** What English lord?" 

** Aye, that I know not," replied Mawgan. 

** And how long will you seek to stay here? *' asked the 
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gipsy maid, and I saw that her eyes had become softer and 
more tender. 

** Not long/* replied Mawgan. ** Now that Rupert is 
with us again, and we have the senora's daughter with us, 
means will soon be found of getting away. You see, Senor 
Rupert hath been our leader, and is much cleverer than we. ' ' 
Again she looked at me with a kind of indulgent scorn, 
but spoke no word in answer. 

** Are we safe here, Inez? '* I asked. ** If the Spanish 
soldiers were to come, could they not find us, and capture 
us?'' 

** Did they capture you on the northern mountains? " 
she asked. * * How much less can they capture you here? ' * 
** But the way by which we came seemed easy to find," 
I interposed. 

** The way by which you came! " she said scornfully; 
'* but think you that los gitanos have not many ways ? Did 
not the soldiers come hither to find my lord and his servant, 
and the English senoras ? But did they find them ? Aye, 
they searched our dwelling-places, and went away satisfied 
that my lord and the others were not here. But think you 
we tell our secrets to the world ? Here we are in our own 
domain, and although men searched for those whom we 
would hide from one harvest-time to another, yet would 
they not find them." 

After this I felt more safe, and feeling much wearied by 
the experiences through which I had gone, I asked that I 
might be allowed to sleep. 

*' Not yet, if it please you, my master," said John Tren- 
oweth ; ** there be many things of which we must speak this 
night," and I knew, by the look in his eyes, that I had better 
yield to him. 
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THE LOVE OF A GIPSY BIAID. 

" What are these matters, John Trenoweth? " I asked, as 
800D as we three were alone together. 

*• This," said John Trenoweth : ** the Great Armada is 
in the mouth of the Tagus, and ready to sail. " 

*• How know you ? " I asked, for I had heard that it was 
not to leave until August. 

** The Lord hath been good to us," replied the Cornish- 
man. ** Again and again hath He delivered us out of the 
lion's moudi. Think of it, my masters, think of it, and let 
usrejcMce." 

** Aye, we do rejoice," I replied; ** but how know you 
that the Great Armada is in Lisbon Harbour? It is true I 
learned but little while in Seville, but a gaoler told me that 
owing to the illness of Don Alonza de Guzman, Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, it would not sail until August. " 

*' Aye, so it hath been diligently reported," replied the 
Comishman, '' for we heard the same news at Seville; but 
there hath been brought to the gipsy camp this night one 
who knows." 

" Who? " I asked. 

'* He to whom we owe our liberty, if I am not mis- 
taken," said John; ** the young priest who visited us in 
Toledo, he whom the sefiorita prevailed upon to obtain 
clemency for my dear Esther's mistress, and who brought 
a letter from the King on the day of the burning at Toledo. 
Aye, and he who caused the arm of the wooden image to be 
raised in the Papist church where we were judged." 

•• Padre lago Alicante ! " I cried; " is he here? " 

** Aye, he is here. He followed us from Seville. " 

" It is strange we should not have seen him," I said. 

** He was afraid," replied the Comishman; ** in truth, 
the man is well-nigh bereft of his senses, seeing he is a 
priest, and an honest man at the same time. Well, scarcely 
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had we reached this hill, than he came to the brother of the 
maid Inez, and asked that he might see the sefiorita. This 
the gipsy refused; then he asked that he might see Master 
Killigrew or Master Hamstead. Again the gipsy refused, 
for he said you were all at supper, and might not be dis- 
turbed by a begging friar. At this he pleaded so hard that 
the gipsy at last consented for him to see me. " 

** And have you seen him? " 

** Aye, I have seen him. " 

** And why did he tell you of the sailing of the Great 
Armada? ** 

** Because he desires to see you and the sefiorita. I 
fancy he thought that, as the bearer of such news, you 
would give him a hearing. " 

** And where is he now? *' 

** He is in oae of the many caves with which this moun- 
tain is honeycombed. ' ' 

** Shall we see him, Mawgan? " 

** Aye," replied the young Comishman, who had been 
listening, I thought, absently. ** Say, Rupert, do not all 
these things mean that we must now seek means to return 
to England, and with all speed ? " 

** That they do," replied Trenowetfa. ** It is. true we 
have been safe and well treated here, but we be living like 
rabbits instead of men, and although they have been so 
kind I love not these gipsies." 

** But for them we had not been alive by this," replied 
Mawgan sharply; ** think well of that, John Trenoweth. " 

** Aye, I have thought of it," replied the Cornishman, 
** but I long to take my dear maid to a Christian land, and 
to marry her in a Christian church. And I do long to take 
her dear mistress back to her father. " 

** Aye, and I believe you would have tried to go, leav- 
ing Rupert and the sefiorita here in Spain, had we all been 
willing," said Mawgan, a little angrily, I thought. 

" As to that. Master Mawgan," said John Trenoweth, 
" I do not deny that my heart is fair sore for the sight of a 
Christian land. I want to hear a Christian tongue, and eat 
Christian meat; but I say it pluinly, though you be my 
master, that you do tell a lie when you say that I would go 
home without Master Rupert. I do not say anything about 
the Spanish maid, for I believed that she was willing to sell 
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her own mother for the sake of the lying Jesuits; but in this 
I was mistaken, and I take leave to ask her pardon. All 
the same, I like not these gipsies, and now I say it is time 
for us to plan how to get back home." 

** The gipsies have been good to you," retorted 
Mawgan. 

** Aye, Master Mawgan, in their own godless way they 
have, and that is one reason why I do wish to get back, for 
I have not lived with closed eyes. ' * 

" What do you mean? " asked Mawgan. 

*' I do mean that the black-eyed maid called Inez is 
dangerous," replied John; ** I do mean that she hath been 
good to us because of her fancy for you, and, what is 
more, you have begun to make a fool of yourself. Master 
Mawgan." 

I saw the blood mount to the young Comishman's face, 
and so, to bring the conversation back to the business in 
hand, I asked John Trenoweth to bring the young priest 
to us. 

A few minutes later we stood face to face with lago 
Alicante, and as I looked at him my heart was moved with 
a great pity. He was worn almost to skin and bone, and so 
much had his mind been wrought upon that he seemed well- 
nigh out of his senses. « 

** God bless you, Ruperto Hamstead, for letting me 
speak to you," he said; ** but hath the Lord softened your 
heart towards the Church? " 

** Do you think my heart can soften, knowing what I 
Ao? " I asked. 

" I cannot understand it," he said, like one musing. 
** I cannot understand it. For many months you have 
borne a charmed life ; even when the anger of the Church 

hath been aroused you have But who am I that I 

should question these things ? God grant that He may not 
allow you to suffer the greater damnation because of this* 
Oh, selior, is it not better to suffer the flames here than 
eternal flames in hell? " 

** You are over-wrought, Padre," I said, ** and I care 
not to talk with you concerning these things. You told our 
friend here that you knew many things concerning the 
Great Armada." 

•* Nay, I know nothing, save that it is to sail without 
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delay, perhaps in two days, perhaps in twenty. This I 
know, because directly after the King passed judgment on 
you three days ago Father Parsons and Father Sanchez 
started for Lisbon that they might meet the rest of the Holy 
Fathers in the Inglesia Major." 

* * Why desire they this ? '* I asked. 

** Because the Armada is going to England in a holy 
cause," answered the young priest; ** because their work 
is like unto that of the Crusaders of olden time. Therefore 
the Standard is to be blessed by Holy Church, and after- 
wards committed to the charge of the well-beloved Don 
Alonzo de Guzman El Bueno, while every galleon is to be 
made not only a ship of war, but a temple of the Church. 
Would to God I were worthy to take my place with the rest, 
and in the day of battle perform the rites of the Church to 
the wounded and the dying. " 

** And are you not worthy? '* I asked. 

** Worthy! " he cried. ** I who am now a fugitive 
from the Church's righteous anger, I who have been a Judas 
to my calling ! But what can I do, what can I do? " 

There was such madness in his eyes, and such agony in 
his voice, that no man, however hard-hearted he was, could 
help pitying him. 

'* Senor Hamstead,'* he continued, ** can I speak to 
you alone ? I have that to say which is only for your ears. 
Ah, Madre de DioSy forgive me ! " 

When we were alone together, I thought he seemed more 
calm and collected; never^eless, the same tone of agony 
was in his voice, while his whole body trembled like fallen 
leaves in autumn time. 

** Brother Ruperto," he said, *' ought I, think you, to 
see the Senorita de Valencia again, to look into her eyes 
once more before the darkness falls on me? ** 

** Why may you not? " I asked, for I understood not 
what was in his mind. 

** Ah ! you do not know. I am a priest. Brother 
Ruperto; I have taken my vows. And yet I love her — ^ah, 
God, bow I love her ! Not that I have spoken of it to her — 
I have not sunk so low as that. But I worship the ground 
she walks upon, I live only in the light of her eyes. Be- 
cause of that I have been her slave, because of that I have 
done her wiU, even when it hath been sin — ^blasphemy, 
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sacrilege ! I, a priest of God, knew that she sought to out- 
wit the Jesuits, and save her mother; and yet I aided her. 
I was the man who brought the King's message on die day 
when the English serving woman was to have been burned. 
I, God forgive me ! caused a false image to be placed oo the 
altar of El Cristo de la Vega ! I caused the arm to be 
raised — ^aye, I did, I did I And all because I love her, and 
because her slightest will is law to me ! I ought not to 
have been a pnest, for at heart I am a soldier. And yet 
what could I do? Oh, I have fought and struggled and 
prayedy I have vowed again and again that I would refuse 
to do her bidding, and yet have I. been but a child when 
she hath expressed a wish. Thus I brought your swords 
on the day you left Toledo, I arranged everything; aye, 
God forgive me, I did all these things ! 

** Oh, do not mistake me, neither by word nor sign have 
I told her of my love; yet must she know of it, for I have 
obeyed her as blindly as a dog obeys its master. Oh, you 
can pity me. Brother Ruperto, for you love her also ! But 
she is not for you, and she is not for me. She hateth you — 
that I know; while I am but the instrument by which she 
hath worked her will. I am no more to her than the key by 
whidi she openeth a door, a mere instrument by which she 
worketh her will. Yet for her have I been false to my vows, 
for her I have lost my soul. Yet God knows I could not 
help myself. I could no more help loving her than a bird 
can help flying." 

** Then will God forgive you," I said. 
** Ah, you are a heretic, and know not the truth, Brother 
Ruperto. Why, knowing that my love for her meaneth 
everlasting perdition to me, yet have I followed her 
here!" 

** How knew you she was here? " I asked. 
** I followed Pablo Toledo; besides, I knew of the gipsies 
in Seville, and then — Oh, God help me I but I seem to know 
where she is; I am drawn to her even as a needle is drawn 
to a magnet ! I long to speak to her again, and yet ought 
I, brother, ought I ?"^ 

** If you feel it a sin, ought you? " I made answer, for 
although he was so sad, so helpless — aye, and although I 
pitied him — jealousy was in my heart. 

** And yet would I love to speak to her again. I would 
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love to tcU her that no sin attacheth to her, I would love to 
absolve her from those things which weigh upon her heart. 
I can do that, I can do that; I am still a priest ! " 

** And after that," I asked, ** what will you do? " 

'' Ah, yes, I must tell you that. There is one hope for 
me, Brother Ruperta I have a brother in Lisbon. He is 
my ddest brother, and a great lord. He hath much power, 
and could I but gain his ear he would send an escort to 
take me to a monastery in Castilia, where I could, per- 
chance, by a life of prayer, escape the doom I have brought 
upon myself. But I cannot go to him, for I am a fugitive 
from the anger of the Church, and I know I am being sought 
for. Yet that is my only hope. ' * 

Concerning this and other mattiers we spoke long and 
earnestly, for the desire he had uttered was one which I 
wanted him to realise. 

Now concerning many of the things which took place 
while we were in the gipsy caves in the hill outside Granada, 
I will not speak at length, for they have naught to do with 
this history. Never once did I go into the city, for I felt 
sure that the King's spies^ would be there; yet could I see 
the Alhambra from the gipsy encampment, although the 
beauties of the wondrous palace which the Moors had built 
were unknown to me. Moreover, I spent only three days 
there, because Mawgan Killigrew had a plan whereby we 
could all go back to England. And this, as I afterwards 
discovered, was suggested to him by the king of the gipsies 
at Granada, who was the uncle of Inez. 

"It is a fine plan, Rupert," said Mawgan eagerly. 
'* The old gipsy knoweth of a man in Almeria, which is a 
small port only a night's journey from here, who hath a 
vessel which trades between there and the coast of France. 
When we once touch French soil, we shall be safe. There 
is but little friendship between France and Spain, and so 
we can travel from Marsdlles to Bordeaux right speedily. 
Think of it, man ! I shall be back in time to strike a blow 
for our country." 

'* But when we land at Marsrilles," I said, " what shall 
we do? We shall need horses as well as money, and we 
have neither." 

" They will be provided," said Mawgan, but he looked 
not straight into my eyes. 
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** How, and by whom? " I asked, noting his dovmward 
gaze. 

'* The gipsies are rich,'' said Mawgaxi, *' and Inez hath 
much power." 

** And what is to become of her? " I asked. 

*' I shall ask her to go with us," he replied. 

** To England?" 

** Aye, to England, as my wife." 

'*Mawgan! " 

** Aye, but I shall, Rupert. Already have I spoken to 
the old king here, and he is willing." 

** But, Mawgan, think of your father, think of what 
you owe to your name." 

'* I have thought of it," said the young Cornishman, 
" and I am determined. I have learnt to love her, and no 
man was ever loved as she loveth me. That I know, 
Rupert. Already have I spoken to her^ and she hath con- 
sented to come with me. " 

Concerning this we talked much, but I could not alter 
his determination, and at length I desisted, for Mawgan 
was not a man to be thwarted when his heart was fixed. 

And yet his hopes came to naught, for not long before 
the time came when it was arranged for us to take our de- 
parture she told him she would not go. Concerning much 
that she said I have no knowledge, for Mawgan would 
never tell me, but I knew that she told him that she loved 
him too well to wed him. That she was but a gipsy maid, 
and he a great English lord; therefore would she live her 
life among her own people, and in the sunny land where 
they had made their home. The young Cornishman's face 
was almost as haggard as that of lago Alicante when he 
realised that she was in earnest, but although he pleaded 
ardently she did but turn a deaf ear. 

** It is written in the book of fate, my lord," she said. 
*' Last night, when the stars were shining, I inquire of 
him who readeth the heavens, and he told me it could not 
be. My lord remembers the night we first saw each other, 
when we danced together. Ah, my lord, the story we told 
in the dance was our story. My heart will beat only for my 
lord, and never shall another lie by my side; but it is written 
that I cannot be my lord's wife." 

During the three days we were in the gipsy encampment 
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I did not once speak to the Sefiorita de Valencia. Neither 
for that matter did I see her, for so she had desired. She 
remained with her mother and Esther Truscott, aiid al- 
though I pleaded hard to hold converse with her, not one 
word would she speak until but an hour before the time of 
our departure. 

** Sefiorita," I said, " a long, weary journey is before 
us, but I trust your troubles will soon be at an end. Once 
in England, we shall no longer need to fear.** 

** I go to England for my mother, and only for my 
mother,'* she said; ** but for her I would dwell here, even 
though remaining here meant my death.'* 

She looked so scornfully towards me as I spoke that my 
anger rose in me in spite of myself. 

" You still love Spain, then? ** I said bitterly. 

** It is the land of faith," she said. 

** When once you are in England,*' I replied, ** your 
thoughts will be changed. Some day, when I see yoti in 
Cornwall, you will tell me that your life here seemed but a 
nightmare.** 

** If I see you there it will never be by my wish," she 
replied; ** if ever I speak to you, it will be against my 
desire.*' 

*' Perchance my presence during the journey thither will 
also be hateful to you," I said. 

** Surely there is no need for me to tell you that," she 
made answer; ** you must know that the very thought of it 
makes life a burden. '* 

At this I well-nigh lost control over myself, for her 
words cut me sorely. 

** You need not fear, sefiorita," I said; " you shall not 
see me during the journey. " 

** You mean that you will not go with us? " 

** I mean that," I replied, in tones as proud as her own. 
** Did I believe you would be in great danger, I would still 
brave your anger, and accompany you. But the Spanish 
ships of war are now in Lisbon harbour, therefore will your 
passage from Almeria to Marseilles be peaceful. Besides, 
Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth will see that no 
harm comes to you." 

" What will you do, then? " she asked, almost eagerly 
I thought. 
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" That can be naught to you/' I replied. " Enough 
for you to know that since by your will you will not see me 
again, you will never see me against it. Our next meeting' 
will be of your seeking, and not mine.*' 

** But your life is not worth a real in Spain/' she re- 
plied. '* You will be searched for everywheroi and — 
and " 

" That can be of no interest to you, sefiorita/' I re- 
plied, and without another word I left her. 

Of what I said to Mawgan Killigrew and Jc^m Tren- 
oweth I need not write; enough that I made them under- 
stand what was in my heart to do; and they, although they 
liked it not, yielded to my desires. 

An hour after the gipsies led the way towards Almeria, I 
left the encampment carrying a letter written by lago 
Alicante. 

" I shall stay here for twenty days," said the young 
priest as he gave it to me. ** lino one comes to me during 
that time I shall know it is the will of God that I go back to 
Seville, and suffer according to the Church's will. If, oo 
the other hand, you be able to see my brother, I shall be 
able to spend my days in the monastery, and thus expiate 
my sins." 

** I will see your brother,'* I said; ** do not fear. You 
have done much for me, and now " 

** Nay, I did nothing for you. Brother Ruperto; it was 
for her, all for her. But she is for neither of us — it is the 
will of God.*' 

*' Adios^^* I said, holdbg out my hand. 

** Oh, if you would only repent," he cried, " then nught 
we meet in Paradise. Even as it is I cannot believe that — 
that " 

But he did not finish his sentence; rather he turned away 
from me, and then fell on his knees to pray. 

'' He shall be guarded safely, excellency," said Inez, 
who came to me as I left him. " He is but a mumbling 
monk, but my lord hath spoken his will." 

*' Good-bye, Inez," I said; ** I must be in Malaga before 
morning." 

** Aye, the night is full of clouds, yet shall you go in 
safety. Two of my people shall go with you, excellency, 
both of whom are wary and strong." 
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I spoke not. Somehow I could not, for there was a 
tone in her voice which I had never heard before. 

** You love my lord? " she said presently. 

** Even as my own brother." 

" It is well. Your excdUency hath a bleeding heart, 
even as I have. 

** Aye," I replied, " you have spoken the truth." 

*' It taketh a wise man to read a woman's heart, ex- 
cellency, whether she be a gipsy or a dame of high degree. 
But there is a to-morrow, as well as a to-day, and in the 
land of silence the books of fate will be unroll^. A strong 
man must ever wait until his time comes. Va usted con 
DioSy se^ar.** 

** Go you also with God, Inez," I said, and then, with 
a sad heart, I started on my journey southward. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

HOW I SAW TUB GREAT ARMADA IN THE RIVER TAGUS. 

It may appear to some that I acted a madman's part when 
I refused to accompany my companions, simply because of 
the caprice of a half-Spanish maid. And in truth, as I 
think of it now, I can well see how my determination was 
capable of such an explanation, especially in view of the 
fact that the plan to get from Almeria to Marseilles was 
well conceived, and easy of execution. I have not entered 
into any explanation of the details concerning this journey, 
seeing there is no need; nevertheless, everytfiing was care- 
fully thought out, and so well did it promise that I had no 
doubt but that they would reach French soil in safety. On 
the other hand, going to Lisbon was like putting one's head 
in a lion's mouth. The city was full of Spanish soldiers, to 
whom the very name of an Englishman was offensive, and 
as it was their purpose to sail to England in order to destroy 
English Protestants, root and branch, I knew that, should 
I be discovered in Lisbon, they would think they were doing 
the will of God by torturing me and burning me. 

Nevertheless, when the seAorita spoke in the fashion I 
have described, I felt there was no other course open to me. 
Nay, more; even before she avowed her hatred of my pre- 
sence I had seriously contemplated this step, so that now 
it seemed to me as though the hand of God pointed in this 
direction. 

The two things which determined me were these : First, 
I desired very greatly to help lago Alicante. I reflected 
much concerning the way he had served me, and although I 
felt like laughing at his fears concerning the anger of God, 
yet did I pity him sorely. It is true I h^ed not the curses 
of the Church one whit, but to him they were weighty with 
unspeakable terror. When, therefore, as we talked to- 
gether again and again concerning his desire to gain ad- 
mission into a monastery, where his brother had great 
power, and where he could find peace through prayer and 
penance, I greatly longed to bring about the thing he de- 
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sired. But this was not all. I wanted to see this great 
Armada, La Armada InvcncihUy as the Spaniards called it, 
and then get back to my own country with all the speed I 
might, and tell Admiral Drake, and Sir Richard Grenville, 
and the rest of them, what we should have to fight. 

Of my adventures in getting to Lisbon there is no need 
that I should write, nor, for that matter, is there much to 
relate, for truly I found but little difficulty. I arrived at 
Malaga the morning after my departure from Granada, 
where I found a Portuguese vessel just starting for Lisbon. 
As chance would have it, moreover, the captain was short- 
handed, and gladly availed himself of my offer to work my 
passage. Neither did he suspect me of being an English- 
man; indeed, he took me for a gipsy rather than aught else, 
for not only did I wear the garb common to gipsies, but the 
two who accompanied me on my journey thither, also went 
with me to the wharf where the Portuguese boat was 
anchored. I soon discovered, moreover, that although 
Portugal had been annexed to Spanish dominion, the Portu- 
guese loved not the Spaniards; rather they hated them, and 
were even at this time planning to break away from Philip's 
power. Had I told the captain I was an Englishman, 
therefore, I doubt whether he would have betrayed me; 
nevertheless, I held my peace, for it is never wise to run 
foolish risks. 

** When arrive we at Lisbon? " I asked one of the 
Portuguese officers, when at length the vessel had set sail, 
and the great castle on the hill just outside Malaga was 
fading slowly out of sight. 

At first he hardly understood my question, for he knew 
but little of Spanish, and as I knew scarcely a word of Por- 
tuguese, I had to ask him in that language. At length I 
discovered that if the wind continued in our favour we ought 
to arrive there in three days. 

** I fear we shall have much trouble in landing," he in- 
formed me presently. 

** Aye, and why? " I asked. 

** Because the Tagus is full of great ships of war," he 
replied, ** and all other vessels will fare badly until they sail 
to England. Especially Portuguese vessels." 

'' But I thought all were under Spanish law, Portuguese 
as well as Spanish? " 
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" Aye," he replied; ** yet doth the Spaniard treat the 
men of Portugal as though they were dogs. Curse them I 
You who have no country cannot fed as we do. Neverthe- 
less, you, too, must hate the swaggering dons, for they 
have treated the gipsies with much cruelty." 

** Aye," I replied ; ** think you they will conquer the 
English? " 

** Ah, I hope not, I pray not. TTie English be not 
Catholics, but they be a brave people. Think of what the 
great Drake did not a year ago at Cadiz. But now — oh, it 
is a great fleet, a mighty fleet I Perchance we shall see it 
before it sails." 

•'When sails it? "I asked. 

** Men say on the twenty-fifth day of the month," he 
replied. ** If the wind continues with us, we shall enter 
the Tagus the day before." 

** And how do the Spaniards treat your vessels? " I 
asked. 

** Ah, they shrug their shoulders, they spit on us, but 
they let us pass. They say it dirties their hands to touch us. 
But there is a to-morrow. ' * 

Now this was greatly pleasing to me, for it gave me 
hope that I should enter Lisbon without trouble. In this, 
moreover, I was not disappointed; and, as the officer had 
predicted, we entered the mouth of the Tagus on the night 
of April 24th in the year of our Lord 1588. We made but 
slow headway up the river, and when day broke we were 
in the midst of a great sea of masts, and surrounded by 
the greatest display of battleships the world had ever 
seen. 

No sooner was our boat anchored than, according to my 
arrangement with the captain, I went ashore, and then be- 
gan to cast about in order to find Don Guzman de Alicante. 
I felt that I must act warily, or I should immediately be su:?- 
pected; yet I did not feel that I was in the midst of enemies, 
for I was not long in discovering that the Portuguese in 
Lisbon neither hoped nor prayed for the success of the 
Great Armada. Nevertheless, as I looked at the mighty 
fleet, my heart sunk within me, for how, I thought, could 
even Drake, and Grenville, and Raleigh overcome such a 
mighty host? 

It was barely daylight, and not many people were 00 the 
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quay, but presently, seeing a man who looked like a Span- 
iard, I spoke to him. 

** The quay is well-nigh empty, sefior," I said. 

** Aye, but the streets are full,** he replied. ** You be 
a stranger, or you would know.** 

** I have but lately come from Malaga,** I replied, ** and 
men there know not of the great doings here. * ' 

*• Ah ! that is so; yet soon shall the standard be blessed 
in the Iglesia Major, and in a few hours the great fleet will 
sail." 

** To England? "I said. 

" Aye, to England — ^where else? Are you a sailor, 
senor? *' 

** I have just come from the sea,** I replied, noting with 
satisfaction the clothes I wore, and which I had obtained 
from one of the men with whom I had sailed. 

** Was ever such a fleet known? ** he said, proudly. 
** I have come here to see it now before the great crowds 
come. Aye, but who can resist the Spaniard ? * ' 

** Think you they will overcome thei English easily? '* I 
asked. 

•* Can you doubt it, sefior? Is there not here the might 
of the world ? And yet * * 

** Do you doubt? ** I asked. 

"The Duke of Medina I " he said, scornfully. ** A 
landsman — a. fool I Fit to play with children, or, to drive 
cattle to market — ^but to fight — tah I Still, what would 
you? Who are the English — who is any man — that he 
should resist the Spaniard? Besides, the cause is God*s, 
and the battle will be His I What would you ? The monks 
and priests and nuns have been praying for years, so what 
doubt can there be? Then look at the flags. See the 
crosses, see the images of the Madonna, and the saints. ** 

** Aye,*' I said, quietly. 

** Ah, you think of Drake and Cadiz,'* he said. ** Ah, 
well, and so do I. But think of all the prayers; think of the 
army of priests who go. No cards, no dice, no pleasure. 
Every soldier and sailor hath been confessed and shriven. 
All quarrels are made up. Every morning the ships' boys 
will sing * Good Morrow,' and every night the Ave Maria. 
Then think of the watchwords laid down for every day in 
the week : Sunday, Jesus; Mondav, The Holy Ghost; Tues- 
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panion. *' Ah, he loves good wine I On his right hand is 
the Duke of Medina, while behind him is one of the faithful 
English. He is hated much there, I am told — Father 
Parsons! " 

** Yes," I said quietly, although my blood ran cold as I 
saw him. " He looks more dead than alive, eh ? '* 

** Ah, yes, but the English are a strange-looking race. 
Then what would you ? Have they not defied the Church? 
Do they not allow a Jezebel to sit on the throne ? Ah, there 
is Don Guzman de Alicante I *' 

*• Doth he sail with the fleet? *' 

** No. Would that he did, aye, and commanded every- 
thing. But he hath quarrelled with the Duke of Medina." 

And so he went on talking, while the great procession 
went from the church to the paJace, where guns were fired, 
and from whence, after some little time, all the soldiers and 
sailors, together with their leaders, marched to their boats, 
and presently boarded the great galleons that lay anchored 
in the river. I had been told that they willed to leave Lisbon 
before noon, yet it was well-nigh sundown before the great 
fleet had left the harbour, and slowly sailed down the river. 

As the Spaniard had said, it was a mighty fleet, and yet, 
the more I considered it, the less did I fear the results. And 
this not without reason, for not reckoning upon the fact that 
the English sailors had vastly gained in courage and con- 
fidence during the reign of our beloved Queen, and that they 
never knew when they were beaten, the Spanish sailors did 
not look as though they had great hopes. Report had it 
that many tried to desert, while there seemed little doubt, 
mighty as the fleet was, it was badly provisioned, both with 
food for the men as well as powder for the guns. Never- 
theless, I longed greatly to hasten back to England in order 
to tell of what I had seen and heard, the which I presently, 
and without delay, set out to do. 

Now, concerning my visit to Don Guzman de Alicante I 
will say nothing, save that after passing through many 
dangers I accomplished my purpose, and gained the assur- 
ance that the young Padre de Alicante should, at all events, 
be saved from the anger of the Church. Neither will I 
attempt to describe my journey from Lisbon to England, 
fr*^- while it was full of adventure, as well as many narrow 
escapes, it is not vitally connected with the body of this his- 
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tory. Moreover, were I to begin to describe what took 
place, I should find that I had committed myself to a 
recital well-nigh as long as what I have previously written. 
Suffice to say that after much hardship, and after facing 
many dangers, I arrived in Southampton waters, much 
wondering what the future would be, yet with a good heart 
within me withal. For during my own journey I had heard 
that the Great Armada had fared badly through bad weather 
and sickness. Report had it that the fleet had become 
scattered through great storms, and after losing a vast 
number of men through the lack of proper food, the Duke of 
Medina had put into Corufia, where he remained some time 
in order to hearten the fleet. I had also learnt that more 
than once the Admiral had been minded to give up the whole 
business, believing that God was against him, and showed 
His anger by sending bad weather. These, with many 
other things, did I learn, and I was about to start for Ply- 
mouth Hoe when, as chance would have it, I learned that a 
boat was about to set sail for Falmouth Harbour. As may 
be imagined, after telling something of my story to the 
captain, I found no difficulty in getting a passage thither; 
but though I pleaded hard I could not persuade him to land 
me at Plymouth, where I learned that my old friends were. 

** I tell thee. Master Hamstead," said the captain, 
** right gladly would I call at Plymoutli, but I must e'en go 
to Falmouth as fast as wind can carry me, for if what thou 
sayst be true, then if I get not there quickly I get not at all. 
If I have a chance to land thee I will, but if not, then must I 
take thee to Falmouth, where thou canst get a horse and 
ride to Sir Richard Grenville and the rest of them." 

With this I had to be content, whereupon we set sail, 
and in due time we reached Falmouth. Now, seeing that 
it seemed the will of God that I should go to Falmouth, I 
made up my mind that I would go to Arwenack the same 
night; for, as will need no telling, I had wondered oft and 
much whether Mawgan Killigrew and John Trenoweth had 
succeeded in bringing the women home. In truth, as we 
passed the great headland which stands north of Pendennis 
Castle, I found my heart beating like mad at the thought 
that I was, perchance, near the woman I loved so much, 
although she had heaped such scorn upon me. 

** Perchance I may see her in an hour or two," I said to 
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myself, for it was now early morning, and I reckoned that 
by seven o'clock the people at Arwenack would be stirring. 

This being so, I eagerly looked towards the great house 
as we sailed into the harbour, which, since Raleigh had 
spoken about it to Queen Elizabeth, had come somewhat 
into fame; and so intent was I upon what lay landward that 
I scarcely noted the sailors who stood on shore with their 
eyes seaward. When we drew up to the quay, however, I 
noted they were thinking of matters other than that of our 
incoming, and presently we found the reason. 

** What may it be, Captain Retallick? " said one. 

** Gor jay," said another, ** but et might be as ef 
another country 'ad comed up out of the say droo the night. " 

I therefore looked in the direction towards which their 
eyes were set, and then my heart rose in my mouth. 

** A boat I " I cried; ** row me across the mouth of the 
bay and let us climb the headland." 

At this, we made our way towards St. Anthony's point, 
and when we had reached the highest place I looked long 
and steadily seaward. 

** What do 'ee make out ev et? " said one. 

'* Iss, maaster, do *ee tell us, then," added another. 

" The Spaniards ! " I cried. 

** Es et, then? Well, we be'ant afeard, maaster." 

" No, thank God," I cried; ** but Master Killigrew must 
know?" 

'* Iss, to be sure. What time es et now, then ? " 

" *Tis just turned six," I replied. ** He will be abed 
yet:; but you must go. Aye, and tell him that Master 
Rupert Hamstead hath come back from Spain, and that the 
first thing he saw on coming into the harbour was the 
Spanish fleet. It is miles long, and is shaped like a half 
moon." 

** Aye, but Maaster Mawgan will be fine'n glad? " 

" Is he back? " I asked eagerly. 

** Iss, to be sure. He comed home a month agone, he 
and John Trenoweth, and three women; but he went off 
more'n a week agone to meet Admiral Drake at Plymouth. " 

** Well, go and tell Master Killigrew what I have told 
you. Master Rupert Hamstead, mind; don't forget the 
name. As for me, I must get a horse without a moment's 
waiting, and ride to Plymouth that I may tell Admiral 
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Hawkins and Drake and the rest of them what we have 
seen/'< 

** Aye, and God speed you, Maaster Hamstead. TU 
tell 'ee where you can get a hoss. Come with me to Penny- 
come-quick, and Maaster Luke Trevise '11 laive 'ee 'ave a 
boss." 

Half an hour later I was flying- away from Falmouth as 
fast as a good horse could carry me, my heart all ablaze 
with the news I carried, yet sad withal because I had not 
set eyes upon the maid I was longing to see. It was, as I 
have said, a good horse I rode, and strong into the bargain, 
but I was not a light man, and so I could not ride him as 
fast as I longed. Yet did I cover the ground at a good rate, 
as may be expected. Only once did I stop, and that was at 
Lostwithief, where I rested an hour, not for my own sake, 
but that the horse should not have to gallop on an empty 
belly, and because I did not believe that I should gain aught 
by killing the poor beast. 

When I reached Plymouth the bells were ringing, as 
though there was the crowning of a new king. 

** Ah," I thought, *• they have not heard the news, or 
the people would not rejoice so." Still, I did not stop to 
tell any man what I knew, for I must needs tell my news first 
to Hawkins or Drake. 

I rode straight to the Hoe, for I knew that much 
of the British fleet lay in the harbour beyond, and when 
I reached it I saw that the people were all agog with 
some great news. 

** Who's this? " I heard a deep voice say. 

** It's I, Rupert Hamstead, Sir Francis," I cried. 

" Aye, and so it is," cried the great admiral. '* You 
remember him, Hawkins — son of Sir Richard, and as good 
a fighter as I know of. Welcome, lad, welcome ! Aye, 
and what do you think, I've beaten the Port Admiral here, 
aye, beaten him hollow. I always told him that he could not 
match me at bowls. Now, then, tell me how you've fared, 
my lad, for I've heard how you went to Spain to outwit the 
Dons in their own country, and to bring home English 
women." 

'* Another time I will tell you everything. Sir Francis," 
I cried, ** but now I may not. I saw the Armada this very 
morning. Sir Francis, and AdmirBl< Hawkins. It was 
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coming up the Channel. I saw it off Menach Point, near 
Falmouth, and I've ridden like blazes to teU you." 

** Aye, good lad; but we know it. A roystering fellow 
called Fleming was before you; nay, it was but half an hour 
since he was here. He saw it off the Lizard. We scarce 
knew if he spoke the truth, he is such a long-tongued rogue; 
but now we be sure. Well, thank God, I say. '* 

** I did not think you could have known,** I cried, all 
taken aback by the cool way he spoke. 

•'Why, lad?" 

** Because you and the admiral were " 

** Playing bowls, eh? Ha, ha ! You thought I should 
get flurried and not finish my game. I thought you knew 
me better, Rupert, lad. Why should I hurry, I say. We 
have a good cause, and we've good men. Why should we 
fear these Dons ? I say God is on our side, and we fear 
not." 

Now this put heart into me right away; for here was 
heartiness and courage which I did not see that day in 
Lisbon, and I felt that these men could no more be 
beaten, than a lion could be beaten by a dozen yelping 
terriers. 

** Nevertheless, I have much to teil you. Sir Francis," 
I said. '* I saw the Armada before it sailed out of Lisbon 
harbour. I know how many vessels there be, and how 
they be manned. I saw the Spaniards embark, admiral." 

** God-a-mercy, did you ! Then you be a lad who can 
tell us something. So come right away with us, lad, and 
tell us all that is in your mind, for I can see that your eyes 
be blazing on account of the hotness of your heart. " 

After this I told him what I have written down here, and 
a great deal more concerning those things which I saw and 
heard in Lisbon, as well as of what I had been told con- 
cerning what took place when Admiral Medina had put out 
to sea. 

** Thank you, lad, thank you ! " they both said when I 
• had done. ** What you have told us is great news, and 
valuable news, and shall not be forgotten. And we shall 
beat them, lad, never fear I God hates this slavery of 
Popery, and hath decreed that England shall be once and 
forever free from it. I tell thee, we will follow them* to 
their doom ; and although Pope and King have boasted, we 
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will, by the blessing of God, show them that the Lord is on 
the side of freedom and of true religion. " 

* * The Spaniards still smart because of what you did at 
Cadiz, Sir Francis 1**1 laughed, for somehow these sea- 
lions made my heart as light as a feather, and as fearless as 
an eagle. 

** Do they? '* he laughed. ** Eh, I said I would singe 
King Philip's beard, and I did. We could have done more, 
too, if her Gracious Majesty would have allowed. But a 
woman is a woman, queen or no queen, my boy; and that's 
no treason, eh, Hawkins? ** 

** I would we had more powder, though, Drake," re- 
sponded the admiral, 

** Aye, aye,** said Drake, with a sigh. ** But we did 
our best. Besides, we've enough to blow up the Dons, 
and by the mercy of God we will, too I Now then, Rupert, 
I have room for you — ^aye, and a place for you on my own 
vessel. * * 

** Thank God I *' I cried. 

" Aye, thank God I for we fight on His side; but thou 
must feed, man, and feed well. Then will we follow the 
Dons, and God will give us the victory.** 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

A FLAME OF FIRE. 

Of the coming of the Great Armada, and of the way we 
fought them and chased them I must not pretend to write, 
for when I think of it my pen falters. My brain becomes all 
dazed, too, for that fight was surely the greatest the sun 
ever shone upon. Besides, I could write only of the doings 
of the vessel on which I sailed; while the telling of that 
story would be the word of many men, not only English^ 
but Spanish. In truth, the Spanish story would be even 
more thrilling than ours, for although we chased them with 
right good will, pouring cannon balls on them on every 
side, the vessels we accounted for were but few in numbei 
— that is, when we bear in mind the great fleet Philip sent 
to us. Not that we did not cripple them sorely; nay, we 
gave them such a taste of our quality as the Spaniards never 
dreamed of, and we should have made greater havoc of 
them had the Queen been less stingy of food and powder. 
In truth, when I think of this, and when I remember the un- 
necessary suffering of thousands of the bravest men into 
whom God ever breathed the breath of life, I find it hard to 
forgive our Virgin Queen. Not that I believe in aught of 
the vile stories which the Jesuits diligently reported con- 
cerning her; thank God, no honest man can doubt her 
chastity; nevertheless, in the matter of generosity and grati- 
tude she was sadly wanting, and thus well-nigh broke the 
hearts of those who were giving their lives for their Queen 
and country. For not only did she accuse her bravest and 
noblest servants of dishonesty, but she did it even when 
they were impoverishing themselves that the English sailors 
might have food to eat. Moreover, in the matter of ammu- 
nition we were sadly lacking, and had each vessel a full 
supply but few Spaniards would have escaped to tell the tale 
of their woes. Still, we did whip them, and right badly; 
and he whose brain and heart did, under the blessing of 
God, lead us to victory, was Sir Francis Drake. And this 
I say boldly, and every honest man in the English fleet who 
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fought with us will say, ** Aye, aye," to my words. As I 
learnt while I was in Spain, it was their habit to call him 
** the great sea-dog," but afterwards, when the scattered 
vessels began to arrive at Coruna and San Sebastian, having 
lost hosts of their men in fight, and famine, and sickness, 
they cried out that Francis Drake was a devil, and no man. 
But in spite of all this it was God, and not Drake, that 
saved England, for when we had driven them northward, 
He Who holds the winds in His fists, and the seas in the 
hollow of His hands, took up our cause, and humbled the 
proud Dons to the dust. This, as it seems to me, no man 
can deny. It is true they came to us blessed by archbishop 
and Pope, who commended them to angels and saints. 
Their vessels were named after saints and apostles, who 
they thought were on their side; but all this availed them 
nothing, for the God of truth and right gave us strength 
to drive them before us. Nevertheless, it was the great 
seas of God that broke their power. The Spaniards claimed 
that ttie elements would be on their side, yet did God break 
their great timbers like matchwood by the aid of rocks and 
rolling breakers, until presently they were whirled on the 
most dangerous shores in the world, and the few who 
crawled ashore did so only to fall prey to the maws of the 
angry Irish wolves. Moreover, aft^ this our people learnt 
on which side God was, and from that time thousands who 
had leanings towards Popery declared that God was tired 
of a religion that meant bondage, cruelty, and lies. 

But, as I have said, no man lives who can truly describe 
the doings in that mighty week; mucli less I, who am but 
poorly gifted in the matter of writing. Suffice, therefore, 
to say that when we had chased them into the Scotch seas, 
we turned our faces southward. And this we did for two 
reasons. One was that we knew they dare not come back 
to fight us, and second, because through the stinginess of 
her Majesty we were so ill-provided both with food and 
ammunition that it was madness to chase them further in 
seas that grew wilder and wilder. 

It was a black, stormy day, when after much hardship 
and suffering, we presently sailed up the Thames towards 
London Town. ^ We were worn and weather-beaten,' yet did 
our hearts rejoice because of our great work, and because 
God had so blessed us. Moreover, men had it that the 
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great admiral had brave stories to tell the Queen concerning 
me, not only concerning what I had told him when I came 
to him on Plymouth Hoe, but what I had done during the 
great fight. And this I will here say, that though the 
English heroes who fought the Queen's battles were never 
rewarded according to their merits, to me her Majesty was 
both kind and generous, bestowing upon me not only rank, 
but riches, so that although I grieve at the way she treated 
others, I have naught to complain of concerning myself. 

The church bells were ringing finely when we entered the 
town, and the rejoicings were great, as indeed they should 
be, although the day for universal gladness had not come. 
I might have been made much of also, had I so desired; 
bui; I did not stay one minute longer than was absolutely 
needful. And this was not to be wondered at, for^ year 
had passed since I left my father's house, and I was but 
fourteen miles from the town of Bamet, near which my 
father lived. As soon as I might, therefore, I started for 
home, which I reached in less than two hours from the time 
of my starting, for the horse I obtained was strong and 
willing, and I did in no way spare him. Still, it was night 
when I rode up to my father's door, and then, without wait- 
ing even to call a stable boy, I made great speed into the 
house. 

"Mother I Father!" I shouted aloud, and quicker 
than it takes me to tell it I was in my mother's arms. 

" Aye, God bless you, my son I " she cried, after we had 
kissed each other a hundred times. ** News came to us 
from Plymouth town that your duty to your country gave 
you no time to come to us. It grieved me sorely not to see 
you, but I did not complain, seeing your father could not 
join with others in fighting for us." 

*' And where is 1^ — ^my father? " I asked. 

"He is but just recovering from a long illness, the 
which hath been much aggravated because he could not 
bear his part in the fight, and because of the news we have 
heard." 

" What news? " I asked, for I liked not the tone of her 
voice. 

" Come to your father, my son," said my mother; ** and 
remember always that you are the child of God, as well as 
the son of Sir Richard Hamstead ! " 
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At this, and without another word, she led me to my 
father's room, where presently I saw him sitting up in his 
bed. 

" Aye, Rupert, my lad," he said, " this repays me for 
being chained here like a dog to a piece of wood. I have 
fretted sorely that I could not strike a blow for my Queen 
and country, but God is good; He hath raised up unto me a 
son who hath taken my place, and He hath helped him to 
fight His battles." 

At that my father held me closely to him, and I heard 
him say many times, ** God bless the dear lad ! God bless 
the dear lad I" 

" Now then, father, tell me the news which hath troubled 
you," I said, after we had talked together some little 
time. 

" As to that, my boy, I may not until I know what hap- 
pened to you in Spain," he replied. 

" Hath your news aught to do vnth that? " I asked. 

** Aye, it hath, or so it seems to me," he replied; ** but 
the man John Trenoweth stayed only long enough to tell 
me half a story, for when he found you were not here he 
hurried away like a madman." 

" John Trenoweth ! hath he been here? " I asked. 

" Aye, only yesterday was he here, and the story he told 
me hath so troubled me that to-day my head hath been like a 
burning fire." 

"Tell me! tell me! " I cried. 

" I can tell you no sense until I hear what happened to 
you in Spain," replied my father. 

So, hard as it was to do, I sat down by my father's side, 
and then, holding my mother's hand, I related in brief out- 
line what I have set down in these pages. 

" Then you love this maid ! " cried my mother. 

" Aye, mother," I replied, " I love her I " 

** Oh, my son, my son ! " 

" Nay, mother, but I love you not one whit the less — 
rather more." 

** It is not thai, my dear son. God save me from ever 
being jealous of my own son. She is a brave woman, too 
— ^aye, and I think a good woman, although she hath 
Spanish blood in her veins; but Rupert, she — ^she — ^tell him, 
Richard, for I cannot." 
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** It is this, Rupert, my lad. That man's son — ^Toledo, 
I mean — ^hath come to England ! " 

** Aye," I said, ** and what then? " 

** He hath been to Cornwall and hath taken her away; 
at least, so I gathered from Trenoweth*s wild words.** 

** What, taken Isabella to Spain I *' 

" Aye, it would seem so. She was, I fear, left unpro- 
tected. Old Sir John Tremayne is but little fitted to deal 
with a wily Spaniard; while, as you know, Mawgan Killi- 
grew was given command of a vessel. ' * 

** Aye, I know of that, although I saw him not; but that 
was no wonder. We were too busy fighting to know aught 
concerning our comrades. * * 

** Ah I I can well believe that; but this, I imagine, gave 
the Spaniard his chance. You see, Tom Killigrew's hands 
were full with affairs of State, while John Trenoweth was 
fully occupied; and thus, Mawgan Killigrew being on high 
seas, the fellow was able to work his will. * * 

** And you say he hath taken her away ? " 

** Aye, so I gathered from John Trenoweth; but in truth 
he seemed so mazed that I could scarce make out what he 
was saying. Your story, however, hath made it all clear. 
He knew tiiat you loved her, and came here to t<jll you con- 
cerning what had taken place. ' ' 

** Went she with him willingly? " I asked, as quietly 
as I could, yet was my voice husky, for my heart was well- 
nigh bursting. 

** Nay, I know not. The Comishman could tell me no- 
thing plainly. This only he said as he rode away : * Tell 
Master Rupert, the hour he returns, to make straight for 
Falmouth, or the devil will prove too strong for him. Tell 
him I have seen the devil, although he eludes me like a 
cloud, and that she hath seen him, and that he hath tempted 
her. Tdl him that I have not enough cunning to match 
him, and that it is for him to fight his own battle. ' " 

** Then she hath not yet gone with him ? ** I cried. 

** It would seem not; yet from other things he told me, 
I judged that they were gone away together." 

** It cannot be. Else why should he bid me come to 
Falmouth. Father, you will lend me a good hor'se, and I 
will get it saddled?" 

" Not to-night, Rupert I " 
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" Did you wait when you heftrd that my moth«- was in 
danger? ** 

** No, my God, no ! Away then, lad. Faith,^see to it 
that Rupert hath ail thing's : money and good clothes, and 
— ^and everything. But tell me something of the great 
battle before you go, lad I Are the Spaniards conquer«i ? ' ' 

••Aye, I think so." 

•* We have heard that they were driven northward; but 
they may return, my lad ! " 

** They never will, father 1 ** 

•• I pray not Ahready have I had great stocks of fag- 
gots placed on every hill on the estate, as have a hundreid 
other owners of land, all over the country. We await only 
the signal from London town to light them, my boy ! " 

** Aye, and the signal will come soon, father, fear not ! '* 

** And the great Admiral, what will he say when thou 
retumest not to duty ? " 

** I know not; but I must do the bidding of John Tren- 
oweth. I tell you, father— I— I " 

But I could speak no more, for my mind was all of a 
daze, and then without more ado I left his bedroom, and a 
few minut*^ later I was on horseback, riding for dear life. 

Of the .^ftings which happened on my way to Cornwall I 
have but little remembrance. This I know : when one horse 
was exhausted, I sold it and bought another, recking no- 
thing of the fact that I wasted money like water. Of food 
and rest I had little, so eager was I to know the truth con- 
cerning what John Trenoweth had said; yet I felt neither 
hunger nor weariness. By my side hung the sword my 
mother had given me when I started for Spain, and which 
I had taken afterwards from Pablo Toledo. Often and 
often did I half draw it from its scabbard, and then thrust 
it back again, at one time longing to thrust it into the heart 
of the Spaniard, and at others telling mysdf that had I been 
in his place I would do even as he was doing. Often did I 
upbraid myself for going to Cornwall at all, even although 
I rode all the faster while doing so. 

*' Why do I go? " I asked myself. '* She hateth me, 
she hath told me so a hundred times. She hath mocked 
me, scorned me, repulsed me I She is a Papist, and half a 
Spaniard. She careth more for Toledo than for me, even 
although she hath no love for him. She told me she desired 
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never to see me a^aln, while I told her I would never come 
to her side save at her own call. Why should I go, then ? " 

But still I urged my horse forward, and vowed never to 
rest until I met her face to face. 

When I had passed Truro town, I tried to bethink me 
of some plan. Where should I go? What should I do? 
I did not know where she was, even although she still re- 
mained in Cornwall. Neither could I tell where Pablo 
Toledo might be hiding himself. Presently I bethought 
me that her mother would go to Sir John Tremayne's house, 
and it would be thither that Pablo Toledo would repair; so 
presently, when I had left Truro far behind me, I struck 
into the road which led to Tremayne Hall. 

The time, I remember, was evening; and although it was 
not yet dark, the shades of night had begun to gather. All 
around were great woods, and these, the leaves not having 
yet fallen from the trees, made all things sombre. 

** There be many Papists still in Cornwall," I reflected; 
** that is why Pablo Toledo is able to hide. The county, 
moreover, is so cut oflF from the rest of the country that 
things may be done here which would be impossible farther 
northward. Mawgan Killigrew told me that, even now, 
there are many Papist chapels up and down the county 
where the priests administer the rites of their Church to 
faithful Catholics." 

These thoughts, I remember, passed through my mind 
as I crossed a valley where a little stream of water gurgled 
its way to the river which lay a mile or two northward, and 
as I climbed the kill on the other side two men passed me, 
who made me feel as though I had seen a ghost. The one I 
saw plainly, while the face of the other was somewhat 
hidden. 

** Father Parsons! " I almost exclaimed aloud; and a 
man might well count a hundred before I could recover from 
my surprise. When I was able to collect my thoughts, I 
turned to look for them, but they were nowhere in sight. 
For a moment I reflected whether I should follow them, but 
only for a moment. She was not with them, and therefore 
I had nothing to say to them. 

" Was the other Pablo Toledo? " I asked myself. " It 
looked like him, yet am I not sure. But things augur well 
if it was. She hath not yet left England. ' * 
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Upon this I rode hard to Tremayne Hall, my heart all of 
a flutter, for I felt that soon God would decide whether 
aught of joy would come into my heart again, or whether I 
should have to spend my days under a great black cloud. 
I had scarce entered the house when I knew that something 
was afoot. 

" Master Mawgan Killigrew hath come back," I heard 
one of the serving men say; ** and the Spaniards whom we 
did not kill have all been drowned in the northern seas. 
To-night the fires will be lighted. Praise God, and three 
cheers for the Queen ! " 

So excited was the fellow that he did not heed me; so I 
crossed the hall, and placed my hand upon his shoulder. 

** Where is your master? '* I asked. 

" They be all in there," he said, pointing to a doorway, 
and then like a man beside himself he tore away from me. 

By this time I was almost as much wrought upon as he, 
and, without waiting for ceremony, I entered the room 
which the fellow had indicated. 

** Aye, Rupert Hamstead ! " cried old Sir John as he 
saw me. ** Hast returned to Cornwall, then? God bless 
thee, lad! Thou knowest everything! Think of it! 
Welcome, lad, welcome ! My daughter here — ^with her 
daughter ! Aye, and the Spaniards all dead ! Think of 
it ! " And the old man walked around the room like one 
mad, and fairly cried for joy. ** Aye, and we owe much to 
thee, too. Here is my dear daughter. God bless thee, 
Rupert ! As for Isabella — ^where is she? It is but a 
moment ago that she was here. She must have gone 
out." 

But he had no need to tell me this, for I had seen her 
start up as I entered, and then take a step towards me as 
though to welcome me. Then I had s^ai a look of ghastly 
terror come into her eyes, whereupon she had left the room 
like one who would fly from a pestilence. 

** Ah, Rupert, my lad," went on the old Comishman, 
** this is a glad day, a glad day ! I am twenty years 
younger than when I saw thee last. As for my daughter, 
a few weeks in a Christian country hath made her a new 
woman. Look at her, she looks strong and well now 1 
And Mawgan Killigrew hath come back. As for the Span- 
iards — but thou knowest ! Half their vessels sunk by our 
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guns, and the rest driven to the north seas, where God 
finished our work. In an hour from now every hill shall 
blaze with the 6res. But where hast thou come from, 
lad?" 

** From home, Sir John, but I must not stay longer," I 
said in a husky voice. ** Is John Trenoweth here? " 

** Nay, nay, John is wedded. He lives at — but art ill, 
Rupert, lad— art ill?" 

** Nay," I replied. ** I rejoice with you," I continued, 
trying to overcome the blow which had fallen on me. 
** It is a glad day, a glad day ! I rejoice with you; but I 
must go and see Mawgan — to-morrow I may come again I 
Good-night, Sir John, good-night." 

I mounted my horse like a man in a dream, while my 
heart lay cold within me, as though it were a stone; but I 
had not ridden far when it began to grow hot with rage. 

** If I cannot have her, he shall not," I said. ** I will 
kill him, even as my father should have killed his father 
years ago. It was him I saw. Of this I am sure; he and 
Father Parsons — two devils in counsel." 

I turned my horse's head towards the valley near which 
I had seen these men, and when I approached it I heard the 
sound of voices. 

•* It is they ! " I said. " God is good to me 1 He hath 
delivered them into my hands I " 

I drew my sword from its shfeath and dismounted; then 
I went towards the spot from whence the sound of the voices 
came. Hearing nothing, I stopped and looked around me. 

** They heard me coming and are gone," I said; then 
my heart beat wildly, for I heard voices near me again, and 
one of them was that of Isabella de Valencia. 

** It is your only safety, my child "; it was Father Par- 
sons who spoke. ** No Catholic will be safe in England 
now — and remember that you are a Catholic, and can never 
be anything else. The English hate Catholics now — they 
will not let one live, especially if they be Spanish, and you 
have Spanish blood in your veins, my child. Besides, it is 
your duty. The Church wills that you shall wed Pablo 
Toledo; it commands it. Come, then, to the little chapel 
close by, and you shall be made husband and wife even 
before " 

But I heard no more. I rushed towards them, and cried 
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aloud in my frenzy, *' Fight, Pablo Toledo; fight, you 
priest of darkness ! 

At this Pablo Toledo, for it was he who stood there, 
drew his sword with an angry oath, and we fell to fighting. 
I scarce knew what thought I had in doing this, for hope 
had died out of me; only I felt that the world had not room 
for me and this man at the same time. I was a desperate 
man, and Pablo Toledo yielded before me inch by inch. 
In three passes I sent his sword flying into the air, and 
then, he having fallen, I held my blade close to his throat. 
I had wounded him before, but now I determined to kill 
him. I lifted my hand to strike the blow, when I heard a 
cry of terror behind me, and then my hand became nerve- 
less. 

** She loves him," I thought; ** she is pleading with me 
to spare him I Well, let him live," and with that I turned 
my eyes towards her, only to see her holding Father Par- 
sons* arm even while he struggled to free himself from her. 

** Let me kill the heretic," he cried. ** I will kill him; 
it is for your soul's salvation ! " 

** No, no— never ! " 

At that moment I heard the peal of a gun, and from the 
headland near I saw a flame of fire shoot heavenward. This 
was followed by a mighty shout, the shout of thousands of 
men who had gathered together ! 

" Hurrah! " they cried. '* Hurrah! We've beaten 
the Spaniard ! Hurrah ! God be praised ! " 

But Father Parsons paid no heed to this; neither did he 
note that I had not yet killed the Spaniard, even though I 
held him at my mercy. 

** You love this heretic dog," he cried savagely. 

** Aye, I love him ! I can help myself no longer. I love 
him ! " and at those words I was lifted into heaven. 

" Root it out of your heart : it is of the devil. It will 
mean your soul's eternal damnation! " 

** I cannot help it. I love him ! I love him ! " 

** Then you shall die ! " he cried, mad with rage. ** You 
shall never wed this vile unbeliever, who hath again and 
again thwarted me." 

With that, he turned upon her, his hand uplifted to 
strike. 

** Rupert, Rupert, come to me! " 
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In a moment I was by her side, and in a moment more 
Father Parsons lay upon the ground Uke a man dead. 

Above, the full moon shone almost as brightly as the 
sun, and thus I saw her face plainly. 

** Isabella I Isabella ! '* I said, trembling like a leaf, for 
even yet I could not realise the meaning of the words she 
had spoken. ** Do you still hate me? " 

For a moment she stood looking at me, as though she 
knew not what to do. I saw that her eyes were burning 
like coals of fire, while her whole body trembled like a leaf 
in the wind. 

** Will you that I go away ? *' I cried, not knowing what 
I was saying, and scarce had the words passed than she 
threw herself into my arms, and fell a-sobbing. 

** No, no, Rupert,** she cripd; ** never, never I *' 

Even as she spoke I could not help looking at Seiior 
Toledo, who had half risen from the ground, and was bind- 
ing up the wound I had made in his right arm. 

At the sight of them she shuddered, and then, not being 
self-contained and reserved like many of Northern blood, 
she spoke out of a full heart. Besides, she seemed to think 
I was still angry with her, and now, having confessed her 
love for me to Father Parsons, she kept nothing back. 

** Come away," she cried, ** I cannot bear to be longer 
near them. I bore it as long as I could. For months they 
have tortured me. For months they have told me that 
loving you was being false to my faith; for months they 
have made me fear the anger of God. But I could not help 
loving you, could I ? It came to me that day when I first 
saw you in Toledo, and it hath been burning in my heart 
ever since I I tried so hard to destroy it, but I could not. 
I loved you, even when I believed I should bum in hell 
for my love; and I did the things I believed you would have 
me do, even when I tried to hate you. I told you that you 
were loathsome to me, when all the while I was ready to 
die for you. When I parted from you in Granada, my 
heart burned to beseech you to come with me. I longed 
to have you near me even when I drove you from me. 
Through you I have ceased to believe in the religion which 
I was taught to believe. I could not believe it, when, in the 
name oi that religion, you were to be put to death. Oh, 
Rupert, my love, my love, will you forgive me? " 
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And there, while the great flame of fire oo the headland 
leafyt heavenward, and ^diile thousands of brave Comisb- 
men thanked God that we were freed from the Spaniard, I 
clasped her to my heart, which was also a flame of fire, and 
I told her of my great joy. 

'^ Oh, it was so hard to free myself from the chains they 
had bound round me 1 *' she cried again presently. *' Ol^ 
I tried to hate you, I tried to be true to the faith I had been 
taught to believe; but how could I ? All the time my heart 
was burning for love of you, and the more I loved you, the 
more false did those things which the priests urged upon 
me become. All the cruelty, the torture, not only of bcidy, 
but of mind, became — but you can understand, Rupert ! " 

All this did she say to me and more; for now, after all 
the dark months of sorrow and danger were over, she could 
no longer restrain herself. The fires of love which had been 
burning in her heart, even while she tried to destroy them, 
now burst into a flame, and I knew that no man since the 
world b^an was ever loved as my love loved me. 

Of Father Parsons and Pablo Toledo I took no heed. 
All my anger for them had died away in the knowledge of 
the love of my dear maid. Away on the headland the great 
flames still shot into the sky, while the shouts of the 
Comishmen echoed among hill and dale. 

** You would never have wedded him? " I said presently. 

** No, no, not that — ^but I was afraid. When you came 
into the room to-night you frightened me. Through all 
the long months I have believed that my love ior you meant 
the loss of my soul. Father Parsons made me bdieve this, 
even although I knew my faith was becoming less and less. 
That was why I fled; that was why I — but you know. 
When you came to us and bade them fight, I could neither 
speak nor move until I saw Father Parsons lift his knife to 
kill you. Then I could bear it no more. Then I knew 
everything. All theii threats concerning the fires of hdl 
became as nothing to me, and — and '* 

Then my dear came to my arms again, while I vowed to 
God that I would be true to the great love which burnt in her 
heart, even as it burnt in mine, a love which was stronger 
than death or the fear of hdl. 

Of my return to Tremayne Hall with Isabella by my 
side, and of the great refoidng which followed, I will not 
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write, for this is one of the things which a man cannot tell 
without spoiling. Neither need I describe my meeting 
with Mawgan, nor tell of the happiness of John Trenoweth 
and his wife Esther. Any man who hath read this story 
from the beginning will know what is in my heart to write. 
For that matter I will not describe at length how my dear 
father and mother, as well as my brother Dick and my little 
sister Faith, travelled all the way from Barnet town to 
Cornwall for our wedding, nor of the meeting of my mother 
and of my dear maid. Enough that I have told truly the 
tale of our journey to Spain and of the way I won my dear 
wife, a tale which, whatever those who read it may think 
of it, still stirs my blood and sets my nerves a-tingling. 

Many said when I led her to the old parish church at 
Falmouth that a marriage between an Englishman and a 
maid who was half Spanish could never be a happy one, 
even although she had given up her false Papist faith, and 
had embraced the true religion of Christ; but they do not 
know that true love is a flame of fire, burning up the dross 
until nothing that is impure can remain. But I knew it 
then even as I know it now, for the which I thank God with 
all my heart. 
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from Photographs taken direct from 
Nature. Two Vols., half-leather. 



gilt top, 30S. net. 

og, musteated Book of the. By 

Vero Shaw, a A. With a8 Col- 



oured Plates. Cloth bevelled, 35s. ; 
half-morocco, 45s. 

Doings of Baffles Haw, The. By 
A. Conan Doyle. 3s. 6d. 

Dominion of the Air, The: The 
Story of Atrial Nayigation. By 
the Rev. T. M. Bacon. With 
numerous Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. 6s. 

Dor4 Blue, The. With 900 FuU- 
page Illustrations by DoRtf. 15s. 

Dore Don Quixote, The. With 
about 400 Illustrations by Gus- 
tave Dore. Ckeap Maiiion. 
Cloth, loi. 6d. 
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Dor6 OMyoy, TIM. Vnth 250 lUus- 
^trations by Gustayb Dor ft. 42s. 
Dor^'g Daut^*! Xnfema Illustrated 

bv GusTAVB DorI Large 410 

Edition, cloth gilt, sis. 
Dora's Dasle'g Pnigatcnry and Pu»- 

dise. Illustrated by GuSTAVSDORi. 

Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Dora's Milton's Paradise Lost Ulas. 

trated by DurL 410, axs. Popular 

Bdiiioti. Ooth or buckram, 7s. 6d. 

Cheap Edition, In One Vol , 13s. 6d. 
Duke Decides^ The. By Headon 

Hill. Illustrated. 6s. 
Earth's Beginninff, The. By Sir 

Robert Ball, LL.D. Illustrated. 

7s.6d. 
Bairth, Our, and its Story. By Dr. 

Robert BroWn, F.L.S. with 

Coloured Plates and numerous En- 
gravings. Cheap Edition, Three 

Vols., 5s. each. 
Sgypt: Deserlpttve, Hhitorlcal, and 

Picturesgae. By Prof. G. Ebers. 

With 800 Original Engravings. 

Popular Edition. In Two Vols. 42s. 
Slectrielty, PractieaL By Prof. w. 

E. Ayrton, F.R.S. New and 

Enlarged Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Bmpire, The. Containing nearly 700 

Splendid full-page IUa.>trations. 

Complete in Two Vols. 9s. each. 
BncydopaBdic Dictionaxy, The. In 

7 Vob., half-morocco. £7 7s. per 

set. Supplementary Volume, cloth, 

7s. 6d. 
England and Wales* Pictorial With 

upwards of 320 Illustrations from 

Photographs. 9s. 
England, A History ot From the 

Landing of Julius Caesar to the 

Present Day. By H. O. Arnold- 

FORSTER, M.A. Fully Illustrated. 

Ss. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 
£iigll8hDictionajy,OasseU's. Giving 

Definitions of more than 100,000 

Words and Phrases. 3s. 6d. 
English History, The Dictionary ot 

Edited by Sidney Low, B.A., and 

Prof. F. S. Pulling, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
English Uterature, Horley's First 

Slcetch ot 7s. 6d. 
English Literature, The Story ot 

By Anna Buckland. 3s. 6d. 
English Porcelain. By W. Burton. 

With 83 Plates, including 35 in 

Colour. 63s. net. 



English WtltersL By Pntf. Hsnky 
MoRLEY. Vols. I. to XI., 5s. each. 

Familiar Batteiflies and Ifotha. 
By W. F. KiRBY, F.L.S. With 
18 Coloured Plates. 6s. 

Familiar WildBirds. By W. Swats- 
LANp. With Coloured Pictures by 
A. Thorburn and others. Cheap 
Edition, Four Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Family Doctor, Caasell'a By A 
Medical Man. Illustrated. 6s. 

Family Lawyer, Caseell's. By A 
Barrister-at-Law. 10s. 6d. 

Father Staiford. By Anthont 
Hope. 3s. 6d. 

Field Hospital, The Tale of a. By 
Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., 
K.C.V.O., C.a, F.R.C.S. With 
14 Illustrations, a. Leather, 6& 

Fl^ld MatoFBlist^s HandlXKa^ The. 
By the Revs. J. G. Wood and 
Theodore Wood. as. 6d. 

Flame of Fire, ^. By Joseph 
Hocking. 3s. 6d. 

Franco-German War, Oassell'e m»> 
tory <tf the. Complete in Two 
Vols. Containinsr about 500 Ittos- 
trations. Cheap Edition, 6s. each. 

French Faience. By M. L. Solon. 
Edited by W. Burton. With 24 
Plates in Colours and numerous 
Black and White Plates. 30s. net 
Limited to z,90o copies. 

FtTiit Growing. Pietorial PzaAtioaL 
By W. P. Wright. Ilhistrated. 
P^iper covers, is. ; doth, is. 6d. 

Garden Flowen» FtoiiUar. By F. 
Edward Hulue, F.L.S., F.S.A. 
With 200 Full-pageColoured Plates. 
Cheap Edition, In Five Vols., 
3s. 6a. each. 

Garden of Swords, Thei By Max 
Pehberton. 6s. 

Gardener, The. Yeariy Volume. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Gardening, Plet<aial PractioaL By 
W, P. Wright. With upwards 
of 140 Illustrations. Paper covers, 
IS. ; doth, IS. 6d. 

Gaietteer of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Casstfl's. With numerous 
Illustrations and 60 Maps. Six 
Vols., 5s. each. 

Giant's Gate, The. By Max Peh- 
berton. 6s. 

Girl at Cobhorst, Thei By FteANK 

' Stockton. 3s. 6d. 
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Gla48tone, William Ewart^ Tlie Life 
of. Edited by Sir Wemyss Reid. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. Superior 
Edition t in Two Vols. os. 

Gladys Fane. A Story of Two Lives. 
By Sir Wemyss Reid. 3s. 6d. 

Gleaiiings firom Popular Anthon. 
Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Greenhouse Management^ Pic- 
torial By Walter P. Wright, 
Editor of "The Gardener," &c. 
With nearly 100 Illustrations. Paper 
covers, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Qnlliyer's Tjrayels. With upwards 
of 100 Illustrations. New Fine 
Art Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Gun and its Deyelopmentk Tlie. 
By W. W. Greener. With 500 
Illustrations. Entirely New Edi- 
tion, los. 6d« 

Handyman's Book, Tbe, of Tools, 
Materials, and Processes em- 
ployed in Woodworldng. Edited 
by Paul N. Hasluck. With 
about 2,500 Illustrations. 9s. 

Heavens, Tlie Story of the. By Sir 
Robert Ball, LL.D. with 
Coloured Plates. Popular Edition, 
los. 6d 

Her Majes^s Tower. By Hep- 
worth Dixon. With an Intro- 
duction by W. J. Loftie, B.A., 
F.S.A., and containing 16 Coloured 
Plates specially prepared for this 
Edition by H. K. Tidmarsh. 
Popular Edition, Two Vols., 12s. 
the set 

Heroes of Britain in Peace and 
War. With 300 Original Illustra- 
tions. Cheap Edition, Complete 
in One Vol 3s. 6d. 

Holbein's "Ambaasadors* Unrid- 
dled. The Counts Palatine Otto 
Henry and Philipp. A Key to 
other Holbeins. By William 
Frederick Dickes. Illustrated, 
los. 6d. net. 

Eongliton, Lord : The life. Letters, 
and Friendships of Bichard 
Moncdrton Miln^^s, First Lord 
Honghton. By Sir Wemy ss Reid. 
InTwoVols. ,withTwo Portraits. 32s. 

Hygiene and Public Health. By B. 
Arthur Whiteleggb, M .D. 7S. 6d. 

Xa: A Love Story. By A. T. 

QUILLER-COUCH (Q). 3S. 6d. 

Impregnable Oity, Tna, By Max 
Pemberton. 3s. 6d. 



India» OasseU's Histoxy oy In One 
Vol. Cheap Edition, Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. 

India: Onr Eastern Empire^ By 
Philip Gibbs. With 4 Coloured 
Plates and numerous lUusirations. 
2S. 6d. 

In Royal Purple. By William 
Pigott. 6s. 

Iron Pirate, The. By Max Pember- 
ton. 3s. 6d. People's Edition, 6d. 

John Gayther's Garden. By Frank 
Stockton. 6s. 

Kate Bonnet: The Romance of a 
Pirate's Dan^rbter. By Frank 
R. Stockton. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. 6s. 

Kidnapped. By R. L. Stevenson. 
3s. 6d. People's Edition, 6A. P.cket 
Edition^ cloth, as. net; leather, 
3s. net. 

Kilogram, The Cominfir of the ; or, 
The Battle of the Standards. By 
H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.A. 
Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 6d. 

King Solomon*s Mines. By H. 
Rider Haggarp. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. People's Edition, 6d. 

Kronstadt By Max Pemberton. 6s. 

Ladies' Physician, The. By A 
London Physician. 3s. 6d. 

Laird's Lnek, The, and other Fireside 
Tales. By A. T. Quiller-Couch 
(Q). 6s. 

Land of the Dons, The. By 
Leonard Williams, late Times 
Correspondent at Madrid, Author of 
" Ballads and Songs of Spain," && 
With about 43 Illustrations. 15s.net. 

Landels, WilUam, D.D. A Memoir. 
By his Son, the Rev. Thomas D. 
Landels, M.A. With Portrait, (a. 

Landscape Painting in Water- 
Colour. By J. MacWhirter, 
R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. 5s. 

Lepldus the Centurion : A Roman 
of To-day. By Edwin Lester 
Arnold. 6s. 

Letts's Diaries and other Time- 
saying Publications published 
exclusively by Cassell & Com- 
pany. (A list free on application,) 

U Hung-chang. By Mrs. Archi- 
bald Little, with Rembrandt 
Front-'spieceand 3 Full-page Plates, 
ics. net. 

Xisi Te LandsmenI By W. Clark 
Russelu 3S. 6d. 
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Little Ho^rneBOt^ Tin. By Max 

Pembbrton. New Edition, is. 6d. 

Uttte KiolBter, The. By J. M. 
Bask IB. Illustrated. Cheap Edi- 
tion. 3s. 6d. 

UtUeKOTiee^TlM. ByAuxKiNC. 6s. 

Uttte Squire, Tlie. By Mrs. Henry 
DB LA Pasture. 3s. 6d. 

LtTlnff London. Edited b^ George R. 
SiMSb Complete in 3 Volumes, each 
containing over 450 Illustrations 
from Photogmphs expressly taken, 
and from Drawings by the best 
Artists. las. ; half-leather, ifis.each. 

London, Casidl'i Guide ta Illus- 
trated. New Edition, 6d. ; cloth, is. 

London, Cbreater. Two Vols. With 
about 400 Illustrations. Cheap 
Edition. 4s. 6d. each. 

London, Old and New. Six Vols. 
With about z.aoo Illustrations and 
Maps. Cheap Edition. 4s. 6d. each. 

London, Bambles In and Near. By 
W. J.LOFTIE, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
Popular Edition, 6s. 

Lord Froteotor, The. By S. 
Levett-Yeats. 6s. 

LOTOday. ByA. E.W1CKHAM. 3s. 6d. 

Uaa'e Mirror, A. By Emily Peak- 
son FiNNEMORB. 6s. 

Han in Blaok, Tbe. By Stanley 

Weym AN. 3s. 6d. 
Harie-^. By Marian Bower. 63. 
ISarine Paintanff in Water-Colour. 

By W. L. Wyllie. A.R.A. With 

34 Coloured Plates* cs. 
Kasqne of DayB, A with ao pages 

of Designs in Colour by Walter 

Crane. 6s. 
Master of BaJlantrae. By R. L. 

Stevenson. 6s. Popular Edition, 

38. 6d, 
Mechanica, OasMUli Qyclopadia o£ 

Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. 

Profusely Illustrated. Series i, a, 

and 3, each complete in itself. 

7S. 6d. each. 
Medldne, Mannala for Students ot 

(A list forwarded post free.) 
Military Forces of tiie Grown. 

Their Orsranlsation and Equip- 
ment Bv Colonel W. H. Daniel. 

Illustrated. 5s. 
Music, Illustrated History ot By 

Emil Naumann, Edited by the 

Rev. Sir F. A GoKB Ouskley, 

Bart Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 

Two Vols, z8s. 



Mnsk of Roses. By Mary U 
Pendered. 6s. 

Nat Harlowe^ Mountebank. By 
George R, Sims. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

National Gallery, THe. Edited by 
Sur £. J. PoyntBr. P.R.A. Illus- 
trating every Picture in the National 
Gallery. In Three Vols. Published 
At £l 7^1 now increased tO;^i6 z6au 
the set, net 

National Oalleiy Catalogoe. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 6d. net 

National Gallery ofBritish Art (The 
Tate GaUeryV The Catalogue 
of tbA. Containing numerous lUus- 
tzations, and a List of all the Pictures 
exhibited. 6d. net. 

National Utarary, OasseU'sL 3d. 
and 6d. List post free on appli- 
cation. 

National Portrait Gallery. Edited 
by Lionel Cust, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrating every Picture in the 
National Portrait Gallery. Two 
Vols. £6 6s. net 

Nation's Pictures, The. Complete in 
4 Vols. E^ch containing 48 Beau- 
tiful Coloured Repnxluctions of 
some of the finest Modem Paintings 
in the Public Picture Galleries of 
Great Britain, with desciiptiveTezt 
Cloth, I2S. ; half-leather, 15s. each. 

Natural History, Cassell's. Cheap 
Edition. With about 2,000 Illus- 
trations. In Three Double Vols. 
68. ( ach. 

Natural History, Cassell's Ckmolsei. 
By E. Perceval Wright, M.A., 
M.D., F.L.S. With several Hun- 
dred Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Nature and a Camera, Witb. By 
Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. With 
Frontispiece, and 180 Pictures from 
Photographs direct from Nature by 
C. Kearton. Cheap Edition. 
7s. 6d. 

Nature's Riddles. By H. W. 
Shepheard-Walwyn, M.A,, &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. 6s. 

Nebo the Nailer. By S. Baring- 
Gould. 6s. (^ 

O'ConneU, Daniel, The IdiSB of. 
By Michael MacDonagh. With 
Rembrandt Frontispiece. 16s, net. 

Old Fires and Frolltable Ghosts. 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch (Q). 6s. 
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"Ophir/' with the : Round the 
Empire. With 24 Illustrations. By 
Wm. Maxwell. 6s. 
Our Bird Friends. By R. Kearton, 
F.Z.S. With 100 Illustrations from 
Photographs direct from Nature by 
C. Kearton. 5s. 
Our Own Country. With 1.200 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition, Three 
Double Vols. 5s, each. 
Oxford, Beminiscencea ot By the 
Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. With 
16 Full-page Illustrations. 9s. 
Painting, Practical Guides to. With 
Coloured Plates :— 
Italian Painting. 5s. 
China Painting, ss. 
Neutral Tint. ss. 

Flowers, and How to Paint Them. 58. 
Manual op Oil Painting. 2s. 6d. 
MacWhirter's Landscape Painting in 

water-colour. «. 
Wyllib's Marine painting in Water 
Colour, ss. 

Paris, Cassell's Illustrated Guide to. 
Paper, 6d.; cloth, is. 

Passing; of the Dragon, The. By 
F. Jay Ceagh. is. 

Peel, Sir R. By Lord Rosbbery. 
2s. 6d. 

Penny Magazine, The. With about 
650 Illustrations. In Quarterly 
Volumes. 2s. 6d. each. 

Peoples of the World, The. By Dr. 
Robert Brown. In Six Vols. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. each. 

Peril and Patnotism. True Tales 
of Heroic Deeds and Startling 
AdTCntures. Two Vols, in One. 5s. 

Personal Recollections. By H. 
Sutherland Ed^v^akds. 7s. 6d. 

Pictorial Scotland and Ireland. 
With 320 Copyright Illustrations 
from Photoerapns. 9s. 

Pictures of llany Wars. By Fred- 
eric Villiers. a Thrilling 
Narrative of Experiences bv a 
world-famous War Corresponaent 
Illustrated. 6s. 

Picturesque America. In Four Vols., 
with 48 Steel Plates and 800 Wood 
Engravings. £12 12s. the set. 
Popular Edition, iBs. each. 

Picturesque Panada. With 600 
Origined Illustrations. Two Vols. 
^9 9s. the set 

Picturesque Europe. Popular Edi- 
tion, The Continent. In Three 
Vols. Each containing 13 Litho 
Plates and nearly 200 Illustrations. 
6s. each. 



Picturesque Mediterranean, The. 

With Magnificent Illustrations by 
leading Anists. Complete in Two 
Vols. /2 2S. each. 

Pigeons, Fulton's Book of. Edited 
by Lewis Wright. Revised and 
Supplemented by the Rev. W. F. 
LuMLEY. With 50 Full-page Illus- 
trations. Popular Edition, los. 6d. 
Original Edition, with 50 Coloured 
Plates and numerous Wood En- 
gravings. 21S. 

Planet, The Story of Our. By Prof. 
BONNEY, F.R.S. With Coloured 
Plates and Maps and about 100 
lUustratious. Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Playfair, Lyon, First Lord PlayflEdr 
of Btw Andrews, Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence o£ By Sir Wemyss 
Reid. With Two Portraits. Cheap 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Playthings and Parodies. By Barry 
Pain. 3s. 6d. 

Plowshare and the Sword, The. 
By Ernest George Hcnham. 6s. 

Potsherds. By Mrs. Henry Birch- 
enough. 6s. 

Poultry Club Standards, The. With 
an Introduction by Lewis Wright, 
Edited by T. Thrslford. is. net. 

Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis 
Wrkjht. Popular Edition. los. 6d. 

Poultry, The New Book of. i y 
Lewis Wright. With 30 new 
Coloured Plaic*--, expressly pre- 
pared by J. W Ludlow, and other 
Illustrations. 21s. 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical By 
Lewis Wright. With Eight 
Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Princess Cynthia* The. By Mar- 
GUKRTTK Bryant. 6s. 

Profitable Home Fanning, specially 
adapted to Occupants of Small 
Homesteads. By * Yeoman.' is. : 
cloth, IS. 6d. 

Q's Works. 5s. each. 
t«DBAO Man's Rock. 

f*THB SPLENDID SPUR. 
THB Astonishing History of troy 

Town. 
"I Saw THRBB Ships," and other Winter^ 
Tales. 

noughts and crosses. 
The Delbctablb Duchy. 
WANDERING Heath. 
• Also at 3S. 6d. t Also PeopUa BdiUms at Od. 

Queen's London, The. Containing 
about 450 Exquisite Views of Lon« 
don and its Environs, gs. 
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QneoiVletorUL APtnoaainEettib. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. With Three 
Rembrandt Plates and other Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. Also 5s., half- 
morocoo. 
BabUt-Xaeptr, Tbe FneOoaL By 
" CuNicuLUS, " assbted by Eminent 
Panders. With Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
BaUway Onldei, OfflolftL With lUus- 
trations. Maps, && Price is. each ; 
or in Qoth, is. 6d. each. 

London and North Wbstbrn Railway. 

Grbat Wbstbrn railway. 

Midland Railway. 

Great northern Railway. 

GREAT Eastern Railway. 

Ijondon and south western railway. 

london. brighton and south coast 
Railway. 

SOUTH Eastern AND CHATHAM Railway. 

Raflntr^ Flr«, Tlu. Bj Mrs. E. 

HOCKUFFB. 3s. 6d. 

BiTm of Chreat nritaln : Descriptive^ 
Historical, Pictorial 
Rivers of the South and west coasts. 

P^^ular Edition^ i<Ss. 
RIVERS OF THE EAST COAST. Pofulaw 

Rogue's Uarcb, TIm. By E. W. 
Hornung. 3s. 6d. 

Royal Academy Pletnrei. Annual 
Volume. 7s. 6d 

Ruflki]i,John: Aflketcbof Hi8Life» 
HiB Work, and Hia Opinionf, witb 
Penonal ReminiBoeneea. By M. 
H. Spielmann. 5s. 

Saturday JouxnalfOaflatfl's. Yearly 
Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Scalas of HeaYon, The. Nanrativo, 
Legendary and MeditatiTe. With 
a few Sonnets. By the Rev. Fred- 
erick Langbridge. 5s. 

Science, Canell'i Popular. Edited 
by Alexander S. Galt. Vol. i 
with 12 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations. las. 

Science Berlest The Century. Con- 
sisting of Biographies of Eminent 
Scientific Men of the present Cen- 
tury. Edited by Sir Henry Roscoe, 
D. C. L. , F. R. S. Crown 8vo. New 
Edition, 10 Vols, 2S. 6d. each. 

Science for AH Edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown. CAeap Edition. 
In Five Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

SeLentifie Tmtli, The Criterion of. 
By George Shann. is. 6d. 

Sea, The Story of thei Edited by Q. 
Illustrated. In Two Vols. 9s. each. 
Cheap Edition. 5s. each. 

Bea Wolves, The. By Max Pembe r- 
TON. 3s, 6d. People's EdiHon, f dj 



By J. M. 
Barrib. Illustrated. 6s. 

Shaftef bnry, The Serentb Sari ol^ 
K.O., The Life and Work ot By 
Edwin Hodder. Cheap Edition. 
3S.6d. 

Shakeipeare,TlieF]Ayiot Edited by 
Professor HSNIT MoRLKT. Com- 
plete in Thirteen Vols., doth, 21s. ; 
also 39 Vols., doth, in box, ais. 

g|iUMgpeare,The Rngfand ot New 
Edition. By B. GOADBT. With 
Full-page Illustrations, as. 6d. 

■bakBpere, The leopdld. With 400 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 3^6d. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, ss. ; half- 
persian, 5s. 6d. net 

Shakapere, The BoyaL With 50 
Full-page Illustrations. Complete 
in Three Vols. Z5S. the set. 

Shaw, Alfired, Cricketer: His Career 
and Heinlnliioimceii. Recorded by 
A. W. PULLIN. With a Statist- 
ical Chapter by Alfred J. Gaston. 
Cheap Edition, paper covers, is. 

Ship of Stars, Tha By A. T. 
Quiller-Couch (Qi 68. 

Siberia, The Seal By J. Foster 
Fraser. With nmnerous Ilios- 
trations from Photographs. 68. 

BigbtB and Soenea InOxfordCl^aiid 
UniTerai'ly. Described by Thomas 
Whittaker, B.A. '\\lth 100 Ittns- 
trations after Original Photographs 
Popular Edition, los. 6d. net. 

Social England. A Record of the 
Progress of the People. By various 
Writers. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, 
D.C.L., and J. S. Mann, M.A, 
New Illustrated Edition, to be 
compltted in Six Vols. Vols. I. to 
IV., 14s. net each. 

Soldier of the Xinc:, A. By Dora 
M. Jones. 6s. 

Some Persons Unknown. By E. W. 
Hornung. 3s. 6d. 

Songs of Near and Far Airay. %f 
K Richardson. With numerous 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 6s. 

Sports and Pastimee, Caosell'B 
Book ot With numerous Illus- 
trations. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Sports of tlie World. Edited by 
F. G. Aflalo. F.R.G.S., FXS. 
With several hundreds of New and 
Original Illustrations. las. 
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standard Litoary, Casseirs. Pop- 
ular Works by Great Authors of the 
Past IS. net each. (List free on 
application.) 
Star-Land. By Sir Robert Ball. 
LL.D. Illustrated. New and En- 
larged Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Sun, The Story of the. By Sir 
Robert Ball, LL.D. With Right 
Coloured Plates and other Illus- 
trations. Cheap Edition, los. 6d. 
Swlsa Family RoUnson. In words 

of one syllable. 6d. 
Tedmlcal mstmctlon. A Series of 
Practical Volumes. Edited by P. 
N. Hasluck. Illustrated. 2s. each. 
Practical Staircasb joinbry. 
Practical mbtal Platb work. 
Practical Gas FiTTiNa 
Practical draughtsmen's work. 
Practical graining and Marbling. 

Tenant of the Orange, The. By 
MoRicE Gerard. 63. 

Tidal Thames, The. By Grant 
Allen. With India Proof Im- 
pressions of 20 magnificent Full- 
page Photogravure Plates, and with 
many other Illustrations in the Text 
after Original Drawings by W. L. 
Wylue, A.R.A. 42s. net 

Toledo and Kadrid : Their Seoorda 
and Bomaacea. By Leonard 
Williams. With 55 Illustrations. 
I2S. 6d. net 

Tommy and QrizeL ByJ.M.BARRiE. 
6s. 

TreararelBland. By R. L. Stevenson. 
Cheap Illustrated Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Turner, J. M. W., B.A., The Water- 
Colonr Sketches of, in the 
National Gallery. With 58 Fac- 
simile Reproductions in Colour, 
comprising the rivers of France — 

Ultsstrated Magfazines 

THE QinVER. Monthly, 6d. 
CASSELL'S MAQAZINE. Monthly, 6d. 
LITTLE FOLKSb Monthly, 6d. 
THE FENMT MAQAZINE. Weekly, 

id.; Monthly. 6d. 
CASSELL'8 SATURDAY JOURNAL. 

Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
MEN AND WOMEN. Edited by 

Geo. R. Sims, Weekly, id. 

CASSELL ft COMPANY. 



the Seine— the rivers of England, the 
ports of England. The descrip- 
tive text written by Theodore A. 
Cook, M.A., F.S.A. £^ 3s. net. 
** Unicode": The Uniyeraal Tele- 
graphic Phrase Book. Desk or 
Pocket Edition* as. 6d. 

Uniyereal Hlatory, CaaaeU'a ZUna- 
trated. Four Volumes. 5s. each. 

Wars of the ^Nineties, The. A His- 
tory of the Warfare of the last Ten 
Years of the loth Century. Profusely 
Illustrated. In One Vol 7s. 6d. 

Westmiiurter Abbey, Annals Ot By 
E. T. Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray 
Smith). Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 
21s. 

White's Natural History of Bel- 
borne. With Notes by R. Kear- 
TON, F.Z.S. Containing over lao 
Illustrations from Photographs. 6s. 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. 
EnwARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A, 
With 240 t)cautiful Coloured Plates. 
Cheap Edition, In Seven Volumes. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Wild Nature's t^ays. By R. Kear. 
TON, F.Z.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations from Photographs by the 
Author and C. Kearton. ios. 6d. 

Wild Life at Home: Howto Stady 
and FhotograiA It By Richard 
Kearton, F.Z.S. Illustrated from 
Photographs by C. Kearton. f s. 

Wit and Hnmonr CaeseU's WorTd 
ot Two Vols. 6s. each. 

"Work" Handbooks. Edited by 
Paul N. Hasluck, Editor of 
Work, Illustrated, is. each. 

Wrecker, The. By R. L. Stevenson. 
6s. Popular Edition ^ 3s. 6d. 

and Practical JotsmaI& 

THE HAQAZINB OF ABT. New 

Series, Monthly, is. net. 
CHUM8. The Paper for Boys. 

Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
TINY TOTB. For the Very Little 

Ones. Monthly, id. 
WORK. Weekly, id.; Monthly. 6d. 
BUUDINa WORLD. Weekly, id.; 

Monthly, 6d. 
THE QARDENSR. Weekly, id. 

LtMrrsD, Ludgmit HiU, LsmtUm, 
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Bibles and ReIig:ious Works* 



lidB to Fracticftl Religion. Selec- 
tioos from the Writings and Ad- 
dresses of W. Boyd Carpenter, 
Lord Bishop of Ripen. By the 
Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
3S.6d. 

Atonement^ The. By William 
Connor Mageb, D.D., late 
Archbishop of York. 

QiUe Biographies. lUas. is.6d. each. 

THE STORY OF MOSBS AND JOSHUA. By 

the Rer. J. Telford. . ^ „ 

Thh Story op thb JUOGBS. By tha Rev. 

I. Wydiflfe Gedee. 
THE STORY OF SAMUEL AND SAUL. By th« 

ReT. D. C Torey. 
THH STORY OF DAVID. By the Rev. J. Wild, 
THB STORY OF JOSEPH. Its Le«iSOtt8 for 

To-dsy. By the Rev. George Baintoo. 



ByJ.R. 



THB STORY OF JESO& In 
Macduff. D.D. 

BiUe Commentary for English 
Readers. Edited by Bishop Elli- 
COTT. With Contributions by 
eminent Scholars and Divines: — 

NEW TESTAMENT. Popular Edition. Un- 
abridged. Three Vols. te. each. 

Old TESTAMENT. Pofuar Edition. Un- 
abridged. Five Vols. 6s. each. 

SPECIAL POCKET EDITIONS. 9S. CSCh. 

Bible Dictionary, Oassell's Ck)ncise. 
By the Rev. Robert Hunter, 
lLd. lUiistrated. Cheap tdition, 
3S. 6d. 

Bible BtndenMnthe BritishMusenm, 
The. By the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, 
M.A. New and Revised Edition, 
IS. 4d. 

Child's Bible, The. With loo Illus- 
trations and Coloured Plates. New 
Edition, los. 6d. 

Child "Wonderful," The. A Series of 
9 Pictures in colours by W. S. 
Stagey, illustrating incidents in 
the Life of Christ, as. 6d. 

Chnrch of England, The. A H istory 
lor the People. By the Very Rev. 
H. D. M. Spencb, D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. Illustrated. Coinplete 
in Four Vols. 6s. each. 

Chnreh Reform in Spain and Portu- 
gal. By the Rev. H. E. NoYES, 
D.D. Illustrated, as. 6d. 



Dor6 Bible. With 200 Fu]l-pag;e 
Illustrations by Gustavb Dor£. 
Popular Edition, 15s. 

Eaxly Chrlstiani^ and Paganism. 
By the Very Rev. H. D. Spencb, 
D.D. Illustrated. t8s. net. 

Early Days of Christianity, Thei 
By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. Library Edition. 
Two Vols,, 245. ; morocco, £iz as. 
Popular Edition. Complete in 
One Volume. Cloth, gilt edges, 
7S. 6d. Cheap Edition. Cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. ; paste grain, 5s. net. 

Family Prayer-Book, The. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon Garbktt, 
M. A., and Rev. S. Martin. With 
Full-page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Gleanings after Hanrest Studies 
and Sketches by the Rev. John R. 
Vernon, M.A. Illustrated. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

** Orayen in the Rock.** By the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S. 
Illustrated. Library Edition, Two 
Vols. 155. 

<< Heart Ghords." A Series of Works 
by Eminent Divines, zs. each. 

MY COMFORT IN SORROW. By Hugh Mao- 

pftillan, D.D. 

MY BIBLE. By the Riifht Rer. W. Boyd 

Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. 
MY FATHER. By the Right Rer. Ashtoo 

Oxenden, late Bishop of MontreaL 
MY WORK FOR Goa By the Right Rev. 

Bishop Cotterill. 
MY EMOTIONAL LiPB. By file Rwb Preb. 

Cbadwick. D.D. 
MY GROWTH IN DrviNB LiFB. By the Rer. 

PreU Reynolds. M.A. 
MY SoUL. By the Rct. P. a P<mer. M.A. 
MY HERBAFTBR. By the Very Rev. Dean 

Biclcersteth. 
MY AID TO THB DIVZNB UPB. BytfaeVeiy 

RcT. Dean Boyle. 
MY SOURCES OF Strength. By the Re*. 

E. E. Jenkins, M.A. 
MY Walk wrrn Godu By the Very Rer. 
Dean Montgomery. 
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Holy Land and the Bible. A Book 
of Scripture Illustrations gathered 
in Palestine. By the Rev. Cun- 
ningham Geikib, D.D. Cheap 
Edition, 7s. 6d. Superior Edition, 
With 24 Plates. Cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, los. 6d. *• Quiver" Edition, 
Abridged by the Author. With 8 
Full-page Illustrations, 2s 6d. net. 

Ufe of Clirist, The. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Farrar. Cheap 
Edition. With 16 Full-page Plates. 
3s. 6d. ; paste grain, 5s. net 
Illustrated Quarto Edition, Cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, Biographi- 
cal Edition, los. 6d. net. Original 
Illustrated Edition, sis. 

Life of Uyes, The: Farther Btadies 
in the Ufe of Christ By Dean 
Farrar. 15s. Popular Edition, 
7s. 6d. 

Life and Work of the Redeemer. 

Illustrated. " Quiver'* Edition, 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
2S. 6d. net 

Matin and Vesper Bells. Earlier 
and Later Collected Poems 
(Chiefly Sacred). By J. R. Mac- 
duff, D.D. Two Vols. 7s. 6d. 
the set. 

Methodism, Side Lights on the 
Conflicts ot During the Second 
Quarter of the Nineteenth Century, 
1827- 1852, From the Notes of the 
late Rev. Joseph Fowler of the 
Debates of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference Qoth, 8s. Popular Edi- 
tion, Unabridged. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Mirades. By the Rev. Brownlow 
Maitland, M.A. is. 

Moses and Geology; or. The Har- 
mony of the Bible with Sdence. 
By the Rev. Samuel Kinns, 
Ph.D., F.R.A.& lUostrated. ios.6d 



Pilgrim's Progress, The. By John 
Bunyan. Superior Edition. With 
Notes by the Rev. Robert 
Maguire, M.A., and containing 
numerous Illustrations by H. C. 
Selous and M. Paolo PRiOLa 
3s. 6d. 

Plain Introductions to the Books 
of the Old Testament Edited by 
Bishop Ellicott. 3s. 6d. 

Plain Introductions to the Books 
of the New Testament Edited 
by Bishop Ellicx)TT. 3s. 6d. 

Protestantism, The History ot 
By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LUD. 
Containing upwards of 600 Orig- 
inal Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 
Three Vols. 5s. each. 

QniTor Yearly Volume, The. With 
about 900 Original Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. 

St Paul, The Lift and Work ot 
By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar. 
Cheap Edition, With 16 Full-page 
Plates, 3s. 6d.; paste grain, 5% 
net ; Popular Edition^ 7s, '6d. ; 
Illustrated ^0 Edition, 7s. 6d. ; 
Original Illustrated Edition, £2 2% 

**Bix Hundred Tears"; or, His- 
torical Sketches of Eminent Men 
and Women who have more or less 
come into contact with the Abbey 
and Church of Holy Trinity, 
Minories, from 1293 to 1893. With 
65 Illustrations. By the Vicar, the 
Rev. Dr. SAMUEL K1NN& los. 6d. 
ncL 

''Sunday," Its Origin, History, and 
Present ObU^tion. By the Vea 
Archdeacon Hbssby, XXCU Fifth 
Edition, 7s. 6d 
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Educational Works and Students' Manuals* 



Emo^u FaUML In words of one 
syllable; With 4 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations 6d. 

Alpli&bet» OaaseU's PlctozUl. as. 
and as. 6d. 

Arobltectnral Dranliifir. R. PhknA 
Spiers. With 26 Plates. New 
Edition, 7s. 6d. net 

AtlAS, CaaaeU's Popular. Contain- 
in? 24 Coloured Maps. zs. 6d. 

Bladchoard Drawing: By W. E. 
Sparkes. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Bnuliwork Series, CaMdl'fc 
Series I.— Wild Flowers. Series 
II.— Pictures Wanting Words. 
Series III.— Entertaining Pic- 
tures. 3d. per Set, each contain- 
ing 12 Sheets. Each Sheet includes 
a Set of Six Water Colours. 

Book - keeping. By Theodore 
Jones. For Schools, 2s.; cloth, 3^. 
For the Million, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 
Books for Jones's System, 2S. 

Chemistry, Tlie PahUc School. By 
J. H. Anderson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Dulce Domnm. Rhymes and Songs 
for Children. Edited by John 
Farmer, 5s. 

England, A History ot By H. O. 
Arnold - Forster, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 5s. 

£uclid, CasseU's. Edited by Prof. 
Wallace, M.A. is. 

*'Eye8 and No E^yes" Series (Cas- 
sell's). By Arabella Buckley. 
With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations. Six Books. 4d. and 
6d. each. Complete Volume, 3s. 6d. 

Founders of the Empire. By 
Philip Gibbs. Illustrated, is. 8d. ; 
cloth, 2S. 6d. 

French, Cassell' s Lessons in. Cheap 
Edition, In Two Parts, Cloth, 
IS. 6d. each. Complete in One 
Vol., 2S. 6d. Kev. is. 6d. 

French-English and English-French 
Dictionary. 1,150 pages. Cloth or 
buckram, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 

French-EngUsh and English-French 
Dictionary, Oassell's New. Edited 
by James fto'iELLE, B.A. 7s. 6d. 

Oaudeamns. Songs for Colleges and 
Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 
5s. Words only, paper covers, 6d. ; 
cloth, 9d. 



Geograidiy: A Ftactieal Metliod of 
Teaching. Book 1., England and 
Wales, in Two Parts. 6d. each. 
Book IL, Europe. By J. H.Ovkr- 
ton, F.G.& 6d. Tradng Book, 
containing 23 leaves, 2d. 

German Dictionaxy, Cassell's. (Ger- 
man - English, English • German. ) 
Cheap Edition, Qoth, 3s. 6d. ; half- 
morooco, 5s. 

Qreek Heroesi New Supplementary 
Reader. With 4 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations. 6d. 

Hand and ^ye Training; By G. 
Ricks, ESc Two Vols., with 16 
Coloured Plates in each. 6s. each. 

auid and Sye Training'. By George 
Ricks, aSc, and Jos. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. VoL I., Cardboard 
Work, 2S. Vol. II., C6k)ur Work 
and Design, 3s. 

Historical Cartoons, Oass^'s Ckdr 
onred. Size 45 in. x 35 in. as. each. 
Mounted on Canvas and varnished, 
with Rollers, 5s. each. 

In Danger's Hour ; or, Stont HeartB 
and Btlrring Deeda. A Book of 
Adventures for School and Home. 
With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations. Cloth, is.8d. ; bevelled 
boards, as. 6d. 

King Solomon's Kines. Abridged 
Edition, for Schools, is. 3d. 

Latin -English and English -Latin 
Dictionary. ^ 6d. and 5s. 

Latin Frimer, The First By Prof. 

POSTGATE. IS. 

Latin Primer, The Nev. By Prof. 
J. P. PosTGATE. Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. 

Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By 
M. A. Bayfield, M.A, as. 6d. 

Laws of Erery-day LU^ By H. O. 
Arnold-Forster, M.A. is. 6d. 

Magna Carta. A Facsimile of the 
Original Document, mounted on 
cardboard, together with a Trans- 
lation. IS. 6d. 

Marlhorongh Books :— Arithmetic 
Examples, Revised, 3s. French Ex- 
ercises, 3s. 6d. French Grammar, 
2S. 6d. German Grammar, 3s. 6d. 

Mechanics and Machine Design, 
Numerical Examples in Practical. 
By R. G. BlAINK, M.E. Revised 
and Enlarged, Illustrated. 8S.6d. 
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Medbanio8» Apiflied. By J. Perry, 
M. E. . D. S& , &C. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Mecbanicfl, CasMll's Qydopwrtla of. 
Edited by P. N. Hasluck. Series 
I., II., and III. 7s. 6d. each. 
(Each Series is complete in itself.) 

Metric Charts, GasaeU's Approved. 
Two Coloured Sheets, 42 in. by 
22^ in., illustrating by Designs 
and Explanations the Metric Sys- 
tem. IS. each. Mounted with 
Rollers, 3s. each. The two in one 
with Rollers, 5s. each. 

Models and Oommon Ol^ects, How 
to Diaw from. By W. E. Sparkes. 
Illustrated. 3s. 

Models, Common 01>Jeot8, and Casts 
of Ornament^ How to Shade from. 
By W. E. Sparkes. With 25 
Plates by the Author. 3s. 

01>Jeot Lessons from Hatnre. By 
Prof. L. C. MiALL, F.US. Fully 
Illustrated. New and Enlarged 
Edition, Two Vols., is. 6d. each. 

Phsrsiology for Schools. By A. T. 
SCHOFIELD, M.D., &c. Illustrated. 
Cloth. IS. 9d. ; Three Parts, paper, 
5d. each ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Poetry for Children, CasseU's. 6 
Books, id. each ; in One Vol., 6d. 

Popular Bducator, Cassell's. With 
Coloured Plates and Maps, and 
other Illustrations. 8 Vols. , 5s. each. 

Reader, The CltUen. By H. O. 
Arnold • Forster, M.A. Illus- 
trated. IS. 6d. Also a Scottish 
Edition, cloth, is. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperancei By J. 
Dennis Hird. is. or is. 6d. 

Readers, Cass^*s " Belle Saavage." 
An entirely New Series. Fully 
Illustrated. Strongly bound in cloth. 
{List on application,) 

Readers, Cassell's OlaiBlcal, for 
School and Home. Illustrated. 
Vol I. (for young children), is. 8d. ; 
Vol II. (boys and girls). 2s. 6d. 

Readers, CasseU's «'^b«r GUMk" 
{List on application,) 

Readers, CasseU's ReadaUe. nius- 
trated. {List on application,) 

Readers, Casstil's Vnlon Jack 
Series. With Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations. 6 Books. 
From 8d. each. 

Readers for IbSkdX SChodi, Col- 
oured. Three Books. 4d. each. 



Readers, <leogn4>hical, Cassell's 
New. Illustrated. {List on appli- 
cation). 

Readers, The "Modern SchooL* 
Illustrated. {List on application. ) 

Readers, The ** Modem School* 
Oeographical. {List on application,) 

Reckoning, Howard's Art o£ ByC 
FftusHER Howard. Paper covers, 
IS. ; cloth, 2S. New Edition, 5s. 

Ronnd the Empire. By G. R. 
Parkin. Fully Illustrated, is. 6d. 

R. H. S. Cnrvea By Prof. R. H. 
Smith. A Set of 23 Scaled Tem- 
plates, with Pamphlet, los. 6d. 

Scholar's Companion to "Things 
New and Old." Five Books. ^ 
pages, extra crovim 8vo. 2d. each. 

Bhakspere's Flays for School Use. 
7 Books. Illustrated. 6d. each. 

Spelling, A Complete Mannal o£ 
By J. D. MORELL, LL.D. Cloth, 
IS. CAeap Edition, 6d. 

Spending and Saving : A Primer of 
Thrift By Alfred Pinhorn. is. 

Technical Bdneator,Ca8sell'a With 
Coloured Plates and Engravings. 
Complete in Six Volumes. 3s. ocL 
each. 

Technical Maanala, OasseU'a Illus- 
trated throughout Sixteen Books, 
from 2S. to 4s. 6d. {List on appli- 
cation,) 

Technology, Manuals ot Edited by 
Prof. Atrton. F.R.S., and Rich- 
ard WORMELL, D.S&. M.A. 
Illustrated throughout Seven Books 
from 3s. 6d. to 5s. each. {List on 
application, ) 

TUngs New and Old; or. Stories 
from Englisli History. By H. O. 
Arnold - Forster, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 7 Books from 9d. to IS. 8d. 

Things New and Old, Schidar's Com- 
panion to. < Books, fld. each. 

This World of Onn. By H. O. 
Arnold -Forster, M.A. Illus- 
trated. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Ttouhadonr, The, Selections from 
English Verse. ECdited and Anno- 
tated l^ Philip Gibbs. is. 6d. 

"Wild Flowers* Sheets, Cassell's. 
12 Sheets, each containing 10 ex- 
amples of familiar wild flowers, 
beautifully reproduced in colours 
and varnished, is. 6d. each. 



CASSELL & COMPANY, Umitbo^ LmUgmte Hill, London, 
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Books for the Little Ones. 



A Simdaj Story Book 3a. 6d. 

320 pages of Simple Stories, alter- 
naiing with Pictures. 

AnUnal Land for Little Pwq^ B7 
S..H. Hamer. Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

BeoMitli tlie Banner. Being Nana- 
tives of Noble Lives and Brave 
Deeds. B^ F. J. Cross. Illus- 
trated. Limp doth, is. ; cloth 
gUt, as. 

Birda, BmsU and Flsbai. ByS.R 
Hambr. With Four Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. 
IS. 6d. 

Bo-Faeii. A Book for the Little Ones. 
V^th Original Stories and Verses. 
ISwdAted with Full-page Coloured 
Plates, and numerous Pictures in 
Colour. Yearly Volume. Picture 
boards, as. 6d. ; doth, 3s. 6d. 

Ck)od]loniin«:l Ctood Nlgbtl By 
F. J. Cross. Illustrated. limp 
dotB. IS. : or doth boards, gilt 
fettered, as. 

HaroeaofBrecy-dajUfti Bjr Laura 
Lane. Illustrated, as. od. 

••UttlaFolki'' Ealf-TaarlyVolunia. 
Containing 480 pages, with Six 
Full-page Coloured Plates, and 
numerous other Pictures printed in 
Colour. Picture boards, 3s. 6d. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. each. 

*'Llttl0 FtfUn" naj& Each con- 
taining a Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations. 6d. net 
each:— 

CINDBSBLLA. Bjf Uinnda HiO. 
RumpblstiltzkinandDummling. Two 

Flays. By Mlnnda Hill. 
How TO GBT up a CHILDRBirS PLAY 

By MAggie Bmrne. 

•■UttlaFtfUai'' BoDff Book. With 
Four Coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. 

Uttla Ftflka' Bnnday Book. Bv 
Christian Redford. lUusuated. 
as. 

Uttla Motliar Bunch. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH. Illustrated, as. 6d. 

Ka^ at Home. By Prof. Hoff- 
man. Illustrated. Qoth gilt, 
3s. 6d. 

KastiT GbarUe. By C. S. Harri- 
SON and S. R Hamer. lUus- 
uated. Coloured boards^ is. 6d. 



meky Kagoe'B Btenagwie ; or, 
Btraaga Animals and their 
Doinga. By S. H. Hamer. W^ith 
Eight Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations by Harry B. Nkil- 
SON. IS. 6d. 

HotaUa SbipwradDL Reoued and 
Enlarged Edition, is. 

Patar Plper'a Poepahow. By S. H. 
Hamer. With Illustrations by H. 
Bl Neilson and Lewis Baumbr. 
IS. 6d. 

Flaaaant Woj^ for Biia7 Flngera. 
By M AGGIE Browne. Illustrated. 
as.6d. 

Qnackla8» Jimior : Being the Extra- 
ordinary Adventures of a Duckling. 
With Four Coloured Plates and 
other Illustrations by Harry 
RouNTREE. Written by S. H. 
Hamer. is. 6d. 

Tka FooUflh Fox, and Other Talea 
in Proae and Yaraa. Edited by 
S. H. Hamer. With Four 
Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, is. 6d. 

Tba Tan TtaTailara. By S. H. 
Hamer. With Four Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations 
by Harry B. Neilson. is. 6d. 

The Jungle School; or, Dr. Jibhar- 
Jabbar BnrchaU'a Academy. By 
S. H. Hamer. With Illustrationa 
by H. a Neilson. is. 6d. 

The Nev "Little Ftflka" Faintinff 
Book. Illustrated is. 

Tha Old FUnr Taiaa. With 
Original Illustrations. Cloth, is. 

<*11n7 Tota" Annual Volmnai 
Boards, is. 4d. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Topaj Tunry Taiaa. By S. H. 
Hamer. With Illustrations by 
Harry B. Neilson. is. 6d. 

Two Old Ladiaa,TwoFooli8li Falxiaa, 
and a Tom Oat The Surprising 
Adventures of Tuppy and Tue. A 
New Fairy Story. By Maggie 
Browne. With Four Coloured 
Plates and other lUustiattons. 

W^ and Other Whys ; or, Cnriona 
Graatnraa and Their Tftlas. By 
S. R Hambr and Harry a 
Neilson. Paper boards, as. 6d. 
Cloth, 3S. 6d. 
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OA88EUPS 8HILLINO STORT SOOX& 

Interesting Stories. 
A Pair of Primroses. 
Frank's Life Battle. 
Ella's Golden Year. 
In the Days op King George. 
Little Queen Mab. 

8HILLIN0 STORT BOOKS BY SDWABO & ELLI& lUusttated. 



All Illustiated, and containing 

Rhoda*s Reward. 
The Heiress of Wyvern Court; 
Their Road to Fortune. 
Won by Gentleness. 



Astray in the Forest. 
Bear Cavern. 

Red Feather. A Tale of the 
American Frontier. 



Captured by Indians. 
The Boy Hunters of Kentucky. 
The Daughter of the Chieftain. 
Wolf Ear the Indian. 



OABSELL'S BIOHTBBNFBNHY STORY BOOKS, piustrated. 



Aim at a Sure End. 
All in a Castle Fair. 
Bear and Forbear. 
By Land and Sea. 
Clare Linton's Friend. 
Dolly's Golden Slippers. 

OASSELL'S TWO-SHILLIMO STORT 
Adam Hepburn's Vow. 
A Self-willed Family. 
Daisy's Dilemmas. 
Fairway Island. 
Fluffy and Jack. 

TWO SHILLINa STORT BOOKS BT 

Tad. 

Lost in Samoa. 

Blazing Arrow. 

Chi^^ain and Scout. 

Klondike Nuggets. 

Ned in the Block House. 

HALF-OROWV STORT BOOKS BY SDWARD & ELLI& lUustiated. OoCh. 



Her Wilful Way. 
Honour is My Guide. 
On Board the Rsmbralda, 
The Bravest of the Brave. 
To School and Away. 

BOOKa lUustrated. 
The Lost Vestal. 
The Mystery of Master Max; 
AND THE Shrimps of Shrimpton. 
Uncle Silvio's Secret. 
Wrong from the First. 

EDWARD S. ELLIS. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Ned in the Woods. 
Ned on the River. 
The Path in the Ravine. 
The Rubber Hunters. 
The Young Ranchers^ 



A Strange Craft and its Won. 

DERFUL Voyages. 
Camp-Firb and Wigwam. 
Cowmen and Rustlers. 
Down the Mississippi. 
Footprints in the Forest. 
In Red Indian Trails. 
In the Days of the Pioneers. 
Iron Heart, Was Chief or the 

Iroquois. 
Lost in the Wilds. 



Red Jacket: The Last or the 

Senegas. 
Scouts and Comrades. 
Shod with Silence. 
The Camp in the Mountains* 
The Great Cattle Trail. 
The Hunters of the Ozark. 
The Last War Trail. 
The Lost Trail. 
The Phantom of the Rivbr. 
Two BoTs IN Wyoming, 
Uncrowning a Kimq. 



PontiacChief of the Ottawas. 
HALF-OROWV STORY BOOKS FOR OIBL& 
A Girl without Ambition. I Sisters Three. 

Mrs. Pedbrson's Niece. | Tom and Some Other Girls. 

HALF-CROWV STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
An Old Boy's Yarns. Fairt Tales in Other Land 

At the South Pole. Freedom's SwoRa 

By Fire and SwoRa Heroes of the Indian Empire. 

Cost or a Mistakb. Lost Among White Africams. 
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Lost on Do Cosrig. 

Master of the Strong Hearts : 

A Story of Custer's Last 

Rally. 
Pictures of School Life and 

Boyhood. 
Rogues of the Fiery Cross. 
Strong to Suffer. 
The Queen's Scarlet. 
The White House at Inch Gow. 



Through Trial to Tmiuuf& 

Told Out of Schooi. 

To Punish the Czar. 

To THE Death. 

Wanted— A King ; or, How Merlb 
Set the Nursery Rhymes to 
Right& 

With Redskins on the War- 
path. 



BOOKS FOR BOTS AND OIRL& Fully lUustrated. 



Gulliver's Travels. With up- 
wards of loo Illustrations from 
New Plates. Fine Art Edition, 
7S. 6d. 

Cabsell's Robinson Crusoe. 
With 100 lUustrations. Qoth, 
38. 6d. ; gilt edges. 5s. 

Cassell's Swiss Family Robin- 
son. Illustrated. Qoth. 3s. 6d. ; 
giU edges, 5s. 



Strange Adventures in Dicky- 
Bird Land. Stories told bjr Mother 
Birds to amuse their Chicks, 
and overheard by R. Kearton, 
FJ^S. With Illustrations from 
Photographs taken direct from 
Nature by C Kearton. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; doth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 



With 8 Coloured 
Plates in each. 



By L, T. Meade. 
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A Sweet Girl Graduate. 

A World of Girls: The Story of a School. 

Bashful Fifteen, 

Beyond the Blue Mountains. 

Merry Girls of England. 

Polly: A New- Fashioned Girl. 

Red Rose and Tiger Lily. 

The Palace Beautiful. 

The Rebellion of Lil Carrington. 

Bound by a Spell. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. 

Five Stars in a Little Pool. By Edith Carrington. 

THE King's Command: A Story for Girls. By Maggie Symington. 

IHBEB ABB SIXFERinrSTOBT BOOKS FOR BOTS. IDustnted. Qoth gilt 
ByTal- 



" Follow my Leader.' 

hot Baines Reed. 
For Fortune and Glory: A 

Story of the Soudan War. 

By Lewis Hoogh. 
For Glory and Renown. By 

D, H. Parry. 
The Capture of the "Es- 

trella": a Tale of the 

Slave Trade. By Commander 

Claud Harding, R.N. 



The Red Terror: A Story of the 
Paris Commune. ByEdward King. 

The Three Homes. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Farrar. 

Under Bayard's Banner. By 
Henry Frith. 

Under the Great Bear. By 

Kirk Munroe. 
With Claymore and Bayonet. 

By Colonel Percy Groves. 
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